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DELIVERED AT A MEETING 


OF THEil 

ASIATICK SOCIETY, 

ON THE l8Tit OF JANUARY, 1798. 

BY SIR ROBERT CHAMBERS, KNIGHT, 
PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

If I commence witluliffidence and timidity the duties 
of an office to which your luffrages have advanced me, 
it is not merely becaul'e I conlider the objefts of our 
relearchcs, as by their extent difficult to be compre- 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized ; 
for obftacles like thefe will only be encountered by me 
in common with /ou, and if they are encountered 
with vigour, they, may be-furmounted by diligence. 

Mr fears proceed from dilcouragements peculiar to 
myl'elf. fie who fits in tliis chair is expofed to cen- 
fure not only by his own defeats, but by the virtues of 
Jus predecelfors. I am to fuperintend the inquiries 
and prefide at tlic meetings of this learned Society, in 
the place fuccclRvely vacated by two Prcfidents, not 
VoL. VI, A only 
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only equally euiincnt for extent of learning and ^ 
gance of diAion, for llrength of coiiipreheiifion and 
tlearnefs of explanation, but alfo equally devoted from 
tlieir curly youth to Oriental lludies. ^ 

With Sir WinniAivt Joxes, who may not impro- 
perly be called the father, as well as firft Prelidenl of 
tills Society, I deem mylclf happy to have beee«i&-*ic- 
quainlcd when he entered the univerlily, a boy jull' 
t omc from fchool. I had then many opportunities to 
oblerve the wonderful progrefs which he had already 
made in the ancient “Languages of ; of which 
let one inftance fuffice?*^Hc had compofed, and brought 
with him to Oxford a comedy written in Ureek verfe, 
of the iiocikiil poivrrs whereof I will not now venture 
to {peak : he himfelf appears not to have thought very 
higlily of it ill that relpcdl. lie conhdered with 
Horace, that 

Meml’rauls in!us pofilis^ chlerc Th'dnt 
Qitod non cd'ulerisf 

and in fa 61 : he never did publilh it. Bvit the vcrfificar- 
tion afforded a wonderful example of tliligcncc and 
accuracy, of exuberance xif ftyle, and power of expref- 
fion in Greek. It coinprifed all the different kinds of 
metre which are to be found in the dramatick writings 
oiGreece. ; and Doftor iThomas Somner of Tlarroxv, 
the belt judge of the fubje^ perhaps then in Knpfmd, 
declared after reading it, that it did not contain one 
metrical erreur. 

Within a very few years after lliis, and while the 
moft laborious Itudent I ever knew w-as Itil! in his mi- 
nority, both legal and academical, an undergraduate in 
tliclbiiverfity, and confiderably under the"age which 
the law calls the age of difcrction, the cafual light of a 
folio volume filled with extradts from ylntbirk maiiu- 
feripts s.'ffordcd me an opportunity of learning that 
he liad Idled (in all) four fuch volumes with liinilar 
cxtradls, made witli ids own hand in the liodleum 
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ibrar}'', where, though an undergraduate, he was by 
pecial favour permitted to Itudy. Many of thefc ex- 
ratfts were probably made from manufcripts of which 
lo other copies are known to be extant ; and it is cer- 
ain that all of tfiem were tranfcribed from books, which, 
iccording to the laws of that library, could not be car- 
•ied' out of it. Had they been Icfs rare and more ac- 
^eflible, they would hardly have been tranfcribed by 
Mr William Jones at the expence of fq much time 
isithey required, for I have realbn to believe that, in 
his own opinion, their intrinfic merit was not very 
Treat. I have mentioned thcfe fadts becaufc they are 
lot generally known; but as I do not mean to pro- 
nounce an eulogy an Sir William Jones, nor to at- 
tempt even the llighteft Iketch of his life and writings,- 
I fhall ,not dwell on the extraordinary diligence with 
which be laboured in the mines of jurifprudence, at 
the fame tiihe that he purfued the lludy of Oriental 
learning ; neither lhall 1 entet upon a critical examin- 
ation of the voluminous and convincing proofs he gave 
the publick of his pre-eminence in both. I lhall con- 
tent inyfelf with obferving that if ever the Engl'ijh 
lettlements in hidia lliall add, to the Iplendor of their 
prolperity in commerce and war, the honour and pride 
of having, beyond all former example, communicated 
to Europe the wifdom and learning of Ajia, for tliat 
well-earned honour, that juft principle of honeft pride, 
'they muft own thcmfelves indebted to Sir William 
J o.VES. 

For my firft acquaintance with Sir JoH::!t Shore, 
conliderably more than twenty years ago, t W'as obliged 
to my late brother William Chambers, afterwards 
a very worthy and refpedtable member of this Society, 
and I believe much beloved by all who knew him. 
Mr. Shore and he were then very young forvantsof 
the Eiiji India Company, of congenial minds, and at- 
tached to each other by limilarity of ftudies and pur- 
iuits, Iiaving both in making their choice of life pitched 
ujjoii the ftudy of Afiatick languages, as the mode in 
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they cauldY^rve the Cdrttp'any with moft holionr ant? 
advantage to their employers and themi'clvcs. I may, 
I believe, venture confidently to add, -that the Jui^ 
, /W/«> CiitMpany had not .at dhat time any t^o fervants 
fo young -and lb well acquaitfted (at the Ifime time) with 
the languages and learning of .'(/ia, and padiculaiiy 
with the Verfian tnnguetartd the autliors who have writ- 
ten in it. Pardon, Gekllcmen, this mcnlion of a much 
loved and murli kmented brother, to which I have 
been tempted by the pleafure of uniting his name 
with that^of our- late much honoured l^rcfidont. 

SoofT' after the time of which I have ipoken, my 
brother, led by motivits of private con' cniencc, be- 
took himfelf to an humble court'e of life, in wiiicli he 
palled las days with more utility than iurh':, but with- 
out ever deferting his favourite iVudics, till it pleafed 
the Almighty tliat he fhould reft from his labours. 
Mr, Shore with that confciouliiefs which every groat 
mind has of its own powers, was not eoniont merely to 
perfeverc witli afliduity in his aliontlon to liter- 

ature, Imt applied liimfelf at the fame time to every 
Icience and every part of knowledge which might quali- 
fy him for the moft important and fpicndid offices in 
the Ihitijh dominions in j^Jia. lie became eminent 
for his minute accpiaintancc with the revenues of i>V«- 
jtu;/, as well as for his general Ikill in finance ; for his 
knowledge of the politicks of b?dlu in particular, as well 
a.s of the ieicnce of Government in general ; and no 
one was lurpril’ed ivhen after viliting his native country, 
he returned to Beni’iil as Sir John Shore, the deftined 
fucccflbr of Lord Cojinv, aeeis. 

To Ipeak of his condu6l: fince he became Governor 
General, would be unbecoming, becaufe prefiimptu- 
ous, and is totally unnecellary, becaufe almoft every 
rnembt r of this Society is as well acquainted with his 
ZTiCriTi! as I can be. I mention him as Govarmor Ge-- 
ner-il unly b .caule while in that ftation he accepted the 
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of our Preliticnt, and proved to us by his own example, 
riiat neither the cares of Government, nor the multi- 
farious dutirsofaGovernor General, ate inconfilfchtwith 
£1 very coniidcrable and uieful degree of atteiition tp 
AJiutuk refoai^ches. 

SlTTfirhave been the two former Prefidents of the 
AJiaiick Society. That by the choice of this: learned 
alleiubiy I am called into the place which th^ have va- 
cated, as it dcpreiTcs my hopes, lb it mull excite my 
diligence. Abilities no man has the power of conferring 
on himleif, but fidelity and iadultry are always attain- 
able. 

WiiKX fome refpeftable members of this Society 
firft mentioned to me their own wilh and that of dthers 
that I 1'hould fuccecd Sir Jonx Suorr in this chair, 
1 told them, witli great franknefs and fincerity, that I 
did not think I had either health, or Icifure, or ability 
to perform as I cUuld wifh the duties of the office ; and 
particularly, that I thought myfelf deficient in one at- 
'taiiiment vviiich might be expected in a Prefident, in 
as much as i have but a flight and llipcrficittl know- 
ledge of any Aftattck language. Some qualifications 
for the prefidcncy the partiality of friendfliip may per- 
haps dil'cover in me, and ihelc, whatever tliey may be, 
lhall be devoted, as far as health and freedom from bu- 
finefs will permit, to the purpofes of tlic Society. If 
it is now too late, at the age of lixty, greatly to increale 
my own flock of Oriental literature, I will at Jeaft en- 
deavour to promote the increafe of it in others. 

“ Rt fungar vice cotis ; acutuni 
Reddcre qua fer rum valet, c^^vrs iftfe fccandi'* 


As 
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IL 


N4MATIVE/ a JOURNEY from "AGRA 
to OUJEIN. 

William Hujtter, 

Before entering on the following narrative, it will 
be proper to detail fome of the principal circumflances. 
which led to the journey. That is the fubjed of it, 
About the month of Septend>er 179O, Sindiah, who 
was engaged in a war with the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Joiuihpoor, but had, for about two years, remained 
quiet at Matra, and confided the operations of the 
campaign, to his generals, ' thought it expedient (al- 
though his arms had lately been crowned with fignal 
fuccel's, .at Meertah^ were the whole force of Joudhpoor 
was, witli great llaughter, overthrown) to take the 
field in perfon. 

• WiiEsr his intention was certainly known, Major 
Palmer, the Englijh refidcnt at his court, who was 
Then at Agra, dftered to accompany him on the ex- 
pedition. He replied, that as he expeded to return 
loon, he was unwilling to put the refidentto an unne- 
ceflary inconvenience. Sindiaii direded his courfe 
towards Jayanagar, which being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unex^ 
perienced, devoted to pleafurc, incapable of ferious 
attention, and irrefolute in his councils, was thrown 
into the greateft confiernation. The Kajah and his 
ally of Jondhpoor gladly lubmitted to any conditions 
of peace that Sindiah thought proper, to didate. 
They agreed to pay a heavy fine; and a confiderable 
annual tribute ; and they ceded tlie fortrefs and diftrid 
of Ajimere, which had been lurrendered to them, in 
a treacherous, or cowardly manner, during the war, by 
the officer to whom Sindiah intrufted their defence. 
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Having brought this affair to a happy condufion, 
SiNDiAH marched to Jljlmerey where he was joined by 
his army from Joudhpoor, Here he had not remained 
lojig, before lie was invited, by thci. ^na oi'Oudipoorf 
to alHft him in recovering his autliofity, ^nd in reduc- 
ing to obedience Bheem Sing, the governor , of the 
fbrtrels of Cheitorey who had thrown off his allegrance, 
and was in arms againft his fovereign. The llajah of 
Oudipoor, is looked on as the head of all the liajpo&t 
tribes, arid has the title of Kam by way of pre-emi- 
nence. His family is alfo regarded with high refpedt 
by the Mtt/ulmans thcinfelves, in confequcnce of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is 
faid to- be defccnded, in the female line, from the ce- 
lebrated Anushirwan, who was king of Perjia at the 
birth ofrMoHAMMED ; and thus to have, in that line; 
a common origin with the Seids defrehdcd from Hus- 
sein, the fon of Ali. The circumftance is remarka- 
ble, and is certainly worthy of a careful invcftigation. 
For, if adrnitted, it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to 
liave exifted, at, that time, between tlie natives of /«- 
dta, and the neighbouring Pa^an nations, as, com- * 
pared with the ancient prohibition of the intermixture^ 
ol different cafts, to cflablilh the exifring traces of a 
Common origin. 

But the Rank, though the firft in dignity, is in- 
feriour in power, to the Rajahs of Jayanagar and 
Jovdhpoor : and the ftrength of the fortrefs of Cheitorey 
which is lituated on a high and rugged mountain, en- 
couraged Bheem Sing, one of his moft powerful vaf- 
fals, to throw off the yoke of fubjedlion. 

SiNDiAH readily accepted the invitation, and pro- 
ceeded to Cheitore, where he w'as met by the Rana. 
He invefted the fort ; and although his progrefs, 

f gainft a place of fuch ftrengtli, was necefl'arily How, 
e at length reduced Bheem Sing to fuch ftreights, 
that he furrendered the fort, and fubmitted himfelf to 
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the SiNDiAH at put a garrifou into the 

tort, but foon after, delivered it over to the Jfatia^ in 
purfuance of their previous agreement. 

After remaining here fomc time, Sindiah deter- 
mined, inlleJfd of returning to Mafra^ to proceed far- 
ther fouthward. A variety of motives has been alfigned 
for this journey, which terminated in his death, and 
probably contributed to accelerate that event. The 
meafure was liable' to ftrbng objedtions ; and u® dif- 
fuafives were fpared, on the patt of Rana Khan, one 
of SiNniAii’s oldell counfcllors, and naoft faithful fef- 
vants ; perhaps the only one who .followed his for- 
tunes from pure perfonal attachment ; confeiousi of 
which, the prihte always honoured him with the ap- 
pellation of brother. The recent conqucils in.J/m- 
dujiah were fiill in a very unfettled ftate ; the fiipu- 
lated tribute from the Rajahs oi Jayanagiir and Joudh- 
foor was yet unpaid, and thofe chiefs would gladly 
have feized any opportunity of evading- the performance 
of their tompadl ; .in which attempt, they might ex- 
. pedf to be well fuppqrted by their warlike Rajpoots ^ 
who burned with impatience to fhake oft* the galling 
■^•oke of the Mahratias. The northern and weftern 
frontiers lay expofed to the annual incurfions of the 
Sik,hs, who might be encouraged, by the abfence of 
the chief, to adls of greater audacity. Lafily, the 
jcaloufy entertained, by the Poona government, of the 
great ac'ceflion" of power, which had accrued to SiN- 
1)1 AH, from, the conqueft of Hlnduji'an, was no fecret ; 
and the auxiliaries, that under the command of Hoe- 
car and An Bahahur, were fent him, by that 
court, when he was prfefted by a combination of the 
Rajpoot, Mogul, and Afghan forces, were now be- 
come, at lealt fufpicious friends, if not fccret and 
domel'iic foes, envious of his exaltation, and willing 
to embrace any occalion of aggrandizing themfelves, 
at his expence. 

On the other hand, he probably conceived, that 
while the tranquillity of his pofleliions in lihulnjlan 

would 
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would be fufficiently fecured, by committing them 
to the protedtion of the fame armies, by which they 
had been acquired, under the command of the leaders 
who had hitlierto condudled thole armies to*^ vidtory ; 
fome important advantages were to be ol^tained by his 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftablllhing. an in- 
fluence in that court, to obtain an order for The recal 
of Hoecar and Aei Bahadur, and thus to be left in 
foie polfellion of tlic new conquells. As the expence 
of making and maintaining thofe conquells, in the 
name as he pretended, and on behalf of the Peshwa, 
had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, 
he hoped to receive, from the treafury of Poona, the 
balance, w'hich, on a comparifon of accounts, was al- 
lowed to be eight crores of rupees. Lallly, as his pa- 
ternal cllate in the Decan was deftitute of llrong places, 
he was dclirous of obtaining a grant of fome fortrefs 
adjoining to it, for the fecurity of his family and pof- 
feffions. Thefe were the principal heads iniuTcd on, 
in his negociations with the court of Puotia ; and his 
hopes of eftablilhing an influence there (befidcs what 
he might expeft from the gratitude of the Peshwa ’ 
and of Naha Phaenawebs, one of whom owed the 
fovereignty, and the other his office of prime miniftcr, 
in a great degree, to Sind e ah’s exertions, were found- 
ed on the rel'pe6lable force by which he was attended ; 
fufficient to awe the government, and make it afraid 
to difoblige him. For the reft, he trufted to his o\vn 
addrefs, in flattering the vanity, and amufing the ju- 
venile levity of the Peshwa, lb as to create, in Im 
mind, a perlbnal attachment, towards himfelf. 

• 

Besides thefe grand obje6ls, he had others in view, 
of a fubordinate nature. He had been fourteen years 
abfentfrom Ouje ’m, the capital of his jageer; and, many 
complaints having reached him, of inal-adminillra- 
tration, npi the part of thofe entrufted with authority 
there, his prefence became neceflary, for the redlifi- 
cation of abul'es. 
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To thefe political motives, were added the calls of 
JiiperJiiUon, to which this chief, though in other re- 
fpefts polleffing a vigorous mind, and an enlightened 
uiiderftiinding, feems to have ever lent a willing car. 
Though borp and educated in the Hindu religion, and 
fcrupuloufly qbfervant. of all the ufages which . it en-« 
joins ; iTe -Ihewed a great complaifance towards the 
inftitutions ot Maiiommed. , And here, by the way, 
we may obferve, that thefe tw^o religions have exifted 
•together in Hindujtan^ for fo long a time, the profef- 
fors of both have acquired a habit of looking on each 
other with an eye of indulgence, unufual in other 
countries, between thofe who maintain fuch oppofite 
tenets. Thus, 'the Hindu is often fecn to vie with the 
difciplc of Ali, in his demonftrations of grief for tho 
fate of the two martyred fons of that apoltle ; and in. 
the fplendor of the pageant annually exliibitcd in their 
conunemoration. He pays a refpedt to the holidays 
prefcribed by the Koran^ or let apart for the remem-, 
tjrance of remarkable events in the life of the prophet 
I or his apoftles. This degree of complaifance is per- 
haps not furprizing in the difciple of Brahma, whofe 
maxim is, that the various . modes of worlhip, prac- 
Tifed by the different nations of the earth, fpring alike 
from the deity, and are equally acceptable to him. 
But, even they who follow the intolerant dodlrines of 
the Koran, are no longer thofe furious and fanguihaiy 
zealots, who, in the name of Gon and his prophet, 
marked their courfe with defolation and flaughter, de-. 
molifhing the Hindu temples, and eredling mofques 
on their ruins. They found the^ patient conftancy of 
the Hindu fuperior to their violence ; that the feat Of 
torments and of death was unable to make him deftrt 
the tenets which his anceftors had handed down to 
him, from an unfathomable antiquity ; but, that if 
left in the quiet poffellion of thefe, he was a peaceable, 
induftrious, and valuable fubje61. Accordingly, we 
obferve among the Mufulmans of Hindnfinn, a great de- 
ference for the prejudices of their neighbours or de- 
pendants, of tlic Hindu perl'ualion. Particularly, iii 
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“the Jtooly or faturnalia of India, wheii liberty oif l^cch 
-^nd action towards fuperiorsj are allowed to as greit; 
an extent, as among the ancient ; the 

mans ate fcen to enter into the diverlionj- with' as 
much alacrity as tliti'llindus themfclves. ^ 

Thus, theMah/'alta prince was not altogctllEr lingu- 
lar in the attempt to unite the ohferVanee of bpth reli- 
gions; but,hiscomplaifance, inthisrefpc<ft,was<ieftamiy 
carried to. an unufual length ; which is keebunted for 
in the following manner. Siiah Munsoor, aMttful- 
man fakeer, who protended to the gift of prophecy, be- 
ingconfulted by Sindiah, foretold his future great- 
nels ; faying, ** Go, I have given yqu the country, as 
far as Dehly." Such a predi<ftionj addrefled to a mind 
fo ambitious, fo perfevering in the attainment of any 
object once propofed to itfelf, and fo ftrongly lindtured 
with fupcrltition, may have been very inftrumental in 
bringing about its own accomplilhment. However this 
may be, it was fully verified ; and Sindiah naturally 
lodced on the memory of the Shah with great venera>- , 
tion. He kept bis difcipla and fuccelTor, Hub bed 
Shah, conftantly about his perfon, afligned him a 
jageer and a numerous retinue, and daily performed 
the ceremony of proliration before him, and of killing 
hU feet. Shah Munsoob was buried at Beer, a place 
in the Nizam's dominions, and Hubbeb Shah had 
frequently urged Sindiah to vifit the. tomb of that 
faint . Sex'cral circumftances contributed at this time, 
to give weight to his advice. Belides the veneration 
Sindiah had for the prophet of his greatnefs, and the 
elScacy he might aferibe to fuch a pilgrimage, in pro- 
moting the future luccefs of his affairs ; he was anxious 
for a fon, to be the heir of his fortunes, and hoped 
to obtain this boon, by his devotion at the holy Ihrine. 
One of his favourite wives, allb, w*s lingering under a 
fatal diftemper, and fl»e imagined that the influence 
rf the holy man’s allies afforded the only profpedt of 
relief, 

■ #• 
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From Cheitore, he iccofdingly marched to Oujem, 
and finding that , city • eicpofcd to frequent robberies, 
and other diforders, from the negleft of juflice j for 
tiie exert ife of which, the . perfons. .intruftcd ' with the 
adminifiratiop pretended they had not a fufficicnt 
force > he gave the police, and judiciary pdwer in 
charge f?fx;re of his own confidential, fervants, whom 
he fupported^- with a body, of foldiers; leaving the 
management of the revenue in the hands of the 
former colledlors. After flaying twenty-three days, he 
continued his march. 

These tran factions occupied the fpace of a year 
and five months ; at which time, in confequence of 
Sindiah’s application for that purpofc. Major Pal- 
mer received orders to join him. He determined to 
proceed by the way of Gmlior, though a circuitous 
foad, becaufe it lies through countries where Sind r ah’s 

iles would -be refpedled. • 

On the 23d of Fehruary 1 792 , we marched fironv 
jigra to Baady a fmall vulage, lying S 25 W diftant 
in a llraight line ten and a half Britijh mileSi The road 
lay through a fertile and well-cultivated country, ia- 
terfperfed with clumps of • mango (Magmfera IndicaJ^ 
JSeem (Melica Azadu'achi)^ and wild, date (ElaU 
Sylvejiris.) 

Feh. 24. — Marched to Munniah^ S 13 W 16,8 
miles. This is an incoufiderable village. On the 
march, we crofled two rivers, the Utingen and jS/tw- 
Gunga. On the banks .of the latter flands Jahjow^ 
where there is a handlome feray, built of ftone. This 
village is rendered famous by two decilive adtions, 
fought on nearly the fame fpot, clofc to it. The firft, 
on the 7 th of A. H. 1068, or Junes, l658 

N. W. wherein Aurungzere totally defeated his bro- 
ther Dae A SuEKoH ; and the fecond, in the year 
llJQ, between the two ions of Aurckgzebe, Shah 

AaIiUM, 
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AaluMj and Azem Shak, in wjiich the latter 
ilajn, and left to his brother undifputed pofleflion of 
the Indian empire *. 

Feh. 25. — Marched S 12* W 6.2 miles, to Dhal- 
foor^ a pretty large town, fituated within a mile of the 
river CJiumbttl, oi\ the banks of which is a foA'of the 
lame hame with the town. I'he hilly country begins 
8t this place. One remarkable conical hill, near the 
town, has on the top of it, a tomb, furrounded with 
a ftone wall. The lower part of the hill is com- 
pofed of a reddilh Schi/ltis, and the upper of free-done. 

Feh. 26 .— Marched to Chooh-Seray. The diftance 
m a ftraight line is only 5,8 miles, S 33 E ; but the 
Chufiibul, at the fort, is deep ; and in order to ford it 
at Keyterce^ near four miles higher up, the road makes 
a circuit, among hills and broken ground, lb as to mea- 
fiire 12i miles. < 

The Ch^nhtl is one of the moft conliderablc rivers 
of ITindujtan. Taking its rife near the ancient city 
of Mundu, in the heart of the province of Maleon, 

♦ Such was the information received from the people on th^ 
fpot ; but (he account giveu by Eraout Khan, who x^asprefeiit 
ia the laitof thcle battles, proves it to have been tought nearer io 
Agra. 

On the day before the a 6 tion, Azim Shah was encamped be- 
tween Jabjo"jj and Agra, on a barren plain, void of water, fo that 
the army was much diilrelicd.” (Memoirs, p. 30.) This mull ha\e 
been between the BafL-Gunga, which runs paft Jabjenv^ and the 
Vtingen, which is diliant fiom it eight miles and one half, on the 
joad towards Agra. 

On tlic morning of the (Sunday the 18th of Tiubhee ul 

Awul A. H. lliy,oTJune Ip, 170/ N^S.) the PrinceBEDAu Bucht, 
who commanded the advanced guaid of Azim Shah’s army having 
reached a village, near which 'was a flrcam of clear water, was ad- 
vifed by Bradut Khan t© halt. This could be no other than the 
XJtingeTii which is the only llream of water between Jahjinv and 
Agia. The Prince confciUed to follow his advice, but afterwards, 
in the abfence of Eradut Khan, advanced 9 giving up the advan- 
tage of the water 9 and as he appears to have m.ii..hvd at leall an 
boar after this, before he met with the enemy, (Memoirs, p. XU) 
we may fuppoie the engagement to have commciif ed, at the dif- 
taace^f three miles from the Limgen, on the fideXff Agra. 


within 
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Wltliin fifteen miles of the Nerludda, it purfues a 
north-eafterly diredion* and .after wafhing the, city 
of Kotah, and receiving the tribute of many fub- 
ordinatejlreams, at. length empties it felf into the Jumnay 
twenty miles below Eidv:a, The whole lengtlt of its 
courfc is aboht 440 miles. The breath of its channel, 
at the ford^qif Keyteree, is three quarters of a mile. 
That village iS:^nd8 on the fouthern bank, which is 
bold and lofty. In the rainy fcafon, when the channel 
is full, the profpedl of fuch a body of running water, 
bounded by hills, which rife in a variety of fantaftic 
lhapes, forms a landfcape peculiarly interefting to a 
traveller, whole eye has been fatigued with contem- 
plating the uniformity of that vaft plain, which is em- 
braced between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Choola-Seray is a fmall village, with a mud fort, in 
which refides a colletilor on the part of the Mahraftas. 
^eh, 28 . — Marched S 29 E )7, 2 miles, to Noor-' 
dy a large village, on the fouth bank of Sank river, 
er which is a bridge of feven arches, very well 
iilt of ftone. Adjoining to the village is a pretty 
.rge garden, enclofed by a Hone wall ; the work'of^ 
Aurungzebe, as appears by the following inferipfion, 
•over the gjvte : 

cy' ^ 

fr* 

I'VV 

TRANSLATION. 

“ This garden was planted by the the king 

G 

“ Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Sqn^ 
in all his i'plendor : 

When he demanded a fentence to denote its date 
‘‘ An invifible voice replied thou haft fecn the 
garden of beauty. " .■ .»* 

,A. Hej. 1077. Ths 
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■ The laft wdrds t3W^ contain the date^ agree- 
ably to the Perfian notation, thus 

W - 2; 


t 

c 

I 

J 


1000 . 

3. 

40. 

1 . 

30. 


107 7‘ 

anfwering to tlie year of our ajra 1666. 

Within the garden is a monument, to the me-- 
mory of Goonna Begum, a princefs celebrated fbi 
her perfonal accompHflimcnts, as well as for the vi- 
vacity of her wit, and the lire of her poetical gcni»is. 
Several of her lyric comppfitions, in the Jlmdnfianny 
language, are Hill lung and admited*. She was 
the daughter of the Nawab Alla Kooh Khan, fiir- 
named Ciiinga, or Siiesh Angooshtee, from hav- 
ing lix lingers on each hand ; a Munfubdar of 5000 
horfe. His daughter after being betrothed to Shujah- 
UD Dovvlah, was married to Ghazee-ud-dekn 
Khan and this rivallhip is faid to have in part laid the 
foundation of the mortal enmity which afterwards fub- 
fifted between that Vizier and the Nawab Supder 
Jung, the father of Shujah-ud Dowlah. The 

ftirinc bears this infeription 55T 

Alas ! Goonna Begum P’ the letters in the origi-* 
llal^ taken as numerical charafters, give the date 11 89 
of the Hejirce, or of our ^era 1775. 

» 9^^ inferted by Sir WjtLiAM Jc«i££ in the 

tic llejcarcbes, vol. I. p. 55, 
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From this garden, the hill and. fort of Gualior are . 
fcen, bearing 8 32 E. 

vOn tjiis march, befidcs the Sank, we crofied two 
otljcr rivers, the Cohary or Qudree^nd Ahjin ; both ford- 
able. The fece of the country is bare, being defti- 
tute of trees, and almoft without cultivation. Near 
the road are"’' Several fmall forts, fome of mud, and 
others of ftone, podefled by petty chiefs, who derive a 
precarious revenue from predatory attacks on the un - 
wary and defencelels traveller. 

Feh. 29 . — Marched S 27 ^ E, 13,2 miles, to 
Gualior, and encamped to the north-weft of the fort, 
'j'hc hill on which flands this celebrated fortrefs,' runs 
from NisEtoSls W. It is in length one mile 
and fix tenths. • Its greateft breadth does not exceed 
3(p yards. The height at the north end, where it is 
teft, is 342 feet. At this end is a palace, and 
/ut the middle of the fort are two remarkable py- 
.nidal buildings of red ftone. They are in the moft 
icient ftyle of Hindu architedlhre, and are faid to 
have been built for the refidence of the mother-in- 
law and fifter- in-law of a Rajah, who reigned in a very 
remote period, when this fortrefs was the capital of an ex- 
tculive empire. A Hone parapet runs all round, clofe to 
the brow of the hill, which is fo fteep, that it w'as judged 
j)crfe6tly fecure from aflault, till Major Pop ham took'it 
by cfcalade, on the 3d Augujl 178 O * : The only gate 
is towards the northern extremity of the eaft fide, from 

which 

> 

* The particulars of this brilliant atcbievenientj which reflects 
equal honour on that ofHcer; 33.ho commanded in chief, and un 
Captain IIkoce, who propofod the mealurc, and led on the party 
which firll gained a footing on the rock, are too well known, to 
Hand in need of recapitulation in tills place. Odie fort was, loon 
after delivered, iviveeably to the terms of alliance, to the Uana of 
(jOhui). But that prince Jiaving failed in the performance of his 
cngap;ements to the linghjh governinciii, during the war, and after- 
wards deviated from the conditions of the. treaty with the M&i - 
raitas, wherein he. had been incliideil, was jultly abandoned to 
their rcfeiitnient. Sjndiau iinelled the fort, and, alter a iVnitlois 
lic.ge of many moTulim prcvailcfl by corrupting a p:«rt ul the gani- 
Voi.VL B ‘ Kn 
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which, by Teveral flights of fteps, you afcend to the 
top of the rock. Within are feveral large natural ca- 
vities in the rock, which contain a perpetual fupply of 
excellent ’water. On the outfldc, about half 'way up, 
air many cells, wdiich contain the figures of men and 
animals, carved in the fame manner as tliofe excava- 
tions theml elves, out of the folid rocL»-^\long the 
call fide, near the fummit, runs- a Hn«^ of blue ena- 
mel, very frefli, and brilliant ; a proof that this ma- 
nufacture attained confiderable perfection in Ilhidu- 
Jian, at an early period. 

The town, which runs along the eafl; fide of tlie 
hill, is large, well inhabited, and contains many good 
houfes of llone, which is furniihed in abundance by 
the neighbouring hills. Thcfe form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, furrrounding the fort and town, at tlie difiance 
of from one to four miles. They are principally com- 
pofedof a reddifh fchifius, which Icem to contain a 
large proportion of iron. Their furfece is rugged, and 
they are deflitute of vegetable productions. To tli'i 
callward 'of the town, runs the fmall river Soonrica,^ 
which, at this feafon, is nearly dry. At the diftance of 
700 yards from the northern extremlt}' of the fort, is a 
conical hill, liaving on the top a remarkable ftone build- 
ing. It coiuifts of two high pillars, joined by an arch. 
It feems to be of ancient workmanlhip, but I could not 
learn for what purpofc it had been ereCted. Beyond 
the river Soomica is a handfome llone building, with 
a cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma.- 
HoMMED Ghous, a man celebrated for learning and 
fanClity, in the time of the Emperor Akber. Within 
the enclofure which furrouoids this monument, is a 
fmall tomb, to the memory of Tan-Sein, a mufician 

foil, wh© adimtted his troops. I’be Rana was foon after com- 
pelled to deliver himlclf into the hands of Sindiah, who lliut 
him up in^i3>is foitrefs for the remainder of bis life. That was 
not of long continuance, and his death has been ufually aferibed to 
violent means. The prevailing report in the adjacent country, is 
that poifon was adrainiflered, which not proving effefitual, he was 
ftranglcd. 

of 
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0/ incomparable Ikill, who liourilhed at the court of 
the lame monarch. The tomb is overftiadowed by a 
tr«^concerning which a fuperftitious notion prevails, 
th^theThewing of its leaves will give an extraodinary 
melody to thf voice. 


The dillridl depending on this town, which includes 
the country of Ghod, yields twenty-two lacs of ru- 
pees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, the 
remaining feven going to the expences of colleAion. 
The adminftration of the province was at this time 
entrufted by Sindiah to Ambajee Ingla, one of his 
principal generals ; in whofe abfence, his brother Khun- 
DoojEE was colledtor of the revenue, and governor of 
the fort. 


:oK'siDERABLE trade is here carried on, in cloth 
ft Chanderi, and in indigo. About feven cofs from 
h e, on the road to Nirwir^ at the village of 
i eih is a mine of iron, which is worked to coafid- 
e.ttule advantage. The fort itfelf, from its great fe- 
curity, is made ufe of by Sindiah as the place of 
confinement for his ftate prifoners ; and the grand re- 
po'fitory of his artillery, ammunition, and military 
llores. 

From GuaTwr, the ftraight road to Oujein pafles by 
Npnalr and Seronge. But as the Rajah who then pof- 
fefled Nirwir was a man of treacherous character, 
ftained with barbarous maflacres, and maintained a 
troop of banditti, to plunder every traveller that came 
within their power, it was recommended to us to go by 
the route of J^hanfi. 

The progrefs of the Mahrattas in Hinduftan, being 
marked, like that of a peftilential blaft, with deftruc- 
fton, is an obje.dt of no pleafing contemplation. Yet, 
it may not be ungrateful to the benevolent reader to 

B % hear^ 
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hear, that the cruel Rajah of Nlru'ir, expelled from his 
fort, and reduced to depend for a fcanty pittance on 
the bounty of the invaders, has no longer the poyjei' 
of doing inifchief. 

On the Oth of March we proceeded to AnUry, S lO 
E 12,9 miles. Tlie road lies between ranges of hills. 
It is fufficiently wide ; but in many parts fo encumber- 
ed with large round lloncs, as to be. with difficulty paf- 
fable by wheel carriages. The lirlt hills, towards iUta- 
Isor, are of the fame texture with thnfe which enviiou 
the fort ; but lliofe towards yin! cry are of a quart zoic 
tionc. yfnh'ry is a pretty large ■walled town, with a fort 
adjoining ; liluatetl at the foot of the hills on the bankc 
oi the fmail river DciiiGo. 

March 7> — Marched to Dihborah, S 28 E, 15 
miles. The road is good, over a champaign count -y, 
pretty well cultivated. 'I'he crop of barley ac this tipie 
was ripe. Dibhorah is a fmall village, belonging te, a 
Rajah PiRTipuT of iW/iM/r. That is a fort fiuiatcd 
on an oblong hill, wffiich, as w'ell as two other forts 
belonging to the fame Rajah, was in fight, on this day’s 
march, '^i'he R.ajah is by extradlion a .////. He is faid 
to have made an obftinatc reliftance againfi the Mah- 
ruftass on tlwir entrance into this country ; but he 
has been compelled lo pay them a tribute. 

March 8. — Marched S 20^- E, 13,8 miles, to a 
fnot, about three miles to the north-weft of Ditteah. 
'i'he tents had been lent on, lo be pitched beyond the 
town. But the Rajah, wlyj is tributary to the Mah- 
raitixs, having fallen greatly in arrears, the ap- 
proach of our people railed an apprehenfion, that 
a detachment of troops was coming from GixaUor, 
to exadt payment by force. Under this milcon- 
ceplion, the Rajah’s people refufed to permit our tents 
to approach nearer the town. But, no fboncr were 
they better informed, llian the uncle of the Rajah 
■came with a numerous retinue,- to' pay his refpedfs 

to 
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to the refident ; and with great eagerncfs of hofpt- 
jality, invited us to pitch, the next day, on a Ipot 
palace. 

Close to lihe encampment of this day, is a pretty 
high and rugged hill of cpiartz, -fome pieces of which 
are beautifully chryllallized. On its tide grows the 
Trophis Afpera of Kcexig, called Sahoorn. On this 
poor rocky foil, it is low and buthy; but in the plain 
it is a tree of contiderablc magnitude. From an idea 
of its aftringent, or antifeptic virtue, the natives ule 
little pieces of the wood, fplit at one end into a kind 
of brufli, for cleaning their ;ee h : the u!’e of thefe 
they recommend as a preferv. ti re againll tooth-ach ; 
or ? ‘remedy for that dileafc. 

r the fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpccies of 
hulus, of a blue colour, called by the natives 
etva. It is the E. aijirio'ules of Lijntx^-us. It was 
.0 found in plenty, on the argillaceous hills of Dhol- 
pvjr and Gnalior. . Within the fort, at the latter place, 
it abounded Ib-nluch, that in many fpots, a carpet of 
the lineil: azure feemed to be I'pread on the ground. 

Ilarch p. — M arched through the town oE Ditiea/ty 
which is in length above a mile and a half, and nearly 
as much in breadth ; populous and well built ; the 
houfes being of ftone, and covered with tiles. It is 
liirrounded by a ftone wall, and furnillied with gates. 
At the n<?rth-vveft extremity is a large building, with 
one large and fix finaller cupolas : which was the an- 
cient habitation of the Rajahs, and is now inhabited 
by fomc relations of the family : but the prefent Ra- 
jah has built a palace for himfelf, without the town, on 
the fouth-caft fide. It ftands on an eminence, and 
commands a view of the country, as far as Pachoztroa. 
one lide, Ninvlr on another, and JJtanJi on a third, 
dole to this hill, is a pretty extcnlive lake, on the bank 
of .which we encamped. Bearing and diflance from 
the laft cucampmchfTS. 435 E, five miles two furlongs. 

B 3 This 
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This town is in the province of Bundehund: th,c 
inhabitants are a robuft and handfome race of men> 
and wear the appearance of opulence and^contf^i 
Like the other Bundihhs, they have the reputation of 
a warlike people ; and about two years after our vifit, 
they gave a fignal pt’oof, how well they merit that cha- 
ra6ter. Gopal Row Show, Scindiah’s commander 
in chief in Hindufian, having marched with all his army 
againfti)/V/^«//, tocompelpaymentofthctribute, andex- 
a<ft a fine, was oppofed by the Rajah’s forces. An engage- 
ment enfued, in which the troops of Ditteah charged, 
Iwordin hand, the veteran battalions of De Boigne, 
which were commanded by Major Fkimont, an offieer 
of ability and experience. The Bundclahs fliewed no fear 
of the mufket and bayonet, and there were fevera! in- 
ftances of grenadiers cut down while their bayoi ets 
were buried in the breaft of the aflailant’s horfe. lyhe 
brigade loft 300 men, in this attack, and Major Ffii- 
MONT himfelf allured me, that nothing but a con- 
tinual difeharge of grape-lliot, from the guns, preferved 
it from utter deftrudlion. 

The diftrift yields a revenue of nine or ten lacks of 
rupees annually, fubjeiSl to the payment of a tribute to 
the Mahrattas ; the amount of which varies with their 
power to exa<Sl it. 

This evening, the refident received a vifit from the 
Rajah, whofe'name is Sutterjet, a man about forty 
years of age, above fix feet high, of an athletic form, 
and graceful deportment ; with a countenance not un- 
pleafing, except that the extenfive ufe of opium has 
given him an air of ftupidity. ' Notwithftanding his ha- 
bits of intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fen- 
fual pleafures, he is fond of athletic amufements, par- 
ticularly the chace. His aiSlivity and courage, in the 
attack of the boai, the neel-gaw (antilope pida of 
Pallas, or white footed antilope of Pennant) here 
called roz, and of the tyger, with all of which the 
neighbouring forefl abound, are , greatly extolled. 

The 
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The following day we halted to return the Rajah’s 
vifit, and on the ] ith March, marched to JJiansi, and 
guca mpe d to the S W of tlxe fort. Courfe. S 36^ E, 
tlTh&n^l 5 \ miles. This is a conliderable town, though 
fmaller than,Z)/V/e^?//. It is comqianded by a ftonc fort 
on a high hill ; to the fouth-eaft of which, at the dif- 
tance of .five or fix hundred yards, is another hill, nearly 
on a level with the fort. The diftridt dependent on 
this town, which yields about four lacs of rupees per 
annum, belongs to the Peshwa, and having been, for 
fifty years, uninterruptedly in his poflemon, it is 
quieter and better cultivated than nioft of the neigh- 
bouring territories, which have undergone frequent 
changes. On this account, it is frequented by the 
ca .ns from the Decan, which go to Fw rukhahaeJ, 
a he other cities of the Dooab. Hence an afflux 
' /calth, which is augmented by a conliderable trade 
the cloths of Chamliri, and by the manufadlurcs of 
rpets, and of bows, arrows, and fpears, the principal 
weapons of tiie BmdSlah tribes. 

The Soubahdar of J,hanji, Rogohat’h Harry, 
commonly refided at Burwa-Sagur, and left the care 
of J,hanft to his younger brother Sheuram Bhow. 
This gentleman paid the refident a vifit, on the evening 
of his arrival. He is a tall, handlbme man, and of genteel 
demeanour. At his requett we halted next day, and 
returned his vifit in the evening. He received us at 
his houfe in town, where we law his brother Litch 
MUN Row, elder than Sheuram Bhow, but younger 
than the Soubahdar. He was merely in a private capaci- 
ty. Formerly he was in-SiNDiAH’s fervice, and about 
two years before this period, was fent into Bundelcund, 
with a conliderable force aud twenty-two guns. But 
he was defeated by Nooni Erjun Sing, a Bvndclah 
chief, with the lols of all his guns and baggage. 

March 13. — Marched S 56^ E, twelve miles five 
fiitlongs, to Burwa Sagur, fo called from a rivulet, named 
tlic Berucuy wluCii'Suns palt it and by embankment, is 

B 4 made 
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made to form a very large pond (in HinJui, Sagtir) at 
the back of the fort or caftle. The village • is fmall, 
but contains feveral good Iioufcs, and the fields abgiij?, 
it are very well cultivated. The caftle, in w'niciVthe 
theSoubahdar refided, rcfembles an old Qothic build- 
ing, It was built b)"^ an ancient Rajah of Ouncha, and 
is laid to be one of fifty-two forts, for the building of 
which he gave orders on one day. This ancient city 
of Qimchay lay on our right, on this day’s march ; it 
is-fituated on the banks of the lieliva, about nine miles 
S E by S from Jjianji. The Rajah of Ouncha was for- 
merly the head of the Butulilah tribes, from whom the 
other Rajahs received tlxcteeka, or token of inveftiture. 
But his revenue has, by various defalcations, been re- 
duced to one lac of rupees, and his confequcnce has ' 
proportionably declined. The name of the preftnt 
Kajali is Bickeemajeet. 

On tliis day’s march, we palled the Bchva, for the 
firfi-time. This river, ftom its force, fouth of Bojud, 
to its confluence with the Jummt, below Culpee, de- 
Icribes a courfc of 340 miles, in a north- eafterly di- 
rection. Its bed, where we crofi'ed, was three furlongs 
in breadth ; fandy, and full of round ftones. The water, 
at this I'eafon, is only knee-deep ; but in the rains, it 
fwells to fuch a height as to be impaflable. Ivvo miles 
from Bnrwa-Sagur-i we palled the Bhood ?<tdlah, on a 
bridge of eight arches, built by the prefent Soubahdar. 

On our arrival, we were agreeably furprized to re- 
ceive from the Soubahdar, a prefent of cabbages, let- 
tuce, celery, and other productions of an European 
garden. In the evening, the Soubahdar paid us a vifit; 
he appeared to be about fixty years of age, rather be- 
low the middle ftature; his countenance befpoke intel- 
gence, and his manners were pleafing. Ilaving had 
orcalion, on account of fome bodily infirmity, to re- 
pair to the Englljh ftation of Kunhpoor, for medical 
aliiftance, he had contracted a relilh for European 

. , raanxtcrs 
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jnanners and cufloms. He had difcernment enough 
to perceive our fuperiority in arts and Icience over 
countrymen ; and poUclTing a fpirit of liberal en- 
exemption from national prejudices, 
which isveiy uncommon among the natives of Hin 
dujlutij'ho was very defirous of gaining a knowledge of 
our improvements. Next morning, when we returned 
his vilit, he received us in an upper room of the caftle, 
which, inftead of the Bmduftany vvujium, was furnifhed 
w'ith chairs and tables, in the European manner. He 
iliowed us fcveral EngTiJh books, among which was the 
I'econd edition of the Encyclopredui Brilannica. Of this 
lie had got all the plates neatly copied by ariifts of his 
own. To get at the llores of fciencc which thefe 
vf ’ imcs contain, he had, even at that advanced period 
o e, formed the projcdl of ftudying the Evglijh 
I. juage. He exprehed great anxiety to procure a 
teacher, or any book that could facilitate his purfuit; 
and was highly gratified by Lieutenant M'Piireson’s 
])refenting him a copy of Gilchrist’s, Di(*ilionary. 
He entertained us with feveral tunes on a hand-organ, 
which he had got at Kanhpoori and exhibited an 
clcdtrical machine, oonftrudted by a man in his own 
fcrvice. The cylinder was a common table Ihade"'; 
vith this he charged a vial, and gave pretty finart 
ihocks, to the no fmall aftonifhment of thofe who were 
the fubjedls of his experiments, and of the fpe^latbrs^ 
As the weather was very, dry, the operation fucceeded 
remarkably well. He even projiofed fenfible queries, 
on the nature of the cledtric fluid, and the parts of the 
phial in which the accumulation took place ; as, whe- 
ther in the glafs, or the coating, Stc. which fliow-ed 
that he did not look on the cxperimenls with an eye of 
mere childilli curiolity, which is amuf d tvirh novelty; 
but hud a defire to in\cftig.ite the caufe of the 
ph.enomena. I am lorry to add, that this man, being, 
about two years ago, feized with fome, (“oinplaiut, 
which he confidered as incurahle, repaired to Benares, 
and there drowned himfclf in the Canges. 


Ilarcti 
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March 15. — Marched S g E, il,3 miles, to Tirti- 
a fmall village, belonging to the Rajah of Ouncha. 
The road is flony, and much encumbered with tho^'< ' 


March l6. — Marched S 17 E, 13 njiles, to Bu- 
mmree. The road more open, efpecially towards the 
end. We encamped on a plain, very prettily fhaded 
with clumps of trees. The village ftands upon a rifing 
ground, the houfes are of ftone, covered with tiles ; 
the llrcets wide and clean. . 


March 17. — Marched S !25 E, li,3 miles, to 
Bclgaung. The road lies through a wood, in the be- 
ginning much encumbered, afterwards more open In 
the woods, we met with the Bombax GoJJypmm of 
a beautiful tree, of middling fize, which 
grows frraight, and lias but few branches, all at the 
top. It bears large yellow flowers, in clufiers, at the 
ends of the branches. At the time when I faw it, it 
had no leaves. 


March 18. — ^Marched S 2 W, io,05 miles, to 
Tearec. The road, in the beginning, encumbered 
with brufn-wood, but afterwards clear, and tire coun- 
try cultivated. The crop of w'heat and barley was 
nearly ripe. This is a large village, with a fort, on an 
adjoining height. It is in the diftridt of the Ouncha 
Rajah. Chandiri is reckoned fixteen cofs from hence, 
and Chatter^ocr twenty-five. 

March ig. — Marched S 23^ W, 11, g7 miles, 
to Marounee, a pretty large village, with a fort, be- 
longing to Ram-Chund, the Rajah of Chattderi, which 
is diftant fourteen cofs, towards the N. W. The, Ra- 
jah lives in a kind of retirement at Oudh, and has left 
the adminiftration in the hands of his fon, who pays 
a tribute to the Mahrattas. I'he road was good, e:^- 
cept at palling the fmall river Jumnar, the banks of 
which are fteep, and its bed full of large round ftones. 

Alfo, 
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Alfo, towards the end of the march, the ground is 
\)roken into holes. The country open, and pretty well 
• s-nltivated. 

Wt!(ch 20, — ^Marched S 56 W, 8,07 tudes to Sind^ 
•withay ' through a country the inoft completely culti- 
vated that I have ever beheld in Tlindujlan. The 
plain, as * • as the eye can reach, was covered with a 
luxurian' rop of wheat and barley. It is in the diftri6t 
of Chan,, i, but belongs to a Rajpoot chief, wlio is in 
loin'* meafure independent of the Rajah, only paying 
cho to the Mahraitas. Near the village is a pretty 
lai tank, banked in with ftone. To-day we crolled 
tl .mall river Jamny, and a nullah. On the banks of 
t i nullah, I found thtD^ha-wry (Aft. Ref. IV. 42.) 

■ . lich I learn from Dodlor Roxburgh is the Lyth'im 
j uticofum of Linnaius *. 

March 1 \. — Marched S 21^ W, 9,32 miles to 
i\anit. Road interfedted with feveral nullahs, and 
broken ground : the country cultivated, but not fo 
well as yelterday. This village is fituated at the foot 
of the hills which feparate Bundclcund from Mdlava. 
It belongs to the Bund&la Rajah of Gur-cootah^ but 
pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Mahraitas^ who 
have a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of 
Great Sagur, for the colledlion of it, ' 

March 22. — Marched S 23f W, 8,35 miles, to 
MaJtown. The road lies through a pafs in the hills, 
the firfl: part narrow, fteep, much encumbered with 
ftones and thick jungle. Above the ghaut there is a 
good road, with a gentle declivity all the way to Mal- 
town, and a mile beyond it, where we encamped. 

* The Editors of Dr. Roxburgh’s work refer it to the genus 
OrijUa^ with the trivial name of tomentoja, which feems to have 
been fpplied from fome milconccptioii, as the leaves, though 
whitiiii beneath^ are fmooth. 


This 
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This is a large village, with a ftonc fort. It belongs 
to the fame Kajah ns Nam! y and pays chout in a fimilar 
manner. 

March 23 . — Marched S ().1 W, 11,Q2 mil^.,' to 
KyhemLifa, a large walled town, and adjoining to it a 
fort, built on a liill. It belongs to the diftridl of Sa- 
gur, wliieh is didant about feventeen cofs to the fouth- 
caftward. The Squbahdar o\' Sii^ur is fon to BALAJEF. 
of Calpee. The diftricfls under Baeajee, hic.brothcr' 
Gunga and his Ion, yield a revenue ofvabout 
thirty lacks of rupees, of whicli nine arc remitted to 
rcoiia. 

‘2 1.- -Marched S d3-| W, 10,25 miles, to 
JRawpoor, through a counrrv level and well cultivate:!.. 
The foil is a bl.ick veget.)i)!e mould, and by the roai 
tide, is cracked, farming holes. Many village ,s are 
feen at a diftnnee, on both fides of the road. The 
gr.ain was in great part got in. 

'Mi7rc]i2b. — Marched M 8.5 W, 10,62, miles, to 
Koorwey and Borcifo, two tovvns, ahnoft united, on the 
banks of the Behva. '.f'hcy -.re of confidcrable lize, 
and at the former is a large done fort. They are in- 
habited by Patans, who fettled here abemt a hundred 
years ago, in the time of Aurungzere. Their chief 
and the head of the prefent Bopdl family, wore bro- 
thers, and obtained their refpetdive cfiablitltments at 
the fame time, i'lic prefent Naivdh is Hoormut 
Khan. revenue is faid to be between one anti 
two lac.s of rupees, hut it is fcqueftcred, for the pay- 
rnciTf of a debt to the MahratUis ; fo that he has no- 
tiiiug more, for Ids expences, than they choofe to al- 
low lunu The roail was good, the country well cul-' 
tivaied. 

Miirrh 2(\ — Marched S.2.'?§ W, 11,3 miles, to 
Kh'v'ah. Croffte! the B^lwnh clofc to yeflerday’a en- 
eauipinent, 'i'ht' banks are ftct'p, and the bed ftony. 
The' foil adjoining is a black ;‘^but, two miles 

and 
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and a half farther on we entered on a day, the fur- 
Vace of which was covered with rcddilh ftones, that 
deemed to contain iron. This extended for a little 
each tide of the road, where the ground was 
hig/^nd appeared to be little capable ol’ cultivation ; 
but, I ^omediftance, the fields which lay lower were 
covered with grain. This kind of ibil continued for 
two milcsi and terminated at a fmall iiulhih, near die 
banks o£» nich is a plantation of date trees (Elate Syl- 
■ For the remaining part of the way, the foil 
is the^Shie black mould that w'e had fceii in the lalt 
mar' es. The grain was in great part cut down, and 
ca* mg into the villages. 'I’he road good, country 
w'f cultivated. Kirivah is a middle-lized village, in 
tl diftridt of Keot ■’ivey. At the diftance of three cofs 
t die fouth-eaftward is feen a remarkable conical liill, 

the foot of which is a large town, named OJij)oor, 
which belongs to Sixdiah. There was formerly a 
fort on the hill, but that has fallen to ruin, or been 
deftroyed. 

MiircI/27. — Marched S 5^ W, B,r2 miles, to 
Bafoucla, a large town, belonging to the dillriif of 
Bhilfah. The road was, in general, good. Odic foil 
alternately black mould, and a rcddifli clay, with ftones 
of a ferruginous appearance. Where the blac^: mould 
is, the country is well cultivated : the other feems un- 
fuitableto vegetation, and confcqueiitly remains wafte. 

March'll. — ^Marched S 13^ W, 14,3 miles, to 
the fmall river Gulcutla, or cut-throat, fo named from 
murders comniitted on its banks : the road good ; foil, 
a black mould ; country well cultivated ; grain almoit 
all cut down. 

March 29. — Marched S 28 W, 10,53 miles, to 
Bhilfah. Road good, foil as .before. The wheat har~ 
veil:, which is the principal grain oi Xhc. Ruble, was got 
in. They cultivate v*ry little barley. I51 tke Khcreef 
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they have a good deal of rice, alfo Jooar (Holcus Sorg^, 
hum Linn.) and Moong (Phafeolus Mungo) but no 
Bajemh (Holms fpcatus'). Celebrated as this ^ace is^ 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good qualityV'/ j7he 
crop of the former year had been all exported, aflii the 
new one was too frefh to be fit for ufe. The town, or 
as it is called, fort of Bhiljah, is enclofed with a Hone 
wall, furnifhed with fquare towers, and a ditfch. The 
fuburbs without the wall are not very cxte\ifive, but 
the fireets arc fpacious, and they contain foi»'e good 
houfes. The town is fituated nearly on the fou^h- weft 
extremity of the diftridt, where it is contiguous tc that 
of Bogdl. To the eaftward of the town, at ' the dif- 
tance of fix furlongs from the wall, is a high rdik, 
very fteep, on the top of which is a Durgah, conse- 
crated to the memory of a faint, named Seid-jelai.- 
UD-DEEN Bokhari. On the top of this rock I found 
a pretty large tree of the SiercuUa Uretis (Roxburgh’s 
Plants, Vol.I. No. 24.) here called Cur her ee. 

Ap-'il 1. — Marched S fi4 W, 7,82 miles, to 
Qoolgaung^ a fmall village, in the territory of Bopal. 
The road lies acrofs the Betwah, the bed of whicli is 
rocky, very uneven and fiippery. The remainder was 
a good can'iage road. The laft part lies between hills, 
which abound with a great variety of vegetable produc- 
tions. Among thefe, we found Tendu (Diofpyros Ehe- 
tntni) AcCr {Alangmm. Hort. mal, iv. 17,20.) and a 
Ihrub for which I could get no name at this place. 
In the Dooai it is called Binna or Ponga. It is the 
Ulmus iniegrifolia Roxburgh’s Indian Plants, Vol. I. 
No. 78. 

April 2.— -Marched S 04 W, 7,82 miles, ioAmdry^ 
a village in the Bopdl diftridl, fituated between two 
pretty high hills, and partly built 'on the face of the 
moft foudierly of the two. In the way lies the fmall 
river Gdiora-Puchar, fo named from the great number 
of large, round, fiippery ftoncs, with which its bed is 

filled. 
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filled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. The 
road to that river is through a jungle, and in ftTcial 
' "irts uneven ; the remainder good, though ..a culti- 
' country. 

— Marched S 51|- W, i6,ii miles to Bo~ 
fid. Ab(^ four miles from Amary is a deep pafs, up- 
hill, for t^ fpace of about twenty paces. The re- 
mainder C>y the road is good. The firfl, part of it is ' 
through thick jungle, the laft through a cultivated 
countp The town of Jiof&l is extenftve, and fur- 
round . with a ftonc wall. On the outfide is a large 
gunr with ftreets wide and ftraight. On a riling 
gro .d, to the fouth-weft of the town, is a fort, called 
b\. :h gurh, newly erected, and not yet qtiite finilhed. 
It has a ftone wall, with fquare towers, but no ditch. 
The fpot on which it is built is one folid rock. To 
the fouth-weft, under the walls of this fort, is a very 
extenfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five ftreams, ifluing from the neigh- 
bouring hills ; which funn a kind of amphitheatre 
round the lake. Its length is about fix miles, and 
from it the town has the addition of Tdl to its name. 
Thelc hills, and others in the neighbourhood, con- 
tain a foft free ftone, and a leddilli granite, the latter 
of which feems well calculated for buildings tliat will 
refill water, and the injuries of the weather : it is ac- 
cordingly ufed in the new embankment which is now 
building at the eaft end of the lake. From this part 
ifTues the fmall river Patara, and it is laid that the 
Beivaah takes its rile from another part of the fame. 

The town and territory of Ropdl are occupied by a 
colony of Patans^ to whom they were afligned by 
Aurungzere. The prefent Nawab Mohammed 
Hyat, a man about lixty years of age, had from indo- 
lence, love of pleafure, want of capacity or devotion 
(for Ihave heard each of tliefc rcafons aftigned) refigned 
the whole adminiftraiion into the hands of his Dewan 

. ffince 
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(iince dead);, who was bom a ^rahnen, but purcliafed; 
when a child, by the Nawab, and educated in the 
Mujfuhnau fliilh. 

The revenue of is cftiniated at ten oi^rwelvc 
lues of rupees. It docs not pa}' any rcgulai’ tfrbute to 
the JMahmftas, but from time to time a handfonie 
prefent is given, to conciliate their friendfnip. TJie 
people feem to be happy under the preiejit govern- 
ment, and tile Dewan, by Ids horjiitalil}!, and the 
protenHion afforded to tlrangcis, Jiad induced^ the ca- 
ravans, and travellers in general, to take this r6.’d be- 
tween the Dccan and H'uidujfutu ^ 

Ajr'il — Marched S 7 J W, 14 miles, to Punialu 
a pretty large village, in the Bopdl territory, and Situ- 
ated on the frontier. The firft two miles paft ihr 
town, to the edge of the great lake, were very ftony ; 
afterwards the road was good, the foil rich, and the. 
country well cultivated. The crop now entirely got in. 

Aprils . — Marched S 7.8 W, 9,47 miles, to Sr ■ 
hare, a confiderable town, belonging to the Mahroh'a 
chief Eetll-Kow. IJis deputy, Goi'aj/Roiv. who 
' redded here, had the collection of four pcrgiamah.-,, 
Sehore, yijhtah, and two others, amounting, in all, to 
about three lacs of rupees. 

Sehpre is dtnated on the banks of the little river 
Rooiah-Seein, and is llirrounded with a large grove oj 
mango and other trees. Here is a confiderable manu- 
fadlure ot itriped and chequered nniflins. d'hc road 
was good, foil a black iviouid, but the cultivation 
partial. 

Jfprilg. — Marched N77W,] 1 , 19 miles, to /'b/7nv, 
a town belonging to the heirs of the Mulmltu chief 
Naroo-Shunker. It is in the pergunnah of SJm- 
ja^.vii!poor^.v^\\ic\\ is divided fBom that of Sehore hy the 

river 
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fiver Pdrlutty. The road good, and foil a fine black 
ftiould; but , there is a good deal of wafte land near the 
Toad fide. 

^ fms» 

10-||-Marched N 50 W, 16,55 miles, to 
Shuj> ‘'N^oor*. Road good : foil the fame black mould 
asbefc- For the fiift ten .miles, very little cultiva- 
tion, afi ards a good deal.’ 

SJ/aJd Ifoor is a large town, fituated on the no«th- 
caft b of the river Jamneary. It contains a fort, or 
wallf town, and without the wall, a good bazar, in 
whi are many large, well-built houfes. The country 
is ’ jle to the depredations of'a fet of robbers, called 
C ijtah, which in fome meafure accounts for the in- 
ferior ftate of cultivation. This is the head town of a 
pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, from 
the Peshwa, by the heirs of Na'hoo-Shunker. 
They were in camp with Sindiah, and rented the 
diilri<5l to aumils, who were changed every two or 
three years. Thofe men colledled what they could, 
oppreffed the rj’ots and brought depopulation on the 
country. About twelve years ago this diftridl was 
under the management of Appah-K’handey Raw, 
and then it w'as well peopled and cultivated. 

This is a confiderable market for ftriped muflins, 
doputtahs, &c. Opium is cultivated to fome extent, and 
is laid to be of a good quality. 

April i \ — Marched N 75^ W, 11,87 miles, to 
Beinjfround, a fmall village in the diflridl of Shujdwuh 
poor. Road good ; foil as before, country more cul- 
tivated than yefterday. 

In this country arc many Mawah trees (Bajffta latifolia 
Roxb. Ind. plants Vol. L No. 19, Madhuca, Afiat. 
VoL. yi. C Rtf. 
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Ref. vol. I.) They were now in flower, and as the 
number of feeds in the ripe fruit is very uncertain^ 
which has caufed fome conrufion, I this day examined 
the germina of twenty-one flowers. Thirteen'itacj the 
rudiments of eight feeds, iix of nine, and two of^vcn. 
The ftiimina were 24, 25, and 2 d, buti fiave TOmcrly 
iecn flowers with only id. 

'i - 

-^pril 12. — Makchkd weft 17,89 miles, to Sha/t- 
je}i 0 >npoor. The road was good, tlie foil as before, 
but the country appeared to have remained long un- 
cultivated. It is all overgrown with brufhwood, among 
.which the Vlafs (Ruiea frondofa) and wild date ('£.luie 
Jj'lveJh-is) hold the principal place. 

ShahjehanpQor is a conflderable town., and head of a 
pergunnah, belonging to Sinujah. It lies on the 
banks of the river SagumiuHee. About half a mile to 
the weftward of the town is a conical hill, which is 
confpicuous at a great diftance. 

AprillZ. — Marched S 59^ W, l0,6d miles, to 
Turana, a town and head of a pergunnah, belonging 
to Aheliah Bai. The firfl; thirteen miles we met 
w'ith very bad road, among rocks and broken ground, 
incapable of cultivation. The remainder of the road 
was good, through a cultivated country. In the 
neighbourhood of TwanOy wc found an ' avenue of 
young trees of conflderable extent, which we wei'e in- 
formed was planted by Aukliaii Bai. A tafte for 
improvements of this nature is uncommon among Mah- 
rattas ; and this gave me a favourable imprellion of 
that princels’s government, which was confirmed by 
farther enquiry. 

April 14. — Marched S 48§ W, 12 miles, to TaJ- 
poor, a village belonging ■ to Scndiah. The road 
ftoney, and the ground full of holes. Little cultivation. 

April 
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April 15. — Marched S 75§ W, 10,37 miles, to Om- 
jein. The road good. This city called in Sanfcrlt, Vjjam^ 
a" ’ Awintif or Avantiy boafts a high antiquity. A 
Cl. * ' <*Fiu the Voorans is employed on the defcription 
ofit. ,!^'^ is .conlidered as the firft merMian by the 
;v . {igraphers and aftronomers, fo that its longi- 
tude fro. ' ' .''ur European obfervatorics is an object of 
foine curii.»ity. By a medium of eleven obfervations 
of Jupiter’s firft and fecond fatellites (taking the times 
in the ephemeris as accurate) I make its longitude from, 
Greenwich 75® 5l' E. Its latitude, by a medium of 
eight obfervations 23® ll' 13" N. 

Bpr the city which now bears the name is fituatcd a 
mile to the fouthward of the ancient town, which, 
about the time of the celebrated Vicramadittya 
was overwhelmed, by one of thofc violent convulfions 
of nature which, from time to time, alter the furface of 
our globe. The following narrative of this event, in- 
volved in a cloud of fable, is handed down by the 
Brahmens. A certain deity, named Gundrujpsein, 
Was condemned, for an offence committed againft the 
god IfJDER, to appear on earth, in the form of an afs, 
but on Ills entreaty, he was allowed, as a mitigation of 
the punifhment, to lay afide that body in the night, 
and take that of a man; His incarnation took place at 
Oujein, during the reign of a Rajah, named SurrDER- 
SEXN, andtlieafs, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, proclaimed his own divine 
origin, and demanded his daughter in marriage. Hav- 
ing, by certain protligics, overcome the fcruples of 
the Rajah, he obtained the objcdl of l^is wiflies. All 
day, in the form of an afs, he lived in the liable, on 
torn and hay ; but when night came on ; laying afide 
the afs’s Ikin, and alfuming the form of a handfomc 
and accomplilhed young prince, he went into the 
p^ace, and enjoyed, till morning, the converfation of 
his beauteous bride. In procefs of time, the daughter 
•of the Rajah sqjpearcd to be pregnant, and as her huf- 
band, the afs, was deemed incapable of producing 

C 2 fuch 
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fuch a ftate in one of the human fpecies, her chaSfljty 
became fufpedfed. Her father queftioned lier upon 
the fubjedt, and to him Ihe explained the myllery. 
At night the Rajah, by her diredfions, hid hifhfrlf m 
a convenient fituation, and beheld the v^onderfm me- 
tamorphofis. He lamented that liis fon-in-law fh'ould 
ever refume the uncouth difguife, and' to ^levent it, 
fet the afs’s fkin on fire, Gundrufsein perceived it, 
and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, 
denounced the impending vel'entment of Indek, for 
his difapfiointcd vengeance. He warned his wi:^ to flee ; 
for, laid he, my eartlily tenement is now confuraing, 
I return to heaven, and this city will be overwhelmed 
with a fliower of earth. The princefs fled to a village 
at ibme diftance, where ihc brought forth a fon, 
named Vicramaditty a, and a fliower of earth 
fulling from heaven, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
It is faid to have been cold eaith, and to have fallen 
in fmall quantity upon the flclds all around, to the 
diftance of feveral cofs, but to a great depth on the 
towns. 

0?i the fpot where the ancient city is faid. to have 
ftood, by digging to the depth of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars of 
ftone, and pieces of wood, of an extraordinary hard- 
nefs. The bricks, thus dug up, are ufed for building, 
and fome of them are of a- much larger fize than any 
made in the prefent, or late ages. Utenfils of various 
kinds are fometimes dug up in the fame places, and 
ancient coins are Ibund, cither by digging, or in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains ; Jiaving been 
waflred away^ or their earthly covering removed by 
the torrents. During our ftay at Oiijein, a large quantity 
of wheat was found by a man in digging for bricks. 
It '.vas, as might have been cxpedlcd, almoft entirely 
confumed, and in a ftate refembling charcoal. The 
earth of which this mound is coinpofed, being loft, 
is cut into ravines, by the rains ; and in one of tliefe, 
from which Icvcral ftone pillars liad been dug, 1 faw 
a Ipacp, from twelve to tiftecn feet long, and leven or 
2 eight 
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eight high, cornpofed of Wthen veflels, broken, and 
clofely compared together. It was conjectured, with 
great appearance of probability, to be a porter’s kiln. 
Betwefin this place and the new town, is a hollow, in 
whici ^”adit[|on fays, the river Sipparah formerly ran. 
It chai *;'4l its courie, at the time the city was buried, 
and noV-i - uns to the weft ward. 

Adjoining to thefe fubterraneous ruins, on the 
prefent bank of the Sipparah is the cave, or fubterrane- 
ous abode of the Rajah BniRa’RRv. Before the gate 
of the court arc two roes of ftone pillars, one running 
from eaft to weft, the other from ibuth to north. You 
enter the court from the foutli-ward ; within it are the 
entrances of two caves, or divifions of the palace. The 
outermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about 
three feet under ground. From this entrance (which 
is on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, being a long gallery, 
lupported on ftone pillars, which are curioufly carved, 
with figures of men in alto relievo. Thefe figures, 
however, are now much effaced . 

The inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth* 
This is a pretty wide chamber, nearly on the level of 
the ground, the roof fupported on ftone pillars, over 
which are laid long ftones, in the manner of beams. 
On the north fide, oppofit? to the entrance, is a fmall 
window, which throws a faint light into the apartment. 
It looks down upon the low ground, beneath, the bank, 
on which the building is lituated. On the left hand, 
or weft fide of the apartment, is a Imall triangular 
opening in the ftone pavement. Through this you 
defeend, about the height of a man, into an apartment 
truly fubterraneous, and perfectly dark. This is alfo 
fupported on ftone pillars, in the fame manner, as the 
upper one. It firlt runs eal'tward, and then turns fouth. 
On the left hand fide are two chambers, about feyen 

C 3 feet 
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feet by eight. , At the fouthem extremity is a door, 
which probably led into feme farther apartment, but it is 
fliut up with earth and rubbiib. The fakeers who re- 
lide here &y a tradition exifts, that one fubterrancous 
paiiage went from hence to Benares, and to Hu^divar : 
and they tell tis, that this door was fhut Mp) about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, by the government, 
-becaufe people fometiines loft themfelves in the 
labyrinth. 

This is faid to be the place in which the Rajah 
Eiiirtery, the brother of Vicramadittya, fhut 
himfclf up, after having relinquidied the world. But 
there are various and difeordant accounts of its con- 
ftru^iou and date. By fome, it is faid to have been 
conftruifted, in its prefent form by Bhirtery himfelf. 
By others, thefe inner apartments are laid to have 
been the tm/il, or private chambers of Gundrufsein', 
and the colonnade, before the gate to have b^en his 
public hall of audience, or Deni'iin-Aum. That this 
cfcaped the general wreck of old Oujeln, and cither 
w'as not alFcdted, or funk gently down, fo as to retain 
its form, though throw'n down under the level of the 
ground. 


Such are the prefent appearances of this ancient 
city, which above 1800 years ago, w'as the feat of 
empire, of arts, and of learning ; and it is a talk 
worthy of the prefent lovers of fcience to difeover the 
means by which this great revolution has been effedt- 
ed. There are not, as far as my mfpedtion goes, 
any traces of volcanic fcoria) among the ruins, nor 
are there in the neighbourhood any of thofe conical 
hills, which we might -fuppole to have formerly dif- 
charged fire large enough to produce this cft'cift. As 
^dition relates, that the river, on that occafion chang- 
^^^s courfe, an inundation from it might be confider- 
ed as the caufe. And in fa6l this river, while we w'cre at 
Ouje'm, did fwell to fuch a height, that great 
part of the prefent town, thougli lituated on a high 
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J)ank, was overflowed, many houfes within it, and 
whole villages in the neighbourhood, were Ivvcpt away 
by the torrent. But yet the iize of the ftrearn, and 
the length of its courfe-, the fource being only at the 
diftance of fourteen cols, feem unlike to furnifli wa- 
ter cn‘ * ' ijh to produce fo complete a revolution. 
Theref(>i% wemufl: conlidcr the change ot its courfe, 
in conformity to the tradition, rather as the eifeft 
than the caul e of that event. An earthquake appears 
one of the moft probable caufes ; and the only objec- 
tion to it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found. 
They are faid to be found entire, but I am not able 
from infpedtion to determine whether or not they are*' 
fo entire as to render the fuppofition ol an earthquake 
improbable. The only remaining caufe which I can 
think of, is loofe earth or land blown up by a violent 
wind. We have inftances in Europe of whole pari Ihea 
being buried by fuch an accident. The foil of the 
province of ]\ldiivva^ being a black vegetable mould, 
is unfavoiiraldc to this fuppofition; but even this, 
wlicn dry is very light, friable earth : and it rrtay.have 
been greatly meliorateil in fo long a period of ages. If 
wc might be allowed to call into our aid a tradition, 
whicli, thougli dilguiled in fable and abfurdity, has 
probably a foundation in fa^f, it would be favourable 
to this hypothefls. For none of the other caufes 
would fo much refemble a lliower of earth as this ; and 
land driven by the wind would naturally be accumu- 
lated to the greateft height, on the towns, where the 
buildings would refill its farther progrqfs in the hori- 
zontal dirctflion. 

The prefent city of Oujein is of an oblong 

and about fix miles in circumference, furroumled by a 

ftone wall, with round towers. Within^ this Ipace, 
there is fome walle ground, but the inhabited part oc- 
cupies by far the greatefi portion ; it is much crowded 
witli buildings, and very populous. The houfes 
built partly ot brick, partly of wood. But even of the 
brick houfes, the frame is. fir ft conftrudfed .of wood, 
^ C 4 
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and the interflices filled up with, brick. They are 
covered, either with lime terrace, or with tiles. The 
principal bazar is a fpacious and regular ftreet paved 
with ftone. The houfes on each fide are of two 'ftories. 
The lower, to which you mount from the ftreet by 
five or fix fteps of ftone, are moftly built d* ftone, 
and are taken up with ftiops. The upper, of brick or 
wood, fcrve for the habitations of the owners. 

The moft remarkable buildings arc four mofques, 
ere<fted by private individuals, and a great number of 
Hindu temples, of thefe the moft confiderable is a 
little way on the outfide of the town, at Unk-pat^ a 
place held in great veneration, as being that .where 
Kreeshen and his brother Bulbudder, or Bildeo, 
received the rudiments of their education. Here is a 
ftone 'tank, with fteps leading down to the water’s 
edge : and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it 
lias been enclofed with a ftone wall, and two temples 
ereded within theenclofure about twenty-five years ago, 
by Rung Raw A pi* ah, of the tribe Patvdr. Thefe 
temples arc fquare, with pyramidal roofs. That on the 
right, as you enter the gate, contains the images of 
Ram, Litchmun, and Sita, in white marble ; and 
that on the left, thofe of Kreeshen and Kadha, the 
firft in black, and the fecond in white marble. All 
thefe figures are well executed. 

Sindiah’s palace in the city, which is yet un- 
liniftied, is an extenfive and lufficiently commodious 
honfe, .but without any claim to magnificence. And 
it is fo much furrounded with other buildings, as to 
make very little appearance on the outfide. Near it is 
a gate, which being all that remains of a fort faid to be 
built loon after the time of Vickamadittya, may bo 
confidered as a good fpecimen of the ancient Hindu 
architedure. 


Within 
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Within the city, and near the eaftern wall, is a 
hill of a confiderable height, on the top of which is 
a Hindu temple of Mahadeo, and adjoining to it the 
the*toiftb of SiMufulman faint, named Goga SHEHEBn. 
This hill is conlpicuous from a diftance, and a fpec- 
tator oii^the lop of it commands an extenlive profpeA 
on every lide. To the northward -he fees, at the dii- 
tance of four miles, the rude and mafly ftrudture of 
Cal YD EH, an ancient palace, built on an ifland in the 
Sipparah, by a king of the family of Gouh There 
are two fquare buildings, each covered with a hemif> 
pherical cupola, and divided below into eight apart~ 
meats, bolides the fpace in the centre, I'he com- 
munication with the land is made by a ftone bridge 
over one of the branches into which the Sipparah is 
here divided. Below the hri<lge arc feveral apartments 
conftrncSted on a level with the water ; and the rocky 
bed of the river is cut into channels of various regular 
forms, iiich as fpirals, fquares, circles, &c. to which, 
in the dry feafon the current is contined. Turning to 
the wellward, he traces the winding courfe of the 
Sipparah, through a fertile valley, where fields of com 
and clumps of fruit trees interfering, diverlify the 
prolpodi:, till las attention is arrefted by the fort of 
Beiroun-gurh, fituated clofe on the top of the oppofite 
bank. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, fur- 
rounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient 
temple dedicated to the tutelary divinity of the place, 
whofe name it bears. Still farther up the llream, and 
nearly oppofite to tlie middle of the town, are the gar- 
dens of Abiia-chi'tnavees and Rana Khan. On 
the latter no decoration of art has been i'pared ; the for- 
mer wantons in all the luxuriance of nature. ExatSlly 
over thefe, at the diftance of half a mile from the 

• A defeription of this extraordinary fabric is inferted in the 
Oriental Repertory, V. I. p. from a letter of Sir ^V. 
dated at Otijein, 13th April ^ 1785. Tiie author g:ive's an extract fiom 
a hiftory of Malava, which proves the building to be the work of 
Sultann Nasir-ud-dken-Gilgef, fon of ChiKAs-rivDF.Kv, who 
afeendrd the throne of Maltnta in the year of the IJtJirj 905 , ami 
feigned eleven years and jour ujontlia. 
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river, is a grove of trees, on a rifing ground. It cop- 
tains the tomb of another faint, named Shah DaVul, 
but is more remarkable for having been the feene of 
a bloody .adfion, about thirty years ago, between Sin- 
DiAH and one of his Sirdars, named Ragpo, who, from 
having the command ot certain troops of h^rfe, was 
called Pagih. This officer had been detached by 
SiNDiAH, witli a confiderable force, to levy contri- 
butions in OvJipore, and having received the money, 
refufed to account for it. His inaftcr confined his fa- 
mily, who liad remained in OujAn, in confcqucnce of 
which, Uagoo marched at the head of 30,0C0 men, to 
attack Sind I AH, who was in Oujein, with only five or 
fix thoufand. With this inequality the fight began, 
on the plain adjacent to Shah IDawul’s Durgah ; but 
Sindiah was joined by (iooo Goofaim ; and a cliance 
ffiot having killed Ragoo, his adherents were routed. 

The profpedh on this fide is bounded by a ridge of 
hills, at the difiance of about three miles. It runs from 
N N E, to SS W, and is feven miles in length ; thefe 
hills are chiclly compofed of granite, and from them 
tJic ftone employed in building is fupplied. But they 
are covered with vegetable mould to a fufficient depth 
to admit of cultivation. 

To the fouth-weir is a wide avenue of trees, which 
terminates a courfe of two miles, at a temple of Ganesa, 
furnamed , Chintamcn. It is vifited by numerous 
prodeffions at certain Rated periods. 

The fouth wall of the town is wafhed by the Sip~ 
parah, which makes a fudden turning at this place. 
This extremity of the city, called Jeyjtngpoorah, con- 
tains an obfervatory, built by the Rajah Jey SING of 
Amhheer, fince named from him Jeymigur. He built 
obfervalorics at five principal cities, viz. Dehly, Ma- 
tra, JejiKigur, P.enarcs^ and Onjcitt, as he informs us 
in the preface to the aitronomlcal tables, publifhed by 
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liitn, which, in compliment to the reigning Em- 
peror, he entitled Zeej Mahommedjhahy,. 

T*ur:Mn6 to the eaft, we are prefented' with a 
different profpedt. As far as the eye can reach is a 
level which is only interrupted by a conical 

hillock at the diftance of three miles, beyond which is 
an exteniive lake, that lies clofe on the left of the road 
that leads to BopAtil. On the right of the road at the 
fame place, is a belonging to Sind t ah, well 

flocked with deer. 

The Rajah Jeysing held the city and territory of 
,Ozy>i« of the Emperor, in quality of Soubahdar; but 
it foon after fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, and 
has belonged to Sihuiah’s family for two generations. 
'J'hc diflritfl immediately dependent on the city, yields 
a revenue of five lacs per annum, and comprehends 
3 75 villages. The ancient landholdersi who were de- 
prived of their poUeflIons by the Mahrathjs, ftill re- 
tain fome forts, difperfed over the proNince; and partly 
by treaty with the conqjicrors, partly by force, receive 
a proportion of the rCiits from tlie adjacent villages. 
One of thefe people, who are called Graffiah, is Hur- 
ry Sing, a liaj^oQt : he polfelfes the mud fort of 
Jholctiu about ten miles from Oujitn. He commands 
a body of two hundred Gmjpuhs ; and a neighbouring 
village, K helana, the rent of which is 2000 rupees a 
year, pays him 150, or 7^ per cent, on the revenue. 
But theie frte-hooters, not contented with the regular 
contribution, exercife the mofl lawlefs rapine, fo that 
travelling is unfafe ; and they watch the occafion which 
any cafual confufion or diftrefs of the government, or, 
the withdrawing of troops for foreign forvice, occa- 
fiqnally affords them, to extend their ravages to the 
gates of the city, or even within the walls. 

The officers of government are almoft the only 
Mahratta inhabitants of Onjeht. The bulk of the 
/• . people. 
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people, both Hindus and Mu/uhnunSf fpeak a diale6l 
very little different from that of Agra and Dehly. Tile 
Mt^ulmans form A very conliderablc portion of the in- 
habitants, and of their number a great part ss ooni- 
pofed of particular clafs, here known by the name of 
Bohrah. They diftinguifh their own fedl b]^ the title 
of IJhtaeehah, deriving their origin from one of the 
followers of the prophet, named Ismakee, who flou- 
rifhed in the age immediately fucceeding that of Ma- 
HOMMED. This lingular clafs of people forms a very 
large fociety, I'pread over all the countries of the De - 
can, particularly the large towns. Surat contains 0000 
families, and the number in Oujein amounts lo 1 500. 
But the head-quarters of the tribe is at Burhunjyoor, 
where their moullah or high-prieft relides.. The fociety 
carries on a very cYtenlive and multifarious commerce, 
in ail thofe countries over which its members are dif- 
perfed, and a certain proportion of all their gains is ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of the moullah, wlmlc 
revenue is confequently ample. He is paramount in 
all eccleliaftical matters, and holds the keys of paradife ; 
it being an eftablilhed article of faith that no man can 
enter the regions of blifs without a paliport from the 
high priefV., who receives a handfome gratuity for 
every one Ire figns. But he alfo exercifes a temporal 
jurifdidtion over his tribe, w'herever difperfed, and this 
authority is admitted by the various governments under 
whofc dominion they refide, as an encouragement to 
thefe people who form the moll induilrious and ufeful 
clafs of the inhabitants. A younger brother of the 
moullah refules at Oujein, and with that fame title exer- 
cifes over the Bohrahs relident there the autliority, fpi- 
ritual and temporal, annexed to the office. Five mo- 
hillahs of the city are inliabitcd by them, and fubjedl 
to his jurifdidlion. 

On our arrival at Oujein, wc had plenty of excellent 
grapes from Burhtivj>oor. By the time this fupply was 
cxhaulled, the grapes produced at Oft/ein came into 

, fiSrlbn. 
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feafon. Thcfe are inferior in fize *aiid flavour to the 
former; but a Angularity in this climate is that the 
vine produces a fecond crop in the rainy feafon. This 
ho\^ever is acidulous, and much inferior to the lirft. 
Tlie other fruits are the mango, guava, plantain, me- 
lon, anif water melon, two fpecies of Amona, fqM- 
mofa, ^nAreticulata ( Sherecfah zii6.Atah feveral varieties 
of the orange and lime trees; t)xt. Fidfah (Grewid 
aiica) from which the natives make a moft refrefliing, 
flightly acidulous llierbet; and as a rarity^ in a few 
gardens, the Carica Papaya. 

The foil in the vicinity of Oujein^ and indeed over 
the greateft part of the province of Malava, is a black 
vegetable mould ; which, in tlie rainy feafon, becomes 
fo foft, that travelling is hardly praAicable; on dry- 
ing, it cracks in all directions, and the filTures are fo 
wide and deep in many parts, by the road fide, that it 
is dangerous for a traveller to go off the. beaten track, 
as a horfe getting his foot into one of tliefc filTures, 
endangers his own limbs and the life of his rider. The 
quantity of rain that falls in ordinary feafons is fo confi- 
derable, and the ground fo retentive of moifture, that 
wells are hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus a 
great part of the labour, incident to cultivation in Hin- 
dujtan, is faved. But this very circumftance makes the 
fuft'ering more fevere, upon a failure of the periodical 
rains ; for the hulbandman, accuftomed to depend on 
the fpontaneous bounty of heaven, and unprovided 
with wells in his fields, is with difficulty brought to 
undertake the uuul'ual labour of watering, efpecially. as 
it muft be preceded , by that of digging the fource. ; 

Thr harvefl:, as in H’mdvfiany is divided into two 
periods, the KhereefzwA Ruhhee ; the former being cut 
in September and October, and the latter in March and 
April. The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in 
the order of their ripening, are as follow : 


KHEREEF. 
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KHEREEP. 

A. Mukka^ \n . Hindti/laji Bhpottah I ZeaMays. It 
Was in fio'wer the 20th oi July y and is gathered in Au- 
gi^ or September ^ 

2. Congnee Panicum Italicum was in flower July 28th. 

3 . Oorci or Mafi \ Phafeolus Max ; flowers in July 
and Augujly ripe about the end of Sepiemher. 

4. Moong Phullee, Araclus Hypo^aea\ (ground-nut, 
or pig-nut of the IVeJi Indies) was in flower in September. 

5J Mand or Mai, Cynoftmts CoracanuSy Lin. Edeufine 
Ctyracana Gccrtn& : in Hindujtan the name is Murhua, 
in the Carnatic Natcheny, and in Myfore RUgy. 

6. * Bnjera, is a fmall round grain, eftcemed very 
nutritious, but heating, and fomewhat hard of digeftion. 
Being very clieap, it is principally ufed by the poorer 
clafs of inhabitants, and hy x\\& Mahrattas, who make 
of it flat cakes, of which a horfeman can carry under 
his faddle a fufficient provifion for many days. It was 
in flower the 13th September y and is reaped in Odlober. 

y. 'Jooar. IIolcus Sorghum, Lin. 

Afidropogon Sorghum, Roxb. 

The culm is very firong, and grows to the height of 
feyw; or eight feet. The fpike egg-fhaped, nodding 

• The Helens Sfic'atus of Linn^ebs. A defeription and figure 
of it afis given in the 1ft voloirie of the ttanfaftions of the Padoua 
( p. 124.), by Sign. P. Arbuin. He obtained the feeds from Tunis, 
where it is calJed.Drvi. The internal ftrufture of the frudlifieation, 
and the form of' the fpike, agree fo well with the Bajcra, tliat I 
have no helitation in refetring them to the fame fpecies. But the 
fpecimen reprefented by Sign. Arduin is much more ramified, 
with the culm and principal fpike larger, than I have ever feen. 
This is probably a variety, produced by divprlity of foil and cul- 
tivation. ■ 
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or hanging (fometimes.eredl), fix or feven inches in 
length, ancl about nine in circumference. Its timca 
of flowering and. reaping are the fame with the laft. 

Thb Holcus cernuus, which is the third fpecies de- 
fcribed by Sign. Arc u in (Sagg. di Padou:) does not 
appear to differ from this, except as a variety : the 
eredl or recurved pofitibn of the panicle, depending on 
its fize and weight, compared with the ftrength of the 
ftalk. 

But it is fubjeA to another variety,' ftill more re- 
markable. The hermaphrodite calyx is fometimcS 
biflorous, and ripens two feeds ; fometimes uniflorous, 
producing only one. I have found, mixed in the fame 
field, plants with erert, lax" panicles, and others more 
compact and nodding. I'lie former had, mofl fre- 
quently, one-flowered calyces, and the latter two- 
flowered, But, in fome inllances, the one-flowered 
and two-flowered were found on the fame head, and 
even in the feme branch of the panicle. The feeds in 
the firft cafe are round, in the fecond hemifphcrical, 
one fide of each being flattened by their mutual contadh 

To afeertain the matter more ao^Qurately, I fent feeds 
of both kinds to Doftor Roxburgh, who fowed them 
in the botanical garden, at a diftance from one another. 
The plants came up with one and two-flowered calyces . 
indiferimtnately, and flowers of both kinds were even 
mixed in the feme panicle. . 

8. Moong ; PJiq/eohts Mungo. The fpccific dif- 
ference between this and the Oord (P. Max) is veiy 
difficult to eflablilh, yet its couftancy forbids us to 
confider them as mere varieties. * 

1. The ftalks of the Oord are hifpid iit a lefler de- 
gree than thofc of the Moong, 


% The 
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2. The ftipules of the former are more acute than 
thofe of tJic latter. 

3. The leaves are rather more acute. 

4. Tl'hc legitmes fliorter. 

6. The I'eeds of tlic Oord larger, more compfefled 
and black ; thofe of the Moong ftflaller, rounder 
and green. 

This was ripe about the end of Qdloler^ being about a 
month later than the Oord. 

Q. h'lrtee ; a fpecies of 'Pantcunii ufed in food, was 
infeed O£iohcr\\\c (jth. 

II U B B E E. 

1. Wheat; Tiiticum. 

The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks ; 
Calyces four-flowered, ventricofc, fmooth, imbricated ; 
the two outward florets witli long beards, the third 
with hardly any ; the fourth and innermoft, neuter. 
From this charadle.r I am doubtful whether it fhould 
be referred to the fpecies tejlivum or fpelia, or whether 
it may not be a new fpecies. It was in the ear at 
Oujein, the 30th oijamiary, and on the Ipth of March, 
at the diftance of fix days journey, w'e found it ripe. 

2. Chanmh, C'lcer arletinum. 

3. Mafoor a fmall legume, which I have not fuffi- 
ciently examined. ( Ervum Lens ?) 

4. Toor or Arher ; Cytifus Cajan. 

It is fown foon after the fetting in of the rains, the 
feed being mixed with thofe of Jooar, Bajera, and other 
grain of the Khererf. When they are removed, the 
Cytyks remains, and its harveft is about the fame time 
with the wheat. 


5. .Pease; 
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5. Psa$b; here called Suttkp^t tane iti ihe cold 
fearoa. 

Ricb is cultivated only on a few detdched Ipots* 
which lie conveniently, for *watcr, but the quantity is 
fo fmall ihafit can hardly be reckoned among the 
crops. In a lift I received of the cultivated grains, I 
find the name of CaHe» Chtm/ahj but not having feen 
it, can give no account of it. ^ 

Barley is not cultivated 5 the foil is unfavourable 
to tins gf^, and beftdes, the formers lay, it would 
require artificial watenng. 

% 

Tub principal articles of export trade are cotton, 
which is fent in large quantities to Gu%erat\ courfe 
Italned and printed cloaths; Aai, or the root of the 
Mottnda Cttn/oUay - and opium. As the manner of pre- 
paring this drug diftqfs, in fome refpedb, from that 
winch is pradtifed in other parts of ItiMa, I fliall give 
an account of it, which I received from fome ejqietienc- 
cd cultivators The poppy is lown in t>ecpnber, ^ The 
ground is well manured witli cow-dung and alhes. It 
is ploughed feven times, then divided into little fquares, 
of two or two and a half cubits. In thefe the feeds 
are fown, in the proportion of one feer and a half, 
or two feers*, to a begah-f-. After eight or nine days, 
the ground is watered ; that is, it is compleady over- 
flowed to the depth of a few fingers’ breadth, and this 
operation is repealed, at the diftance of ten Or twelve 
<lays, for feven tunes. After each tune of waterii^, 
when the ground is a little dried, but ftill fofit, it is ftir- 
red, with an iron inftrument, lo as to loofen it efFctftu* 
ally, and the weeds are carefully removed. Alfb, if 
the plartts come up very elofe, they aie tlrinned, fo that 
the remainder may be at the diftance of four or five 
fingers* breadth from one another The plants thus 
pulled out, when very young, are ufed asapot-herb j but 

• The Iter is eighty rupees weight. fOne hundred cubits fquaie. 

VoL# VI. . D when 
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when grown a little largeti as a foot and a half in 
height, are unfit for this ufc, from their intoxicating 
quality, , ' 

The poppy flowers in Fehnary, and the opium is 
extrafted m Matth ot ^prUx fooner or later, jiccording 
to the time of fowing. The while kind yields a larger 
quantity of opium than the red; the quality is the fame 
from both. When the flowers are fallen oft^ and' the 
capfules afliime a whirilh colour, it is the time to wound 
them. This is done, by drawing an inflrumeut with 
tluee teeth, at the diftanee of about half a line from 
one another, along from top to bottom of the capfule, 
fo as to penetrate the fkin. Thcfe lyounds ate made 
in the' afternoon and evening, and the opium gathered 
the next morning. They begin at day break, and con- 
tinue till one pjiar of the day is pafled. The wounds 
on each capfule are repeated for three fucceffive days ; 
the whole capfules in a field are wounded, and the 
opium gathered, in fifteen days. In a plentiful feafon 
and good ground, they obtain from fix to nine feer 
of opiiun froma-begah of ground*, a firtall crop is from 
two to four leers. 

In this diftridt, all the opium, even at the time of 
gathering, is mixed w ith oil 5 and this they do not con- 
iider as a frauclulent adulteration. The pradtice is a- 
vowed, and the reafon afligned is to prevent the drug 
from drying. The people employed in gathering it 
have each a fmall vclfcl containing a little oil of lela- 
mura, or of linfeed. The opium which has flowed 
from the wounded capfuU s is feraped off with a little 
iron inftrument, previoully dipped in oil. A little oil 
is (taken in the palm of the hand, and the opium ga- 
thered with the iron inflrunent is wiped in the hand, 
and kneaded with the oil j when a lufiicient quantity 
is colle^fted in the hand, it is thrown into the vefiel 
with oil. The i^hole quantity gathered is, when 
brought home, kneaded into a mals, and thrown into 
a vcflel with more oil, in which the whole crop of the 

fcaloii 
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feftfoii is collefted. Thiis, it is evident, that the pro- 
portion of oil in any given quantity of opium, is not 
determined with much accuracy } but they compute 
tiiat.tho oil amounts to half the quantity of the pure 
drug, or one-third of the mixed mal^. 

i 

Thb adulterations pradtUed/ecrctly, and confidered 
as fraudulent, are mixing the powder of the dried leaves 
of the poppy ; and fometimcs even alhes. 

WttEN cheap, it fells for fifteen rupees ; and when 
dear, or Of a fuperiour quality, for twenty-five or thir- 
ty rupees per ^Mree, a weight of 5| fcers, each fccr 
being the weight of eighty rupees. 

It is exported to Guaeret^ Maruoar, &c. The mer- 
chants from different parts of the country, advance 
money to the culnvator, while the crop is on the 
ground ; when the drug is ready, they receive it, and 
iettle the price acording to the quality and the leafon. 
The plant is fown repeatedly on the fame ground with- 
out limitation, as they find it does not exhaufr the ibil. 

The mixture of oil renders this opium of a very in- 
ferioar quality to that pf the eallern provinces, and 
particularly renders it unfiit for making a tranfpatent 
tindlurc. 

Fine white cloths are imported from Chanderi and 
Sehor, and from Burhunpoor they receive turbans, and 
Janes, and other framed goods. From Surat, are im- 
ported various kinds of Europe and Chirta goods, many 
of which we purchafe here at a cheaper rate than we 
could in the Engtijh Settlements. Alfo pearls, which 
are partly confumed here, aad partly exported with ad- 
vantage to Hittduftan, AJa-fatida, which is produced 
in Smd, and the provinces beyond it, comes here 

D through 
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through Maritfar, and is exported to the caftward to 
Mffzapoor, Icc. On the ottier hand, diamonds ffottf 
Bundeleundy go by this place to Burat. 

1 ^ 

But the carrying trade between the prtp^inccs to the 
we& and the caftward is earned on to a much greater 
extent, and to more adtnantage at Indaor than herer 
becaule the duties there are lower. At that place only 
four or five annas are exa<?l:ed on a bullock load, which 
may T^e worth three or four hundied rupees j whereas 
at Oitjem, they amount to ten per cent, on the value 
of the goods, exported or imported; io that luch 
articles as only pafs through the place, the duties con- 
lume twenty per cent of the profit. The reafon is 
obvious. Indoor had the good toitune to be under the 
prudent and peaceable adnuniftration of Ahuli^h 
Bai, a prmcefs, who, free from ambitious views, had 
only the internal profperity of her country, and the 
Kappinefs of Its inhabitants, at heart; wheica'jSiNDiAH, 
led away by the dazzling profpeA of extending his 
conquefts and acquiring great political influence, main- 
t«ned expenfivc armaments, exhaulted his trealury, 
and was forced to abandon his lubjeils to the rapacity 
of thofe who fupphed the means of carrying his 
fehemts into execution. 

We remained at from the middle of Jlfinl 

to the middle of March y and fo had an opportunity of 
obferving nearly the whole vicillitudc of feafons. In 
the month of uiprd and May^ the winds in tlie day 
rime were ^ong and hot, the thermometer expofed to 
to them being from 93 to lOp, at four in the afternoon. 
Thefe winds, with little deviation, came from the weft' 
ward. The heat at nine in the evening varied from 
80 to 90. But the mornings, during aU this time were 
temperate,^ in only one infoance riling fo high as 
^ fometimes being as low as Op. From the 1 8 th to 
the 35 of Mayy wc hadfoequent fqnails from N W and 
vV NW; once from NE, attended with thunder, light- 
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■ nmg, and rain. The ^that, fell during thefe 

4ight day-?, amotuxted ta «djnut i;en inches, Thja wea- 
ther, the inhabitants m£aitnc4 was yjnjiUal at riiat 
I’eafon.* It produced a temporary coo^ls r but the 
Iky having cleared up before the end of the month, 
the air tetufiied to its former temperature, or rather 
exceeded- it, for the morning heat -now fometimes 
mounted as high as 6$. ‘ f 


< 

On the 1 uh of June the rains fet in, and the quan-* 
tity thit fell during the feafbn was as follows ; 


Jl/tfy, a^ above, .about . 

June, * - 

July, 

• . * 

Seftemher^ 


I 


10 inches 

5 days. 

3,521 

9 

IWl 

22 

21,088 

22 

5,651 

9 

62,331 

67 


The rain terminated on the }4th of Septmher. From 
the middle of JWe to the middle oiJuty, the afternoon 
heat varied from J07 to 8<5, gradually diitainifhing as 
the fealon advanced, and lometimes from the continu- 
ance of the rain was as low as 80, The morning was 
more uniform, its extremes lying between 87 and 77 • 
The evening, between 90 ana 75. The weather, 
during this period, tvas conftantly cloudy, fometimes 
hazy. I'he wind uniformly from the wellvvard, vary- 
ing from N W to S W. 


From the end of this period, to the termination of 
the rains, the afternoon heat was from 89 to 74. The 
limit between the two periodti was flrongly marked, 
July the 15th, at P. M. being 91 ; l6th, at the fame 
hour, 78. The morning, from 80 to 72. During 
this period, the douds were Ib heavy and fo uniformly 
fpread over the whole face of the heavens, that the fun 

.Da could 
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could feldom dart a ray through the glopm- The ra?n 
■was frequent and long continued, but ftddom heavy. 
The only inftance In which the min of one day amount- 
ed to fo’much as three inches, was in the fpace between 
the 15th of at 7 P* and the l6th, at^J. 

The rain, during this period, of 26§ hp\irs, was incel- 
fant, and the quantity amounted to 10,128 inches. 
It^ljen abated, but did not entirely ceafe till the 17th, 
^ 4| P. M. The quantity in that interval was 0,629. 
This it was which cauled the inundation formerlyinen- 
tioned. The waters continued to rife till the 16th at 
midnight, and then gradually fubfided; but it was 
fevcral days before tlxe river was fordable by men or 
horfes. 

m 

The winds, during this period, were moft fre- 
quently weft, fometimes N W or SW, twice S S W, 
four times fouth, and tlirice eaftcrly, commonly light 
breezes. 

After the rains were over, and the (ky cleared up 
the mid-day and afternoon heat cncrealed. By the 
0,^^ oi September, it was 92; Odoher 101, and till 
the middle of November, was feldom under 90. The 
mormng heat during that period gradually decreaied 
from 73 to 46. The evening from 79 to 67- Tljc 
dew towards the end of this period was ycry heavy. 

The winds for the firft two days continued at weft ; 
afterwards calm and light airs at In E to the end of Sep- 
tember. To the middle of O^oher, thofc of the N W 
quarter prevailed, of moderate force, but with fre- 
quent calms. To the end of the month the NE pre- 
ywled, and the mornings were hazy, la Novetnber, 
till the 6th, ^the wefterly was the reigning wind, after 
which, to the I6th, the NE recovered its prevalence ; 
the weather w^s lefs liazy than towards the end of the 
preceding monlh, On the other hand, during OSoher, 
2 there 
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thfire was not a cloudy dayi' 'I'b the 8th of Niroemhr 
fliey were frequent % and on the 4th, a little rain fell ; 
after that to the 1 5th the Iky was clear, and the only 
two-ha*y mornings were in this period. 

A.'r this time (I6th Nbvetpier) I was feizedwlth a 
fever, which interrupted the meteorological obferva- 
tions till the 1ft of February. All that I know of the 
weather duiingthat inters-al is, tliat about the middle 
o{ December we had it ftormy, with thunder and a 
pretty heavy fall of rain. 

From the 1ft of February to the 14th of Marchy 
when we left Oujehi, the afternoon heat varied between 
the extremes of fcveuty-tliree to 103. The firft, on 
Feb. Qth, with wind at NNW. the fccond, Marrhllthy 
wind weft : fky at both times clear. Morning heat 
from forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening from fifty-five to 
feventy-fix. 

The wcfterly were the prevailing winds during thi$ 
period, varying between NNW and SSW. In Fe-- 
brnary, the cafterly wind was obferved twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the 
evening. It did not occur once during our ftay in 
March. The' Iky was clear, excepting the 4ih of Fe- 
biuaiy, which was cloudy with a fliower of fmall rain. 

The foregoing abftra^t gives a pretty diftindl, ide® 
of the weather we met with during our refidence at this 
place ; but we cannot from thence form an eftimate of 
the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was 
allowed by the oldeft inhabitants to be greater than 
they ever remembered to have feen. The country had 
fuftered three years of drought, previous to our ar- 
rival, in confequence df which wheat-flour lold at 
ten feers for a rupee. The coarfer grains were pro- 
portionably dear, which placed the means of fub- 
fiftcncc fo fiir beyond the reach of the poorer inhabi-. 

• . D 4 , tants. 
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tants, that hundrfedft were reduced to die hutniliatmg 
aeceffity of felling their children, to procure a Icanty 
meal tor thejnfelvesi But the denciency of rain, 
though fcverely felt, was not the only caufe of all thia 
diftrefs. The Icarcity was artificially incjreafed, by the 
rapacity of Cabebe Mtitn, the perfon 'fcntruftad by 
SiNDiAH with colleiSfing the revenues of the dlftrift. 
His wealth and influence enabled him to board up large 
magazines of grain, and thereby keep thc'price far be- 
yond its natural fiandard. And when SudAsbev 
Naick, an eminent banker, whofe difinterefted bene- 
volence defert'es to be recorded by a much more elo- 
quent pen, attempted to throw open his own fiores, 
and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obfirudhion and intimidation, that the union of artifice 
with power could afford, were left unemployed, to 
m[ake him dcfifi. from his purpofc ; fo , that he was 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humanity to 
feeding the poor at his own houfe ; and in this man- 
ner thoufan^ owed the prcfervation of their lives to his 
bounty. 

The patient forbearance of the HtTtdu, under this 
dreadful calamity, has been noticed by fcveral writers. 
In this inftance, the indignation of the inhabitants at 
the unfeeling aval ice of their rulers, could not be con- 
cealed. But, inftead of breaking open their granaries, 
demoliihing their houfes, mal-trcating their pcrlbns, 
or contumelioufly burning them in effigy, the ufual 
jnroceedingsof an cnx&^^Europeau mob, they contented 
therofelvcs with making a reprefentation of funeral 
rites, and proclaiming that the H&kem was dead, and 
SUDASHEU Naick appointed to fill his place. 

The abundant min which fell this feafon triumphed 
over all oppofition. Before we marched, wheaten flour 
had ^len to twenty feers per rupee. The greedy mo- 
nopolifts few thofe hoards which the anguifh of the 
femifhed poor could not unlock, confign^d to putre- 
■ __ • fadlion^ 
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fai^ion, or feUmg at confiderablcJo^, while {mile 
6f plenty and content brightened the ^ce df the 
peafant, in every p^ of the province. ^ 

F£'^^Bs, chiefly intermittent, prevailed very ge- 
nerally, towards the end of the tains, and encreafl^ 
in frequency till the middIi|(>Qf November. * A variety 
of cauTes contributed to their produdlion. The de- 
bility, induced by deficient nouriflimcnt, predilpo^ 
the bodies of the poorer clafs to be adled on by evCty 
exciting caufe. The unufual quantity of ram, and 
very moifl: ftate' of the atmofphere, contributed to 
enerCafe the univerlal relaxation ; the water, collc<5tod 
in ftanding pools, fome of which of great extent, were 
clote to the city wall, in drying up, left a putrid 
fomes ; and, laftly, the great afternoon-heat in Offobir 
and November^ followed by the cold and damp of 
the evening, gave irreliftible a(51ivity to the prccciling 
caufes, in conftitutions which had hitherto relifted 
their influence. This it was which occafloned tlie 
univerfal prevalence of the difeale among our lepojs 
and fervants, after the ift of, OSlober, when we lelt 
our habitations in town, and went into tents. Before 
the rains, we had encamped in va grove adjoining to 
the garden of Hana-Kiiax ; but when we marched 
out, this ground was covered with a crop of com not 
yet ripe ; and befidea, it was low, and having been 
overflowed to a confiderable depth, in the inundation, 
threatened to be mil’chievous by its dampnefs. The 
place we fixed on for an encampment, was near half 
a mile farther to the W N W. It was an elevated 
ipot, to which the inundation hiid not reached, 
covered on the S W, by the (mall grove of Sn mi 
Da'wul, but perfeiStly open on eveiy other fide. 
The neareft part of the hilly ridge was at the diftance 
of 2^ miles, the extremities of the ridge lying from N 
10 W to S 6o W, or comprehcntling 1 10 degrees of 
the horizon. To the fouth and fouth eafl:, the Jeerah 
nullah was within a fiulong and a half of our tents. 
As it had fwclled to a confiderable height during the 
rains, and was now gradually drying up, it was natural 

to 
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to look for the iburec of tniafma in putrefying vegeta- 
ble matter left on its banks. But its bottom and 
banks were a ftiff clay, affording little matter of this 
kind ; and the prevailing winds from the beginning of 
Otioher to the middle of November, were the N W, 
W N W, . and N E, noup of which coultl convey ex- 
halations from the nullah. Therefore we arc obliged 
to look for fome other caufe of the piYvailing epidemic, 
and one amply fufficient, I apprehend, will be found 
in the want of cover, to protect the men agjinft the 
fcorching heat of the day, and the chilly damps of 
night. They themfelves at length became fenlible of 
the unhealthinefs of the Ipot, although they enter- 
tained fuperltitious notions of its caufe, aferibing it to 
the indignant manes of thoic who were flaughtered in 
the battle formerly deferibed. At their requeft, fome 
time in December, the camp was removed into the 
grove near RanaKitan’s garden, from which the crop 
had, by this time, been carried off. I was then in- 
capable of obferving the eHedts of this change, but 
have been informed that thedifeafe rapidly declined and 
loon difappeared. This fa<fr pleads llrongly in favour 
of an opinion advanced by*Dr. Jackson, that clear 
elevated lituations, notwithftanding the free circulation 
of air, are, from unavoidable expbfure to the morbid 
caufes above enumerated, Icfs favourable to health 
than lias been fuppolcd ; and that “ inflead of danger, 
there is faftoy, in the fhelter of wood.” The queftion 
is of the higheft importance, the Dodlor fupports his 
argument with ability, and the whole paffage deferves 
the moft ferious coulideraiion of thofe who are en- 
trufted with the choice of ground for the encamp- 
ment of troops. 

The only complaint which I obferved to be en- 
dcmial, was the Dracunculwt or Guinea worm, the 
hiftory of which is too well known to require any 

• Ticatife on the Fevers of Jmtuca, Chap. IV. p. 83—88* 

. d^fcription 
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defcription in tJiiS) pkce* . It is called by, the Sfamardf, 
•CttUeMIltf or little ferpent,' and‘‘feeros to be the lame 
that is defcribed by/M. Da tA Cojtpaminb,, and 
known to the French at Cayettne by the namfe ol 
iMcaque, The only difterence between tHe defcriptions 
of the itifet^ in thefe dicrffent countries,- is in thek 
length; thofeof Cayenne, being only iMd to be 
inches ; whereas thofe of Africa and the Eutji huim ate 
known to amount to feme ells. And this diverfity in 
the defeription by difftrent authors, is probably rather 
owing to the accidental circumftance of thefpccimens 
that fell under the obfciwation of each, than to any real 
variety, or fpecilic ddference, between the animals of 
the two continents. The name by which they are 
known at Otijein, and I believe, in otlier parts ol Uin- 
dnjlan is Nermh, 

The caufe of their produAion is ftill int'olved in 
oblcurity. I liave have met with three hypothcles to 
account for it. ift. That it is caufed by the malignity 
of the humours depolited and fixed in feme part of the 
cellular texture. This I was furprized to fee afligned as 
the moft probable, .by tlie authors of the French F.ncf- 
clopedk ; after the domrine of equivocal generation had 
been fo compleatly refuted, and univerfallyabandoned. 
2dly, In Dr. Rees’s edition of Chambers’s DiiSriod- 
ary, I find it aferibed to the drinking of fi^qant and 
corrupt water, in which it is probabk the ova of thefe 
animals lie. 3dly, It has been alledgcd that certain in- 
feils, which inhabit the air, or the water, in thole coun • 

* Khria medinenfis Lin, S, N„ cur GauxiN, 

Oordius medinenfis Sylt. N«3t. ed. xii. 

Vena mcdinenfu Wblsch. Sloan. 

Dracunculas per/ arum KoLMjpFKR, 

The 14 ft author gives a very intcrelUng biftory and defeription of 
the auimah which he fays iie was twice able to extract at cue opera- 
tion, entire and alive. Thrown into warm water it became flaccid 
and raotionlefs ; being taken out, it \xas more rigid and moved ob- 
icnrcly: but when immerfed in cold 'watiT, it bent and mo\ed 
itlelt violently^ and as if impatient of the cold liquid, frequently- 
railed its head above the fbrtace, An'ceu. exot, p. 52k et leq. 
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tries, pierce the lictti, ahd deport thier’Ova, which pw- 
duce the worms in ^tleftion. 

WrTHoC'Tjprfctending todeeide between the iWO Ibp- 
pofitions ; 6t aclveriing to the diihculty of c<mceiving 
how the ova could preferve their vivifying principle, 
through the proceffes of digeftion, chilif^ifliion, and cir- 
culation, till they are finally depQlited, by the capillary 
arteries, in the cellular texture; the obfervation that 
thcfeinfedts are only found in the eiitretnitics, and moft 
frequently in the lower, which are moft expoled to im- 
merfioninftagnant water, pleads ftrongly in favour of the 
third hypothelis. The following fadt fenders it proba- 
ble, thatthegcnerationandthegtowtht>f thewofm, after 
the ova ha\e been depoJited, is very flow. Although 
thecomplaint was very frequent among the inhabitants 
of Oujem, our people remained exempt from it, dating 
our relidence there, for eleven months ; but in tlie 
month of Augu^ following (five months after we left 
the place) the difeatc broke out m many. In all the 
cafes which fell under my obfervation, the worm was 
lodged in the Ibwcr extremity, excepting one inftance. 
This patient, who was a bhiflitce, or water-man, liad 
the complaint break out in his arm. The nature of his 
profeffion expofed his arms, more than thofe of other 
people, to the attacks of the parent infedt : fuppofing 
her to refide in the water.* 

* Dr. CHisaotM af«ibe!i the difeafe, which » veiy prevalent 
the negroes in Grenada, to their linking the water of cer- 
tain wells, in which the nak^ eye dillingaifhes innuncrable ani- 
ntelctdes. On one eftatc, where no other water can be had, they 
are attacked regularly every year, about the month of November •, 
in the month of January, the difeafe fpreads through the gteatel); 
part of the gang, tod in the month of March, it entirely difap- 
pears, till the following November. On other rftates, the difeafe 
•was equally fiequent, ttll the obnoxious wells were filled up, ciftrrns 
tmilt, or were aag[ in plaeea not ful^eft to influence of the ebb 
and flow, of the tide ; at the tetom of the ufoal period of the ap- 

^ 1100 of the Gmnea worm, nothing of the kind happened. Tlus 
rongproof that the tnfeft which produces the worm tefides iu 
the water, but it is equally reeuueiliaiue to the fuppofltion that the 
ova ate depolitcd under the (km, when any part of the external fnr- 
face IS iirmergcd in the water, as that of their propagating after 
being fn allowed uith the dnnk. As U’C know that mofl infefts 

have 
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Thb method e?ttr«<9A{m, j>i5n£ti6d hy jfc&e i^atives 
at Oujein differs itt txnhbg from that de^iihed by 
axithon s except that.ia the opperation of gently pull- 
ing, nnd rolling it on 8 pin, when they teel a reUftance, 
they have- recourfe to fri^iion,, and comprefling the 
part in various directions. This is not confined to the 
tumour, but extended over the limb to Ibme ^ance. 
It is laid to loofen the' worm from its adhefions to tbe» 
fubcutaneous parts> and thus iat^ilitate its extr^tbh, 
and thus facilitate its extraction. «In t,he JlmeriSan pro- 
cefs, the rubbing of the wound with a little (ril, is 
taken notice of, but that feoms to be adopted with a 
different view. , The accident of breaking the worm, 
was in feme indices followed, by violent inflammation 
and tedious fuppUrations, breaking out fucceflively in 
different parts of the limb ; but I did not hear of any 
mflance of mortification from this caufe. 

March 1793.— The refident ha,ving reediVed in- 
ftruCkions to return to on ^ ^J4ih of 

March 1793 ,' proceeded^ to Gftttmh, a viUa|^ under 
the management of Apvah Khastdet Raw, It lies 
from our camp at Oujein hi 'i7 E, 14,79 miles. The 
road was in general good, over an open well-culti- 
vated country. Only, in croffing three ridges of>rifing 
ground, the number of flones gave fome impe- 
diment ; and we forded three nullahs, the banks 
of which being fleep, rendered tlie paffage of carri- 
ages (iifiicult, 

March 15. — Maechfd N 15^ E, l6,5 miles, to 
Tenauriah, a village pofleffed by a Grajpah zemindar, 
who holds of Sind I AH, and pays between throe and 
and four thoufand rupees unouafiy, 

have certain fiated feafons for proepatioa, vre Caaeafily accoimt 
foi the periodical recutience of the aifeafe j hut I could not 
at Oujein that it obferves any fach regular alteroatiim in that ch- 
mate. Dr. C. obferves, that the worm in Grenada is not confined 
to the extremities* 

. CmsHoiM on ihe malignant pellilcntial fever, p. 34. 
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March 16.--'MaeCHe» N J2 B, Wj 63 miles to 
JlgWy a large town, with a Hone fott> belonging to 
Runo Kow Powa'b, To the fouth-weft of the 
town is a' fine lake. The road in general good, foil 
reddilh or iron coloured. 

March 17 .*^AIarched N E, l6,5g miles, to 
So^heer, a pretty large town, belonging to Sindiah, 
and iiiider the management of Appah K,hani>ey 
Raw* whofe aurail rcfidcs here. The road lies acrofs 
lever.d low ridges of lulls, and is in general full of lit- 
tle ftones. The foil of a rufty iron colour, very lit- 
tle cultivation. . ' 

March 16. — 'MARcnKD N 17-^ W, 14,5 miles, to 
Partht'a^ a town belonging to Tuckojee Holcar, 
whofe aumil refidcs here. Hoad good. Soil black and 
fpongy, like tjie moil of Malava^ but little cultivated. 
'J’he diftrlA dependent on this town yields one lack of 
rupees annually. 

hLirch IO.—Marched N 20 ^ W, 16,91 miles to 
The road and foil, on this day’s march, much 
the fame as yefterday. A good deal of Joodr Hubble 
by the road lide, and fome wheat, now ripe. 

Sooncl is a town of confidcrable extent, 'of a fquare 
form, and encloied with a Hone wEll.' Two broad 
Itreets crol's one another, at right angles, in the mid- 
dle of the town, which is the Chowk. There are 
tfcirty-two villages in this pergunnah, which is held as 
a jageer by KjHandey Raw Powak, the elder bro- 
of Kvno Raw Appaii. 

A/tf'vA 2 1 . — Ma»c«bd N E,l6, 05 milesto Julmee. 
Road m general good. Pafled the How river,‘and two 
rullahs. The ford of the firft, being very Itony, is 
difficult. Soil black. Much cultivation of wheat and 
poppy. Julmee is a pretty large village, which 
was affigned by the Pbshwa, as a jageer, to 

. Waroojbe- 



Narojee-Goj»8ish, formerly dewaa to the foubahdar 
HoxaCAB. I Since the death of Naroojeb it has been 
held by Horcar himfelf. Several villages, between 
Soof/e^ and this place,' belong to the rajah of Kotah. 

March 22.~Marchkd N 5^ W, 15,56 miles, to 
Muckundra. Koad in general good ; only, near the 
villages of jifcali and Tdakhairee^ it lies over a ftra- 
tum of Ikte, which is very flippery, A good deal of 
poppy is cultivated near thofe villages. A begah, they 
lay, yields about five leers of opium. Muckundra is 
a fmall village, fituated in a valley, nearly circular, 
about three quarters of a mUe in diameter, furrounded 
by very ficep hills, and only acceffible by an opning 
to the Ibuth, and another to the north; each of whicii 
is defended by a Hone wall and a gate. At thefe 
gates ai'e polled chokeydars, belonging to the rajah 
of Koiah. Tliis is the only pafs, within many miles, 
through a ridge of moutains, which extends to the 
call and weft, dividing the province of MaJava from the 
diftridl called IJaroutee, or country of the tribe Hdra, 
The water here is got from a large l<mhy, or well 
faced with ftone. It is faid, by the natives, to be of a 
hurtful quality ; and that fuch as drink it for the firft 
time are liable to fevers. Chundkliairee^ where at this 
Icafon of the year is a laige market for horfes and 
otlitr cattle, is diflant from this place feven cofs to 
the caftward. 

Manh 23.— Marched N 36| W, 17 miles, to 
Vuchpah&r. The pafs through the hills was narrow 
and llony ; the road afterwards good. Near Puch- 
fahdr pafied over a bed- of Schiftus, in ftrata inclined 
to the horizon. The country rather thinly culti- 
vated ; a good deal of grals by the road fide. 

March 24. — Marched N 18| W, 8,64 miles, to 
Anandpoor, a fmall village, near which is a large 
tank, with a ftone wall, and buildings on the bank 

' oi 
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ofit,v Koadjgood,.^ th^gh a of pilafi* and 

oth^r ftirubs. Soil of a reddilh colour ; little cultiva- 
tion, Clofc to ^nmdpor, the road rufts over a ftratuni 
of $chifiu$. 

12’5',— Marchbo N 8| B, 6 , 17 , miles, and 
encamped in a tope, among gardens, near the city 
(rtf Kotah, Road in general good ; in foipe parts a 
ftratntn of Schijlus. This city is pf cOnfiderable extent, 
of an irregular oblong form, enclofed withf< a ftone 
wall and round baftions. It contains many good ftone 
houfes, befides feveral haodfome pubUc edifices, Tlie 
palace of the rajah is an elegant flru(fture. The ftreets 
are paved v/ith ftone. It has, on the weft, the river 
Chumbul, and on the north-eifi, a lake, fmooth and 
clear as cryftal, which, on two fides is banked with 
ftone, and has, in the middle, a building, called 
Jug-tnuihiul, which is confecrated to religious purpofe^. 
Near live ^north-eaft angle of the city, and only fe- 
patated’^boa the lake by the breadth of the road, is 
the Cketrec or maufoleura of one of the Rajahs. It i$ 
a handfome building ; the area on which it Hands is 
excavated, fo as to be Icvcral feet lower than the level 
of the country ; and paved with ftone. In front of 
the building are placed feveral flatues of horfes and 
elephants hewn out of ftone. 

To the fouth of the city, about three furlongs 
beyond tlic wall, is a place, confecrated to the cele- 
bration of Ram’s vidtory at Lankan on the Jbuf- 
Jerahi or 10th of Kconar Sukul puejk. There is a 
Iquare terrace of cMtli, raifed about two feet above 
the ground, and at a little diitance to the fouth, an 
earthen wall, with a few round baftions. Behind this, 
in a recumbent pofture, is an enormous ftatue of earth, 
which reprefents the daemon Kawoon, On the day 
above named, all the principal people aflemble at this 
terrace, on which, fome guns are drawn up. Their 
fire is dirc^ed againft the earthen wall, and continues 

* SuUi fmdefa, Roxa* Ind, PI. Vol. I, No. 21. 
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11 that is breached, and the image of RAWoon defaced 
r demOlilhed. 


T'h e reventic of Kotuh is thirty lacks of rupees ; out 
f which is paid, though not regularly, a tribute of 
wo lacks yearly toSiNDiAH, and as much to Hol- 
:ar. The prefent Rajah is named Ummeijj Sing. 
lis uncle, who was his immediate predccellbr, was 
flaliinated about twenty or twenty- five years before, 
)y his Dewan Zalim Sing, a Rajpoot of the tribe 
fhala- He feized, and ftill retains the adminiilration ; 
laving left nothing but the name and pomp of Rajah, 
o the prefent incumbent. The Rajah’s family is of the 
ribc Hura, 


We halted here two days, which were employed 
n receiving and paying vifits ; and on the 28th marched 
N21^E, (),'2g miles, to Gowmuch, The road good, 
but the bed of the Chumbul, which we forded at Gow~ 
much, was ftoncy, uneven and llippcry. This is a 
fmall village, dependent on V atari, from which it is 
diftant one cofs. Patan contains fomc confiderable 
buildings, eredled by the Rajahs of Boondee, ^•iz. a 
palace, and a temple dedicated to Veeshnoo. It is 
the heail of a pergunnah, containing forty-two villages, 
and belongs half to Sindiah and half to Holcar. 


March 2p. — Marched N 43 W, 9,0 miles, to 
Teehree, a village belonging to Sindiah, dependent 
on Pafan. Road good. Soil grcyifii. A good deal 
of jungle by the road fide. 


March 30.— -Marched N 56| W, 11,2 miles, to 
Boondee. Road in general good, but broken ground 
On both fides of it. In fome places ftoney. Little 
cultivation, much iungle. 

VOE..VI, . E The 
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The town of Bootidee is filuated on the fonthefly 
declivity of a long range of hills, which runs," nearly 
from call to weft. The palace of the Kajah, a large and 
mallv building of ftone, is about half way up ; .and 
a kind of ftone fortilication runs to the top of the 
hill. The pafs, through the hill, lies to the caftward 
ot the town, and is feeured by a gate, -at each end. 

The Rajah, named Bi.snuN Sing, of the tribe 
Iliira, is aged nineteen or. twenty. Ilis family and 
that of Aoidh, are nearly related. HTat of Booj.Jee 
is the elder branch, and was formerly the ehiet, in 
point of power : but its poflVflions hu^ e been reduced, 
by the irruptions of the and encroachments 

oi'lhe Kofah lamily, to tlie revenue of fix lacks; of 
wliich even a fourth part, or chout, is paid to the 
'Mahruttai\ one half to Sinuiah, and the other half 
to IIOLCAR. 

March 31 . — Marched north, 10,28 miles, to 
DnhUtui, a pretty large village in tlie diftritft of 
Buotulee. Road in general good. Soil grey and light: 
Very dufty: little cultivation. Much jungle, con- 
fifting chiefly or Valiifa (Butea frondofu), Bohool 
(Mhnofa nihtica). Cared or Teantee (a ipecies ot 
Capfarh), and Juiul (Adenanthera aculeala, of J^odfor 
Roxburgh, deferibed by him in the Ajialick Re- 
fearches, Vol. IV, under the name of Vrojbpis 
aculeaia)* 

April 1. — Marched N 69 E, toDoogaree, a pretty 
large village belonging to Boomlee. It is nearly fur- 
rounded with hills, and has, to the weli-ward, an 
extenfive lakc.^^;- the bank, where it joins to the 
village, is an of the Rajah, on a pretty high 

hill ; and on tllpitremity of a promontory, that runs 
Hito the lake, is¥ temple confecrated to Ma^hadko. 
Great part of the road on this day’s march lay o\-er 
Schi/lusy tliC flrata, of which were nearly vertical : 

* Pro/ops ffici^era. Roxb. Ind, PI. Vol. I, No, 03 , 

andl 
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and numerous little peices of quartz lay fcattered on 
die groimd. 

In the lake, with its leaves floating on the water, 
grows a fpecies of Menjanthes, here called Poorein or 
Teeptce. The hills round the edge of the lake are 
compofed of Schi/lnSi difpofed in the fame vertical 
ftrata as that on the road. The promontory that runs 
out into the lake, has a vein of quartz running acrols 
it. On thefe hills, I found the Ilees (Capparis Sepia- 
ria), the Hingufa (a new genils of the order Z)e- 
candria Momgynia, which has been defcribcd by 
Dodlor Roxburgh, under the Hhidu name Garu)y 
and the Evolvuhis which I formerly obferved to 
abound on the hills of Dholpore, Gual'ioi'y and 
l}itieah. 

Aprils . — Marched N 62^ E, 12,42 miles, to 
Bahmcn-gaung, a village enclofed by a mud vrall, 
with baflious. It belongs to Ahehah Bai. Road 
over the fame vertical oblique ftrata of Schiflus as 
yefterday ; with fimilar little pieces of quartz, fcat- 
tercd on the furface. Little cultivation. Low foreft, 
chiefly the Butea-ffondofa by the road fide. 

Aprils . — ^Marched N 25 E, 10,8 miles, to 
Oomara. The road pretty good : little cultivation, 
and not much jungle ; but a dry plain, in which the 
foil is grey, and very dully. 

This is a large town, furrounded by a wall, partly 
of mud, and partly of flone. Within the flone enclofe 
is a haudfome houfe of the Rajah. Round both w^alls 
runs a ditch. Tim Raw or Rajah is of the tribe 
Xfirooka, and a feudatory of the Rajah, of Jjmgur. The 
prefeut one, named Bheem Sikg, is only twelve or 
fourteen years of age. The tribute paid to Jymgur is 
35,000 rupees to the Sircar, and 5,000 to the oflicers 
of government. 

E2 As 
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' As we arc nOw entered on the territories de-pendaot 
on Jayanagar . or Ambher^ fome account may naturally 
be expefted of the family, which for a long Series of 
ages has held dominion over them. The following 
particulars reft on the iiulhority of Xavwui de Silva 
the confidential fervant of the pretent -Ilajah. 


The tribe of Rajputs to which this family belongs, 
is named Cuchwaha, and is of the ^myabaus, or 
children of the Sun ; being dcfcended from Hama, 
the celebrated Rajah ot Ayodhya, 


Rama had two fons, one named Loh, the other 
Cu'su ; the defendants of Loii are named Bun-Gu'- 
'jKU, and the decendants of Cu'sh, Cuchtvdha. From 
Cu'sH , the Jayanagar chronologers reckon 2 1 0 Rajahs, 
in fucceffion, to PriTjHI-Raj, who fucceeded to the 
mufnud of Anibhcr in Stmbut tdbQ, or A. D. 1502; 
and died in 1584, having reigned twenty-fpur 

years, eight months, and twenty days. 


Pbit,hi-Raj had eighteen fons. 

1. - BjHa'hamul, who fucceeded him, 

2. BhFm, eftablifhed the Raj or Nirwir, 

3. Sa'ncaj'i who h\xAi Sanganir,'\ 

4. Raimul, I Thefe four left no 

5 . Bhi‘'m-faT, j defendants. 

6. MucTAji, j 


To the remaining twelve fons, PRrT,Hi-RAj, to 
avoid the contention which he forfaw was likely to 
happen after his death; affigned, in his lifetime, 
portions of territory, which defended to their oft- 
fpring, and are called the twelve chambers; {Cut, hi) 
of the houfc of Ciu-hwdha, 

XltE 
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«. ■ names of thefe ions, of tlie families defeended 

fsom m, of their diftiidls and their prefent chiefs, 
togeth rtiith the number of troops , they can furniih, 
are as fcjlow ; . 



Su'tYs of - 
Pbit,ui-Haj. 

FtinHietdesfiml- 
tdftom them. 

District or Cut^br'u 

Force in 
herse 

Prtseut ClurJ't. 

7 

G#pAr. f 

his Son NaTjHajV 

Nat huTvat^ 

Samiit, 

10,000 

Rawul Inder-Sing, 

8 

f 

PvRINMULi 

Pui-imuloutf 

Anciently Bbum- 1 
•wab ; now Bunbeiaf S 

2 , 00 p 

l\buhur Hejri-Sal. 

9 

fUG^fAt, ^ 

ins Son CUNGAR^ S 

Cmi^arout, 

Anciently Sammar ? 

novtyBi^pootf V 

7>coo 

3 Tthakur Dlli-SiiflC, 

7 and PaiiaroSing. 

10 

ti 

1 1 

UiJAnuN, 

SorTAWy 

Chatekchoj, 

Jsijalimtf 

SultaiiAity 

ChiUcrbbcjimti 

Anciently Nibalab, ^ 
non- Sambbera^ ^ 

Canvtat 

Ancientjy Bun'art 7 
now Beru^ f 

2,000 

5,6oo 

8,000 

Tihdkur CllAPAN-filVG. 

3 Tiba^urs Svrkj Mul, 
yand Kurin-Sinc. 
7 ‘,MKrl{iiAC-SiN 0 . 

1 : 

i 3 uLBHunnfR>' 

Bidhbuddn'utf 

Ajroul, 

2,000 

Tybdur Ci’siiL Sing. 

14 

Caliak, 

CaUanouti 

Cduwary 

5,000 

3 TJjiikttr iloNJlT-. 

7 Sing uf Cbaab: 

1 ■'* 
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41,000 



llCl'Sl-BrVRVCKR, 

ShAM1N-])AS, 

Pi:HTAH-SlNG, 

-Kam-Sing, 


His descendants were settled in the lillalip of /ijmer 
about /{upnagar whose descendants were Fotiui- 
biNT/ and Olliers in Nirwir, 

Distridl: Babila Sabun^ Cut hi a 


no Uesccudants are 
now remainln^j. 


but' to complete the number of chambers, four other 
tribes have been adopted in their room. 


1 Families, 

Dyirids, 

* Force. 

Prefent Chiefs, 

Gopawat, 

Bulbi erputa, 
•Suhjranipxiiay 
Cumhhaniy 
u 

Mahar, 

Ifa/igob, 

BeiiiiTf 

Banjkahua, 

41,000 

2,000 

2,000 

7,000 

5,000 

Rawul Burhtawur Sing, 
Tyhakitr Gulab-Sing, 

Rawut Hi7ry-S)-\«, 

Tfbaktir Padam-Sing. 

57,000 



But the whole families defeended from the Rajahs of , ' 
Amhher, are in number fifty-three ; of whjeh the prin- 
cipal (befides thofe already enumerated) are ; 

Yj 3 Eoja-iiiut, 
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Raja/nuui, of which fan^- 
Jy is the prefent Rajah. 

They aj-e the del’cendants 
of the Rajah Mak-Sing, 
and were at firft dittin- 
guiflied by the name of 
Man-Jiiigout,' — 

Sekhawul, — — 

J^ruca, — . — . — . 

Jlatnirdeka Maibunl, &c. 

The fucceffion the Rajahs of AmMier from Prit,-* 
Hi-RAJ to the prefent time, is as follows : 

Prit,hi-Raj A. D. 1503 

Bh ARAM DR 

Bhugwunt-das 
Man-Sing 
5 , JuGUT-SiNG 
Maha-Sing 
Jey Sing 1 
Ram Sing 
K is HEN Sing 
}0 Bishen Sing 

Jey Sing II furnamed Sewav; was fcated on 
the mufnud in Sumbut 1750, the lOtU of Phah 
gun Krijhen Pucjh ; and died in Sumbut 1800, 
Ishri Sing 
Madu Sing 
PritjHi Sing 
15 PuRTAB Sing, 

From Prit,hi-Raj . to the prefent time, being a period 
of 295 years, we have fifteen reigns, giving I9* years 
to each reign. If we allow the fame length to 

each 
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'f the reigns from Cush the fon of R\ma, to 
l^Ri Raj : we lhall place Cusu about the year 
2tj23 before Cubist^ 

Next day, our tents were fcnt on, Intt flopped at a 
fort named Rampoora, diflanl lix miles. Tliis for- 
iiKTly belonged to the Rajah of Jynagur, and was by 
him afligned to the prieft of Mobuul Jo^raj ; but 
at the Icttlement made in 1791 with Tuckoji-e 
IIoLCAR, this fort, with a territory of (50,000 rupees, 
was ceded to him. It ftill remained in his pofl’cliion, 
and the command of it was entrufted to a Sekh, named 
Kirpal-vSixg. This man, hearing tliat we were 
going to the camp of 'G opal^how, the general of 
Sind I Air, with whom Holcar was then in a 
flate ofacdual hoftiiity, arrefled our tents. No argu-. 
menft could prevail with him to rcleafe them, till a 
letter was font to IIoLCAR, who w'as encamped at no 
great ddbtnce. He exprefled great difplcaliire at the 
toncluft of Kirpal-Sjxg, and difpatched ixjafoo^, or 
meflenger, with orders to attend our camp, and give 
peremptory orders to all liis aumils, that none fliould 
prefume to give us moleflation. 

The obftacle to our journey being thus removed, 
we marched on the eighth oH Aprils N 47 E, 13,75 
miles, to Bunvarah, which belongs to a T,hahir, 
named Bickkrmajeet, of the family a re- 

lation and tributary of the Rajah of Jymgur, This 
is a mud fort, with round baftions and a ditch. 

\ 

April 9 . — Marcheb N 39| E, 9,3 miles, to 
l^luiugwunt-gurh^ a village lituated at the foot of a 
hill, and having <1 fmall fort, or watch-tower, on the 
top of the hill. It is held liy a Rajpoot TJiaknr, named 
Abhey-Sino, and is dependant 011 the diflridl: of 
Rinthnl'our, •or the new city Madhoo-poor, which 
is five or fix cofs caftward. Road ftony j in many 

E 4 parts 
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parts the fame perpendicular and oblique ftr^ta of ^ 
Schifius as in foine of the former marches. Very little 
cultivation near the road lide, but a good deal of low 
jungle. Here I found, in coniiderable quantity, theM- 
mofus cimrea, confpicuous by its pink^ and yellow 
fiovvers. It is the fame fpecies that was found by Mr. 
Bruce, in AbxJfinia, under the name of ErgeUy' 
Dinimo, or bloody Ergett, in allufion to which he 
propolcs to call it Mimofa Sanguinea. The wood is 
laid to be very ftrong and durable. 

April 10. — ARCHED N 321 E, 10,04 miles, to 
Khetrnee, a pretty large village, furrounded with a 
Hone wall, belonging to Soorejmuu, of the tribe 
RajamiSf whofe chief place of refidence is at Sowar, *, 
diftant nine cofs towards the fouth-weft. Road in 
general .good, but very heavy fand for half a mile, 
in the bed of the river Bpids. No cultivation, except 
a few fields dole to the village. 

April \\. — Marched N 40§ E, 6,84 miles, to 
Malar mi, a mud fort, with a double wall, round baf- 
tions, anda ditch. It belongs to the T./wfwr Bkiree- 
SAL of Jehelaia, which is laid to be about fifteen cofs 
off. Jynagur is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or 
thirty cok, Rinlimhour eight cofs, and the new city three 
cofs farther, in the fame diredbion. Road good : the firft 
part fandy ; afterwards a blackilli foil ; now in ftubble, 

12.’— Marched N 6oE, 18,30 miles, to 
Aniergurh, a fmall village, with the remains of a fort, 
now in ruins. It was part of the jaghecr of Dowlkt 
Kam (hnee dead), the minider of Jynagur, Road 
fandy, near the end much broken ground. 

For the diredtion of future travellers, it is necelTary 
to^|:mark, that by the milinformation of our guides, 
W'cHvere led to Amergurh, which is out oF.the Rraight 

road 
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Khoojh~hdl-g»rh. By. Hopping at Batmhh^ 
Met 'irg, or Mutchipoor, either of. which villages 
Was as large, and feemed as well able to ftipply our 
waijts as Amergurh, we fhould have avoided the broken 
ground, Ihortened the whole diftance, and divided 
it more equally. 

April 13 . — Marched N 71 E, Smiles, to Khoojlr- 
Ml-gurh, a mud fort with double wall, round baliions, 
and a ditch ; it belonged to Dowlet Kam, whofe 
fecond fon Hir Nahrain was then refiding here ; it 
was built by Khoosh-halee-ram, the elder brother 
of Dow LET Kam, Koadfandy. 

April 14 . — Marched N .34 E, 11 miles, to Pcelau- 
iloky a large village (faid to contain 1000 houfes) be- 
longing to JoGRAj Mahu'nt. a cheelah of his was 
living here in charge of it. Ilo.ad to-day fmooth : 
firll part fandy, aftervvards a firm clay. The corn ail 
got in. . , ■ 

Jynagnr is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the 
weftward ; Caroidy eight cofs, about R S E ; Klmjh^ 
hdl-gurh five cofs, and Hlndoun. feven cofs. 

April 15 .— Marched N 61 E, 17,12 miles to 
Hiudoun, which has been a large city, and fiill con- 
tains pretty extenfive buildings ; but, from the depre- 
dations of the Mahrattas, is now very thinly inhabited. 
It belonged to Dowlet Ram, the fon of whofe ma • 
ternal uncle was refiding here. Road in general good : 
about half way, palled the dry bed of a river, which 
was deep fand. Much forefi, elpecially in the firlt 
half of the road. Little cultivation. 

April 16. — Marched N 49 E, (>,4 miles, toSnrmt 
a large 'village furrounded with a mud wall, and having ' 
within it a fquare mud fort, w'itli double ■w'all and 
ditch, It belongs to Buey Sing or Buev IS act. of 

the 
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iht tnht Sultdnout, Road good: much jungle: little 
cultivation ; fandy foil. ' 

April 17.— MARcn,ED N 49 E, 11,42 miles,, to J5i- 
6 na, wliich lias been a large city, and included Agra 
among its dependencies. The town is fttll confidera- 
able, and contains many large Hone houfes ; it was 
formerly the reliilencc of a powerful Rajah, named 
Bijfa’-pal, of the tribe Jadowiy from whom the pre- 
lent family of Carouly is defeended. But his principal 
city and fort was on the top of the adjoining hill, and 
the prefent town, was only a fuburb. The whole 
ridge of the hill is covered with the remains of large 
buildings, among which the moft remarkable is a fort, 
called B'ljcy-mmder, containing a high pillar of ft one, 
called lihecvi-lat, or tlic Teulce or oilman’s lai or ftaff. 
This pillar is confpiciunis at a great diftance. The 
town and diftriA now belong to Ramjest Sing, the 
Rajah of Bbirtpoor. Tins prince is the fon of the ce- 
lebrated Soorcj-mui., head of the once powerful na- 
tion of the Jtiis. Having rendered elfential fervice to 
SiNDiAU, about the time of his entrance into Hin- 
(Injlan, he has been treated with more indulgence than 
moft of the native princes^ and his poflellions are ftill 
confidcrable, including three large forts, viz. Deeg^ 
JShirtpoor, ;ind Comhhhx. 

• Apr}] IS. — Marcuei) N 68§ E, Q,6'2 miles, to 
Ru(ia''j::n 1 , a village belonging to the fume Rajah. 
Road good, and the country in a good Hate of culti- 
vation. 

j/iprih ^. — Marched N62 E, 9,56 miles, to Kanuay 
a village alfo belonging to Bhirtpoor. Road good : 
country cultivated. 

udpril 20. — Marched N 66 ^ E, 9,59 miles, to 
Futtehpoor-^ieri. Road good ; country well culti- 
vated. A range of ftony hills for a good part of the 
way, clofc on the left. When we approach near to 
Fuitekpoofy many ruins of tombs on the left. 

Futtehpoor 
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oh poor is enclofed with a high ftone wall, of 
• j^eai -xtent, built by the Emperor Akber. The 
Ipace within docs not appear- to have ever been nearly 
hl}<:fi»\vith buildings, and the part now inhabited is but 
an in confiderable village. This I’pace is divided by 
a hilly ridg^, of confiderable elevation, wdiich runs near- 
ly from S W by W to NE by E, and extends beyond 
the enclofiire, four or five miles on each fide. Thefe 
hills are conipofcd of a greyilh ftone, and have-lup- 
plicd the materials of which the city w'all is built. 

Nfak the center of the enclofure, on the raofl: ele- 
vated parr of the rock, is built the tomb of Shah Se- 
lim Chkkstee; by the efficacy of whofe devotion, 
the Emprefs of Akbf-r, after remaining for feveral 
years barren, became pregnant; and boreafon; who, 
in honour of the faint, was named Selim; and, on 
mounting the throne of IJimluftm, afliimed the title of 
Jehanoeer. The approach to this maufoleum irre- 
filtibly imprefles the mind of a fpedlator with the fen- 
falions of fublimity. The gate a noble gothic arch, 
in a redangular fereen of majeftic elevation, ilands on 
the brow of the hill tow'tirds the fouth. To this, you 
afeend, by a flight of fl:eps,the uppermofl; of which, be- 
ing equal in length to the bread ih of the fereen, every 
one, in defeending, is enc.reafed, by the breadth of a 
Itep. "I'lius the whole forms half the fruftum of a py- 
ramid, the magnitude and iimplicity of which, com- 
pared with the rugged furface of the rock, improves the 
grandeur of the profpedt. From the top of this gate, 
the view of the furrounding country is extenfive, and 
highly diverfified. The maufoleum at ^gra, at the 
dittance of twenty-three miles, is dittindtly feen. 

By this gate, you enter iuto a fquarc court, of 4-10 
feet, within the walls. All around is a wide verandah, 
containing ranges of cells, tor the accommodation of 
purveiihes. In the center, is a fquarc building, of 
white marble, the lides of which are beautifully cut into 
iattice.-work. The lide of this, meafured within, is 

forty- 
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f&rt^-fix feet. TheVerandahis abotitfifteen feet bt dad, 
on every lide ; ind in the center is a fxnall '(tiJimbcr, • 
ivhich contains the tomb ; a, neat farcophagus, ” enclofed 
with a fcreeii of latticed marble, inlaid 'with motlier of 
pearl. The delicacy of the workmanftiip renders this an 
objedt of exquilite beauty. ^ 

iMMEniATEi/Y to the weftward of this, on the fmie 
ridge, is an ancient palace of Akber. It is a rude 
building j of red done; and, of fo irregular a form, as 
not to be eafily deferibed. In one fquare court, tlie 
pavement is marked with fquares, in the manner of the 
cloth ufed by the Indians, for playing the. game called 
■Tacheefs: Here it is faid Akber ufed to play at this 
gaime; the peices being reprclenled hy real p.erfons. 
On one' fide', of the epurt is a little Iq-uare apaitrucut, 
in the center of which ftands a pillar;, ibpponing s cir 
Cular chair of fione, at the height of Gj?e ifory. I'lie 
• ^jjeefs to it is, by narrow ways of fione h'..>I!owcd out, 
';Bke troughs, which extend, from the four lides of the 
^artfnent, to the chair. Here the Emperor uied to fit, 
tmd diredt the moves of the people who reprcfcated 
the peices, in the game above mentioned. Near to 
this, on the plain below, is a little circular tower, plant- 
ed thick Pn all fides, and from top to bottom, with ele- 
p^nt*s teeth; and terminated above, with a cupola, 
under which, it is faid, the king ufed to fit, to view 
the tJonibats of elephants. 

, BrxEE now within a forced march of the conclufion 
of our journey, we marched a little after midnight 
(NF 77 PI, 22,42 miles), and next morning, 'A^ril 21, 
arrived at the maufolum of Mumtaza Zemans, at 
Agra ; having been exactly fourteen months. 

ADDENDUM TO THE NOTE, PAGE 8. 

Such was the iutbnna.ion obtained by the learned prefident; 
but Mr. (jiLcuui.sT, wliofe diligent refearches.into Hinduf- 
tani philology.Iiave itilinite merit (preface the. didlionary, p. ■ 
xxxiii,) on the authority of Goolzaar Ibraheem afciibes 
this liule poem to AIkkr Qumur-ood’-Dken a native of 
D».f//, whli \va.s alive A. H. iiyC (A. D. 1781). 
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An ACCOUNT of the INHABITANTS of the 
I>OGGY ISLANDS, Ifwg off SUMATRA.— 
, By Crisp, 


A T a period when fo many important voyages ,,tjf 
dii'covcry have been re'ceritly efFeAcd,' and fucli 
various new countries and new races of men made 
known, the account will, probably, appeartbo trivial, to 
excite attention of eitherthe merchant, 'the politician, 
or the philofopher. There is however, one, cir* 
cumRance refpedling the ih^bitants of the; Najfau dt 
Bo^gy iflarids, which lie off the Weft coaft of Sumatr-c^ 
which may be confidered as a curious fa<ft in the hiftp^ 
of man, and as fuch, not unworthy of notice, 
the proximity of -the 

pc6t to them, .ma^:jbie‘ic»ii^3ercd as a contipi^®^ 
ihotddjvnatpra#; -tofift#.,: their ihhabii^ts to 

ljje^: &t dC;pi^Jc?driginally from -the 

' and look for .fome affinity , in theh?' language 
•and manners.; .but, to oiir no tinall fiirprize, we hud a 
, idee of tnetij. wheife language is , totally different, and 
'‘^hOfccuftiomsiand habits of life indicate a very diftin^ 
pri^n, and bejor, a ftrikin^ refemblance to thofe of 
.inhabiffuite; of the late difeovered iflands in the igt^t 
; Taoi^ck Ocean. It was a confiifed idea of this cir- 
.kihnllnhce which firft excited my curiofity, arid in- 
duced adefire to make a more minute, inquiry into the 
• hiftory of thefe people than hath hitherto been effcdled; 
for, wotwitbftanding the vicinity of thefe iflands to 

an 
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an EngJi/h fettlement, we, as yet, had but a' very im* 
perfedt knowledge of the inhabitants. An atte npt had 
been made, between forty and lifty years pad, to make 
a lettlement among them, and to introduce tlie*culti- 
vation of pepper, but this deiign was 1‘rptlrated, by 
the improper condudl of the perfon to whom the ma- 
nagement of the bulinefs was entrufted. The imperfedl 
account which was given of the people by tlie perfon 
appointed to go to the iflands on behalf of the Jmha 
Company, and another, not more iatisfaftory, by Cap- 
tain Fohest, are inferted in Mr. DAUKiMPLu's //.vz/rt 
Diredlory ; and, as tar as I knew, thele accoiinih con- 
fiitutcd the whole of our knowledge of thele i Hands. 

The Najfctu or ^oggy iflands form part of a chain of 
iflands which lie off the whole length of the WeilCoaft 
of iiimatra^ at the dillance of twenty to thirty Icaguc-s ; 
.the northern extremity of the northern lies in la- 
titude 2® 18' S, and the fouthern extremity of the 
Ibuthcrn Ifland in latitude 3° l6' S. The two are lepa- 
raled from each other by a very narrow paflage called 
the ftrait of ^ee Cochip, in latitude 2® 40' S. and lon- 
gitude about 100° 38' Eaft from Greenwich, 


I LEFT Fort Marlborough the 12th of Jttguji, I7p2, 
in a fmall veflel, and made the fouthern h’oggy on the 
morning of the 14th ; coafting along which we reach- 
ed the flraits of See Cockup, where we came to an an-, 
chor at one o’clock the lame day. 

These flraits are about two miles in length, and a 
quarter of a mile over : tlicy make very fafe riding for 
fhips of any fize, which lie perfeftly f’ecurc from every 
wind, the water being literally as fmooth as in 
a pond. The chief defed, as an harbour, is the 
great depth of water, there being twenty-five fa- 
tlxom clofe in Ihore, and forty- five fathom in the mid 

channel. 
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channel. lile lying at anchor, we could plainly dif“ 
eern the" , . land of Sumatra. In the llraits are feat" 

tered ff . fmall iflands, each of which confifts 
of ope knnienfe rock, and which probably was origi- 
nally connqdled with the main illands. The face of' 
the country is rough and irregular, conlifting .of high 
hills or mountains, of fudden and Iteep afeent ; and 
the whole appearance of fuch illands, in common with 
Sumatra^ bears ftrong marks of fome powerful convul- 
lion of nature. The mountains are covered with trees 
to their fammits, among which are found fpecies of 
excellent tienbef ; the tree called by the M^ays Bin- 
taagoor, aiui which on the other Lu/ia is called Pohoou 
abounds here. Of this tree are made mafts, and 
fome are I'ound of fufRcient dimenlions for the lower 
maft of a firft rate fhip of war. During my Hay here 
which was about a month, I did not difeover a Angle 
plant which we have not on Sumatra. The fago ^ee 
growing in plenty, and conftitutes the chief article of 
food to the inhabitants, who do not cultivate rice ; the 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo, two moft ufeful plants^* 
are found here in great plenty. They have a variety 
of fruits, common in thefc climates, liich as man- 
gofleens, pine-apples, pluintains, Buah, Chupah^ &c. 
The woods in their.prefent Hate are impervious to man ; 
the fpecies of wild animals which inhabit them are 
but few ; tlie large red deer, fome hogs, and fcveral 
kinds of monkey arc to be found here, but nei- 
ther buffaloes, nor goats ; nor are thefe fbrefls in- 
fefted, like thole of Sumatra, with tigers or any 
other beaft of prey. Of domclfic poultry, there is 
only the common fowl, which probobly has been ori- 
ginally brought from Sumatra : But pork and filh con- 
ftitute the favourite animal food of theTia.tives. Fifh 
are found here in conliderablc plenty and very good. 
Oh the reefs of coral, w'hich extend from the fhore, 
and are frequently dry at low water, are found various 
kinds of Ihell fifh, but I did not difeover any wiiich 
I had reafon to fuppofe uncommon. The Ihell of a 
large fpecies of nautilus, marked like zeira, is fre- 

ijuentiy 
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qacntly picked up on the Ihprc of thefe ihands, anett 
having been informed that ohe of thefe flicll, '^vith its 
lifli 'in it would be acceptable at home,’ I ofiered the 
natives their own terms to procure me o* • ’'v.t they 
all affiired me that it was abfolutely out of i, nr power 
to comply witli my withes ; that the fhellis frequently 
driven on the Ihore, but always empty ; that it comes 
from the fea, and is not to be found on tlie rocks, and 
that no one on the.ifland had ever feen one on the 
ifiand had ever feen one of the Ihells in the ftate I re- 
quired. 

I POUND here fpecies of cockle, the Ihell of which 
was enclofed in the moft folid kind of coral rock ; the 
aperture of the rock was futficient to permit the fhcll 
of the cockle to open in fome degree, but two Imall 
to permit removing it without breaking the rock. 
Having found them of different fizes, and it being 
a fpecies of the Keemoo which grows to a very large 
lize, it fhould leem that the cavity of the rock en- 
creafes as the fifh grows If, according to Mr. Hun-- 
ter’s theory, the animal has a power of abforbing 
part of its own Ihell, this power may perhaps extend 
to the rock which contains it, and whofe fub fiance is 
of a fimilar nature. 

Near the entrance of the ftraits of See Cockup 
the northern ifland, are a few hbufes inhabited by 
fome Malays from Fort Marlbrough, the place is caUe^b 
Toongoo; thefe people refide here for the purpofe of 
building large boats, called Chuneahsy the timber and 
planks for which are found clofe at hand. Among 
thefe Malays I found one intelligent man, who had 
refided two years at this place, during which he had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language 
of the natives. I had alfo brought an interpre- 
ter with me who fpoke the language fome time 
at Vadnng, a Dutch fcttlement on the A'Veft Coaft of 
Sumatra, where he had acquired fome knowjedge 
of the Malay tongue; by means of thefe people 
I was at no lofs for communication with the .natives, 

and 
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* and had^ opportunity of having the accounts 
tfonfirme^ making ufc of the difFereiit interpreters. 

Tuan of has probably been given to thcfe 
illands b_, me Dtilch navigator. By the inhabitanfs 
themlelves they are called Poggy^ and the natives are 
called by the people of Sumatra, Orang Manta^ee ; 
this latter is probably from their own language, Man- 
taoo lignifying a man. 

AptER having been two days at an anchor, the na- 
tives began to come down from their villages in their 
canoes, bringing fruit of various kinds, and on invita- 
tion they readily came on board. The chief of S^e 
Cockup, a village in the ftraits, was among them, but 
not diftinguifhed from the reft by drels, or dignity of 
demeanor. On coming on board the veflel tiiey did 
not fliew any ligns of apprehenfion of embarraffmdnt, 
but exprefled a ftrong degree of curiolity, and a de- 
lire to examine every thmg minutely. We prefented 
them plates of boiled rice, which tliey would not touch 
till it had been previoufly tailed by one of our own 
people ; after which they eat it to the laft grain. 
I’liis circumftance teemed to indicate the ufe of poifon 
among them. They behaved while on board with 
much decorum, and did not Ihew the leaft difpolition 
for pilfering, but freely alked for what they law and 
wilhed to poflefs ; not expreffing however any ill will, 
when they met with a denial. We made tnem pre- 
fenrs of beads, fmall looking glalfes, Birmingham 
japanned fnuff boxes, &c. all which were very ac- 
ceptable, as was alib tobacco, of which they appeal 
to be very fond ; they ufe it by fmoaking. TJiey ap- 
peared to live in great friendlhip and harmony with 
each other, and voluntarily divided among theif com- 
panions what was given to them. 

After having remained fome hours on board, dur- . 
Voi„ VI. . P 
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ing which time they behaved with much '^uictnefs, 
they returned to their village ; and after thiS) we were 
daily vilited by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, 
a few fowls, &c. Several canoes came alo/hgfi’de'the 
veflel with only the women in them ; they^kt firft ex- 
prefled fome apprehenfion at coming on board ; but 
their men far from fhewingany difapprobation, rather 
encouraged them to come into the veflel, and feveral 
ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, the 
women ufe a temporary drefs to fhield them from the 
heat of the fun ; it is made of the leaves of the plan- 
tain tree, of Which they form a fort of conical cap, 
and there is allb a broad-piece of the leaf faften- 
ed round their body, over their breafts, and another 
piece round their waift. This leaf readily Iplits, 
and has the appearance of a coarfe fringe. When 
in their villages, the women, like the men, wear 
only a final I piece of cloth round their mid- 
dle. Among them we obferved fome of a very 
pleafant countenance, with fine exprcflive eyes. 
Mr. Best, a military gentleman of the eftablifii- 
ment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages, attended only by 
the Malay interpreter and a Malay fervant. lie was 
received with great cordiality and civility, and ftaid 
two nights at their village. Many of the people had 
never before feen an European, and with much curio- 
fity examined his drefs, particularly his fhoes. 

During a ftay of about a month among them I col- 
ledled the following particulars, refpetfting their man- 
ners and cuftoms, the truth of which I was careful to 
lave confirmed, by making my enquires of different' 
perfons, and by the means of 4iftercnt interpreters. 

The inhabitants of Poggy ifiands are but few ; 
they are divided into fmall tribes, each tribe occupy- 
ing a, fmall river, and Imng in one village. On the 
northern Poggy are feven villages, of which Cockup 
is the chief ; on the fouthern Poggy are five. The 
whole number of people on tire two ifiands amounts, 

by 
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l;y the b-- •> iccounts I could procure, only to 1400 ; 
the inlar : ’ _<arts of the iflands are uninhabited. Porah 
or 'idand is inhabited by the fame rac6of peo- 

ple, ‘and ‘ ' !aid to contain as many inhabitants as the 
two Poggys! • When we confidef , the mildnefs of the 
climate, the eafc with which the inhabitants procure 
wholefome nutritive food, and the little rdftraint laid 
on the communication between the fexes, this paucity 
of inhabitants feems to indicate that the period 
when their refidence inthefe iflands commenced, can- 
not be very remote. Their houfes are built of bam- 
boos and railed on polls ; the under part is occupied 
by poultry and hogs, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is colledled there. I'he whole of their clothing 
confifts of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark of 
a tree, worn round the waifi:, and brought acrofs be- 
tween the thighs ; they wear beads and other orna- 
ments about the neck, of .which a fmall green bead is 
the moft efteemed : though cocoa-nut trees are in hich 
plenty, they have not the ufe of oil ; and their hair, 
t^hich is black, and might grow long and graceful, is, 
for want of it, and the ufe of combs, In general mat- 
ted and plentifully fupplied with vermin, which they 
pick out and eat ; a filthy cuftom, but very common 
among favage people. They have a methe J of filing 
or grinding their teeth to a point, which is alfo in ule 

on Sumatra. 

♦ 

Theik nature feldom exceeds five feet and a half, 
and many among them fall ftiort of this : fome of them 
are extremely well made, with fine turned limbs and 
expreflive countenances ; their colour is like that of 
the Malays, a ligiit brown or Copper colour. The Cttf- 
tom of tattooing or imprinting figures on the Ikin is 
general among them, of which I lhall fay more pre- 
feritly. 

The principal article of their food is fago, which 
is found in plenty on thefe iflands. The tree, when 
ripe is ciit down, and the pith which forms the fago, 
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taken out, and the niealy part feparated from the fi- 
brous, by maceration and treading it in a larce trough, 
continually fupplied with frelh water : the ftib- 

iides and is kept in bags made of a kind.of Aijm ; ‘and 
in this Hate it may be preferved for a confidljrable time. 
When they take it from their (lore for immediate ufe, 
fomc farther preparation of wafhing is neceffary ; but 
they do not granulate, it. One tree will fomelimes yield 
two hundred pounds of fago ; w'hen they cook It, it is 
put into tlie hollow joints of a thin bamboo, and roafted 
over the fire. 

Besides this article, they have a variety of nourifh- 
ing plants, fuch as the yam, the fweet potatoe, the 
plaintain, &c. Their animal food conlifts of fowls, 
hogs and filli •; fhell fifh they cat raw. The ufe of 
betel, fo common in the Eaft, is unknown to them, 
and I obferved in many marks of the fcurvy in their 
mouths. 

TuRiBarms confift of a bo\y and arrows. The bow 
is made of the Neebmg tree, a fpecies of palm, wliich^ 
when of a proper age, is very ftrong and elaftic ; the 
ftringr are formed of the entrails of fome animal ; the 
arrow is made of a fmall bamboo or other light wood, 
headed with byafs, or with another piece of wood fixed 
to the end of the lliaft and cut to a point; thefe ar- 
rt)ws, we were told, are fometimes poifoned. Though 
ftrangers to the ufe of feathers to I'teady the flight of 
the arrowy they neverthelefs difeharge it from the bow 
with much ftrength and Ikill. With a mongrel breed 
of dogs, proljably procured originally from Sumatra ^ 
theyroufe the deer in the woods, which they fometimes 
kill with their arrows ; they alfo kill monkeys by the 
fame meai^, and eat their flelh,. We obferved among 
them a few who were m pofleflion of creefes or Malawi 
daggers. 

Their knowledge of mends is entirely derived 

from 
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fcom thei;- '-vOTmunication vi^ith the itthabitants of &«- 
matra. ^ i.; y are Hill ftrangers to the ufe of coin of 
any kin^ ' d a metal coat button would be -of equal 
Value in 1 . !• efteem with a piece of gold or lilver coin, 
either of whifth would immediately be hung about the 
neck as an ornament. A fort of iron hatchet or hand- 
bill, called parang, is in much efteem with them, and 
ferves as a ftandard for the value of various commodi- 
ties, fuch as cocoa nuts, coolit coys, poultry, &c. 

Wk were informed that the different tribes of Orang 
Mantawee who inhabit the Poggy iilands never war with 
each other ; to which account we could readily give 
credit from the mildnefs of their difpofttion. Indeed 
the friendly footing itpon which they appeared to live 
one with another was a circumftancc too ftriking to 
efcape our notice ; during our whole, ftay with them, 
and while diftributing various prefents among them, 
we never heard a Angle difpute, nor obferved one angry 
gefture. They however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of the Poggy 
iflands, and thofe of fome ifland to the northward, 
whom they called Syhee. Againft thefe, people; th6y 
fonietimes undertake expeditions in their war canoes ; 
but it did not appear that they had engaged in any un- 
dertaking of this kind lately. Mr. Best meafured 
one of thefe war canoes, which was preferved with great 
care under a ftied ; the floor of it was twenty-flve feet 
in length, the prow proje6b:d twenty-two feet^ and the 
ftern eighteen, making the whole length fixty-hve feet ; 
the greateft breadth was five feet, and the depth three 
feet eight inches. For navigating in their rivers and 
the ftraights of See Cockup, where the fea is as fmooth 
as glafs, they ufe a fmall canoe made from a Angle 
tree, conftrudled with great neatnefs, and th^ women 
and young children are extremely expert in the ufe of 
the paddle. 

The religion of this people, if if can be faid that 
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they have any, may truly be called the religion of na- 
ture. A belief of the exiftence of feme po'Vers more 
than human cannot fail to be excited amonf> the moft 
uncultivated of mankind, from the obfervatiofts of .va-' 
rious ftriking natural phoenotnena, fuch aa ’the diurnal 
revolution ol' the fun and moon ; thunder and light- 
ning; earthquakes, &c. &c. nor will there ever be 
wanting among them fome of fuperior talents and cun- 
ning who will acquire an influence over weak minds, 
by afliiining to themfelves an interell with, or a power 
of controuling thofe fujser-human agents ; and flich 
notions conftitute the religion of t he inhabitants of the 
Sometimes a fowl and fomet mes a hog is fa- 
crificed to avert fleknefs ; to appeafe the wrath of the 
offended power, or to render it propitious to lome pro- 
jefted enterprize : and Mr. Best was informed that 
omens of good or ill fortune were drawm from certain 
appearances in the entrails of the viftim. But they 
have no form of religious worfhip, nor do they appear 
to have the moft difiant idea of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifliments. They do not pradlife circurocilion. 

The mode of difpofing of their dead bears a refem- 
blance to that of the Oia/tejians. Very fhorlly after 
, death the corpfe is carried to a certain place appropri- 
ated for the {)urp0fe, where it is depofited on a fort of 
ftage, called in their language Haii Aki ; it is drefled 
with a few beads or fuch ornaments as the perl’on was 
acCuflromcd'to wear in his life time, and after ftrewing 
a few leaves over it, the attendants leave the ground, 
and proceed to the plantation of the deccafed, where 
tiiey fell a few trees of his planting, and return to 
itheir homes. The corpfe is left to rot, and the bones 
fall to the ground. 

Amono a people, whofe manners are fo Ample 
whofe wants are fo eafily fupplied, and whofe poflef^ 
flons are fo circumferibed, we are not to look for any 
complex fyflem of jurifprudence : indeed their code 
of laws may be comprized jn a few lines. 
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• TuEir -hiefs are but little diftinguilhed from the 
commun . either by authority or by property, tlieir 
pretcmiri • ; being chiefly dilplayed at public enter- 
Hainmenti; " which they do the honours. They have 
no judicial powers; all difputes are fettled, and crinies 
adjudged, by a meeting of the whole village. 

Inheritance is by male defccnt; the houfe or 
plantation, the weapons and tools of the father, pafs to 
his male children. Theft, when to a confiderahle 
amount, and the criminal is incapable of making refti- 
tution, is liable to be puniflied by death. 

Muedeb is punifliablc by retaliation ; the mur- 
derer is delivered to the relations of the decealed, 
who may put him to death. I was however informed 
thefe crimes are very rare. 

In marriages, the matter is fettled between the pa- 
rents of the young perfons, and when agreed upon, the 
young man goes to the houfe of the bride, and takes 
her home ; on this occafion a hog is generally killed, 
and a feaft made. Polygamy is not allowed. 

In cafes of adultery, where the wife is the offender, 
the injured hulband has a right to feize the efFedts of 
the pammour, and fometimes punifties his wife by cut- 
ting off her hair. When the hufband offends, the 
wife has a right to quit him, and to return to her pa- • 
rent’s houfe ; but in this ft ate of reparation Ihe is nbf 
allowed to marry another ; however, in both thefe'" 
cafes, the matter is generally made up, and the partids^ 
reconciled ; and we were informed that inftances of 
their occurrence were very unfrequent. Simple forni- 
cation between unmarried perfons is neither a crime 
nor a difgrace : and a young woman is rather 
liked the better, and more delired in marriage, for 
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having boFao a chiW; fojtnetimes thfy have two or 
three, when, upon ^ marriage taking place, the chiU 
riren are left with the parents of their motnet. The 
ftate of flavery is unknown to theih people* , 

t 

The cuftom of tattooing is general throughout thefe 
iflancls. They call it in their language teetee. They 
begin to ipipriiit thefe marks on boys of feVen years 
of age, but they only trace at firft a few outlines. 
As they advance in years, and go to war, they fill up 
the marks, the right to which depends on having killctl 
an enemy. Such is the account they gave us, 
and it is probable enough that this cuftom may origi- 
nally have been intended as a mark of military dif» 
tindlion ; but fuch original intention cannot at prefent 
have place, as the marks are common to every indivi- 
dual, apd wars fcarce occur once in a generation. The 
figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the va- 
riation, if any, is very trifling, excepting that, in 
fome of the young men, the outline only of the broad 
niark on the breaft is traced, but this is filled up as 
they grow older. The women have a ftar imprintccl- 
on -each lljo.ulder, and generally fome fmall marks on 
tlie back of the hands. Thefe marks are imprinted 
with a pointed inflrument, confifijng of a brafs wire 
fixed perpendicularly into a piece of flick about eight 
inches in length ; Ijhis piece is ftuck with another fmall 
long ftick. with, repeated light ftrokes. The pigment 
ufed fpr this purpofe is tnad;? of the- (moke colie6l;ed. 
fium a (pecics of relin, which, is, mix.edf with water ; 
the operator takea ^ ftepi of dried gtafs,. or.a piec« 
oiifl^ick, and dippw^ tfierCfid in. the. pigment, traces 
op the-ikipi the outline of the, figure, with great fteadi- 
ne(s and dw^totity ; then>, dipping the hiRafs poi^n 
tfee- feflse epmpofitiion, he- wi^ ve^ quick and %ht 
fijr<^ea drives; it into the Ikin,. tracing the outline, be- 
foi^. drawn, which, leaves an iudelijblc iiKiJik* Mr. Bes.t 
iubmitted to the oper-ation on. his, kg, and found it a.t'n 
with fome pain, 

.Such 
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. Such are the cuftoms and manners of the inhabi- 
tants of the Foggy iflands which lie within light of 
Sumatra, The many particulars in which they diftVr 
'from any fct of inhabitants of the latter illaiid put it in 
my hpinion beyond a doubt that they are of a dilFerent 
origin,' but from whence they came it may not be caly, 
and probably will not be thought of importance, to 
trace. They have no clear tradition to allift in fuch 
an enquiry. When Mr, Best was at their vil- 
lage,' on alking from whence they originally came, 
they told him IVom the fun, which he underJftood as 
fignifying from the eaftward. 

As the founds which exprefs ideas are arbitrary, and 
it not being probable that people who have never had 
communication Ihould hit upon the fame founds to 
exprefs the fame ideas, affinity in language may be 
conlidered as one of the fureft indications of famenefs 
of origin; but even in jud^ng from this criterion, ^ 
variety of circumftances may render us liable to error. 
I have however fubjoined a pretty copious fpecimen of 
the language of the Poggy iflands. 

But another circumflance, which Tthinfc might af- 
lifl; in tracing the origin of tlxefe people, is the figures 
ufed in tattooing their bodies ; for as all the nien are 
marked according to the fame pattern nearly, if any 
people Ihould be difeovered among whom this cuftem 
prevails, and whofe bodies are tattooed, generally, 
with figures of the fame kind, it would afford tjd flight 
prel'umption of a common origin. I have therefore 
accompanied this account with a Iketch of a man and, 
a woman of theft iflands, as alfo a drawing of the iu- 
ftruments ufed in making thefe marks ; the execution 
greatly neetls an apology; but I am no draughtfman, 
and can only anfwer for tlie exadlncfs with which I 
copied thefe figures, 

HAD 
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I HAD intended to have examined the whole chain 
of iflands which lie off Sumatra, and whjch are in- 
habited by very diflerent fets of people, but a 'number 
of crofs and untoward accidents prevented the ‘ac- 
complifliment of my original delign. 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE PCGGY ISLANDS. 


One 

Sarah 

Teeth 

Chone 

Two 

Dua 

Tongue 

Lcelah 

Three 

Tellco 

Chin 

Batcla 

four 

Apat 

Belly 

Barah 

Five 

Teemah 

Hand 

Kavaye 

Six 

Anatn 

Foot 

Daray 

Seven 

Peeloo (for Peetoo) 

Blood 

Lorow — Logow 

Eight 

Balloo 

Day 

Maiicheep 

Nine 

Seewa 

Night 

Geb Geb — Chole Boh 

Ten 

Pooloo 

Sleep 

jMareb 

Twenty 

Dual) Tavah 

Dead 

Mataye Malo^Tay 

An hundred Suma Wattoo 

White , 

Maboolow 

Mankind 

Scree Mariuoah 

Black 

Mapoochoo 

A man 

Mantaovv 

Good 

See Maroo 

A woman 

Senan All ip 

Fire 

Ovaiigc— Bobengang 

Father 

Ookooee 

Water 

Jojar 

Mother 

Eenah 

Earth 

Polack 

Head 

Ootay 

Stone-rock 

Bookoo 

Eyes 

Matah 

Hog 

Babot)ee Sakoko 

Note 

Affak 

Fowls 

Gago 

Hair 

All 

Bird , 

Oomale 

Eye-brows 

Cakaloo 

Egg 

Ajololi , 

Eye-laflies 

Xlapit 

ruh 

Eebah 

Ears 

Taliiiga 

bun , 

Chooloo V 


Moon 
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Moon 

La go 

Prong or Hatchet 

Taagla 

Stars 

Panyean 

Cocoa-iiat 

Toaia 

f3od ^ 

Saraloggye Saneetoo To fight 

Sngack. 

JSaied 

Tocomong 

The Sea 

ICoat 

To fpeak 

. Mlneeboo 

A large Boat ^ 

Kalaba 

Here 

Kai 

A Canoe 

Avaiik 

There 

Kafna 

Soar 

Malaja 

Come 

Kai comong 

Sweet 

Makiki 

Go 

Kainang 

Wood 

Loven 

Yes 

Oho 

The wind 

Eoofa 

No 

Tani 

A bow 

JvQgue 

Hard 

Makala 

An arrow 

Uorow 

Soft 

Mamnma 

Clouds 

Bonijont 

Uongh 

Mokara 

Thunder 

Sal a goo 

Smooth 

Malooploop 

Lightning 

Beela 

Straight 

Moipoiroo 

Jiarthqnake 

Tataoa 

Crooked 

Tamaipoiroo 

A Dog 

Jojd 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


KAMKS OF MEN. 
ilajali of Cockupf 


Mengriah 
CooJcoh larah 
Marecat 
Jagula Ka/oo 


KAMES OF 

Nangfatinee 
Tallee Sb^eboo 
Gorvcbooh 
Tamaaec^ial 


IV OB- 
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OBSERVATIONS m i^eTHEORY 
o/WALLS, wherein some parti- 
culars are investigated which have 
not been considered by writers 
011 fortification. By William 
La MB TON, Lieutenant in Bis Ma- 
jesty's 3Sd Regiment of Foot, 


. Muller, and others, in treating on the 
theory of walls, have confi- Fig. 1, 

dered the part of the wall 
ABCD which is above the 
ditch, as one piece qf folid 
mafonry, without having any 
reference to the part FGBH, 
which is funk in the ground, jj 
and they have inveftigated 
the force neceflary to fuftaiti F 
the earth BCT, in. equilibrio, 

and have given dimenfions for the .wall ABCD, fo as 
to equal the fiiid force ; but they have negleifted 
taking into conjGderation the tenacity of the naafonty 
in the line AB, where the wall is fuppofed to br^k 
bif, and turn freely cm the point A. On examining 
this fubjc<^ it apmars etddent that, if the cement fe« 
good, a conlider^le additional force, to that which 
would equal the weight of the wall, refting againft the 
point S, muft be required to break the mat's in the kne 

AB, 
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ABj taking it for granted at the fame time that the 
foamlatiori HBGF is fo fixed in the folid earth, as to 
require a. force to move it, fuperior to that which . i,s^' 
required to effedt the breakage in the line AB 
otherwife the whole would turn on the point F, '^and 
muft be coniidered as having no adhefion in the line 
yO ; at the fame time the force to feparate it from 
the earth being eftimated. 


In order therefore to obtain the meafure of filch a 
force as is above ftated, let A' B' and B' C, in the 
annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and let 
a weight be applied to the point S' in the horizontal 
diredlion of the center of gravity R, of the triangle 

B' C' T' (which triangle reprefents • 2. 

the fedlion of the earth refting D' C' 
fireely againft the wall) and deter- 
mine by experiment, what weight 
will be neceflary to break the 
wall, after deducting what would '" "fK 
be fufficient to fuflain the earth ”’p' 


E' 


jr' 


B' 


G' 


in equilibrio, whofe fedlion is reprefented by B' O' T' 
fuppofing there were no cohefion, and call that weight 
— let w be compared with the above fuftaining 
weight. Now fince A is the point on which the wall 
is to turn, whatever force be required to feparate one 
particle of the mafonry in the line A' B', the momen- 
tum of that particle will be exprefled by multiplying 
the particle itfelf into its diflance from the point A'. 
And, from a well known property in the center of 
gravity, the momentum of all the particles in the line 
A' B' will be exprefled by the line itlelf multiplied into 
the dillance of its center of gravity from the point A' ; 
which will thereforebe defined by ^A'B' x A'B'— 5 A'B'^ 
Now, fince the weight to is to be applied to the* point 
Sy the momentum of w will be cxprefTeH by w xB'S' r 

and 
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‘ and this quantity, from the nature of the problem, 
mufl: be as : confequentl)^ we have w as 

^ Now, this being determined, the weight c» 


^^^^y^^ 5 dfo be ^determined which will break any other 
wall, under the like circumftances, whatever may be 
the dimenfions of AB and BC (or BS) as in figure ift. 
For feeing that it will be in the conltant ratio of 

diredtly, and BS inverfely, and if 'SJLll be called h, 

13 s 

we fhall have W : w : ; ^:^;^,andW — and 

BS BSX^ 


therefore WxBS = -2^^ the momentum of W; — 

b 

which quantity muft be added to the momentum, of 
the wall given by Mr. Muller. 


Now, if AE*=rt«, EB = .v, BC= a, and there- 
fore BS = 4 a, according to Mr. Muller’s firft pro- 
file ; then , which added to 

b b 

his equa tions for ftone walls, we have ^2nax+^n^a* 

+ ^ s* and therefore 2^ + w X 

+ 2b -I- w X 2nax=a* x 1“ ^ + which, re- 

. -ir^s^b — 

duced, gives 4;=tfv/«* + -- 2 ^+w ® 

general theorem for ftone walls, whatever be the value 
of b and w. 

’ I 

Since the fpecific gravity of ftone to that of brick 
is as 5 to 4, if the above momentum for the wall be 
reduced in that ratio, or its equal a ^) increafed ; 

there will arife ** + 2ttax f * n* a* + —l°s* 

0i ■ b 

which reduced gives x = ^ ^ 

2b tW 

a general theorem' fc(f brick walls. 


In 
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In order to illuftrafce this theory 
by examples, it willfirft be neceffafy 
to obtain the value of h and w from 
experiment. Let then ABCD be a 
virall of any fmall given dimenfions, 
continued from the foundation 
AJ3GF, which is of the fame piece 
of mafonry with the wall, and well fecured in the fo- 
lid earth ; and to prevent a fradtion in any other part 
than in the line AB, let an inflexible iron bar be ap- 
plied to the tide BC, fo that a force applied to any 
point X, may adt upon the whole fide at once ; and 
tor the purpofe of preferving the center of gravity in 
a line that bifedls AB in II, (which will fave trouble 
in the prelcnt computation) let there be another iron 
bar of equal weight to the former placed on the op • 
pofite fide AD. Now let Cl reprefent the weight of 
the mafs ABCD, including the two bars fufpended at 
'II. Then if W be a weight, adting at S, by a line 
pafling freely over the pulley p, and fuch as to fuftain 
the wall and bars in equilibrio^ fuppofing no cohefioo 
in the line AB, we fhall have W ; Q : : AH: AB + BS 

and W fuppofing AB = I, BC = 3, 



and BS — 2, = 4H, W will be = -* Q. But Q being 
as ABxBC, is therefore = 3, in this inftance, whence 


W =: Now to determine the force necefiary to 

overcome the tenacity, let an additional weight w 
be applied to W, incrcafing it till it become fumcient 
for the purpofe, which having a known proportion to 
the weight W, will alfo have a determinate proportion 
to Q. Suppofe, for example, it were found = J W, 
then, W being = f, w becomes equal 4* Now fince 


, it becomes equal | in this cafe ; which 


two values of^andw, bcingthus determined by experi- 


ment. 
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Hence a\^ n* 


in the two f oregoing equations. 

« becomes for 

' 26 + 9 “ 


-a. 


H—a 


A-. - .. , . . ^ + -. |X «* 

forgone walls ; and av a»H - i " 

•i/4a*+,7j* — «for brick walls.-— Ifa be taken in -r » 

and the angle TBC =45°j fo that J® be=:.5 ; then 
i36x« for ftone walls, and, 121 1 Xa, nearly, for brick 
walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. Mullers 
computations, if w Ihould be found what is here fup- 
pofed. ” 

Let A' B' C D' be 
a wall of the fame di- 
menlions figure 3, with 
the addition of acoun- 
terfort B'C'F^E, which 
is continued to the 
bottom of the founda- 
tion G H. Then, fince 
the breadth of a coun- 
terfort is 4 of the dif- 
tance between each 
other, the weight ap- 
plied at any point b', 

I'lifficient to break the 
counterfort in the line 



B' E', will he as ’ which being added to 

the former quantity for break'ng the wall A'B'C'D' 

"b ’ 4 B S 

Hence the weight fufficient to break a •w'all of a ly other 

moment,™ 

'—’V O 'ey j Will OC ~ ------ —I ^4^ ~ 

which mull therefore be added to tlie momentum of the 
\ OL. Vf. G vvall 


in the line A' B', gives w as 


dimenfions, will be 
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■wall and counterfort given by Mr. Muller In his 3d* 
prob: from whence arifes iwxzn 

4-4r<!^ 1 ;ce ^X iV + 2 W«* X «*'+ -S- ^ • 

TV^+T-i-wX^^nr-l-r^j*; which tranfpofed <jnd divk. -d 

oy4i'-i-2'W,givesx*+2fia+ gaXx—a^X^ 

: and beinjj reduced, 


IT « — 




|-5 j — 4^ ^ 2 ‘lo «'*’ 

gives X zz a 


“^^+ 2 w|X« 


4Z’4.2^i — which is a gene- 

ral equation for ftone walls ; and by comparing the 
fpecific gravities, as in the former cafe, then ^fr: 


«v/«*X 




_ n I X »' 


1 


-« + s%, a general equa- 


tion for brick walls. 

Now in order to obtain the value of -ro, let Q^rc- 
prefent the inafs of the wall and counterfort together, 
fufpended to a line palling D C F 
through their common center 
of gravity, and which will cut 
the line AR, we will fuppofe, 
in t.lie point M. 'ihen, from 
the })rincij)lc*s of mechanics, if 
e and d be the points in the 
lir.c A F-, where lines paliing 
.through the rcfpcctive cc 
of grnvitv of the two maffes 
ABC D', and B C F E, willl?' 



interfeft that. line, we have Qj 
( — c 4 ) : : B E -f- i B C (as the 

-t+tf 


I AB-f iiSI XliFXjKC, 


E 


A B -F I B E 
mafs B C F ii) ; 

Whence A H 


9 7 

"1 '5 2'* 


- ’ —rW 

'I hen again, by the hiws of mecha- 


and confequcntly, ?t;r:4-I-+i-=>234near- 


i= 


nics ;as h? ( = AB 4 -:BF-F BS) r-.’A (-AM) =Q) : 

9 f i ft ' 

ly. Now 

ly, and if «=t, and the angle CBF =45®, fo that 
i)*=,5 ; — and their different values fubftituted in the 
general expreflions above, we fliall get .vr: ,0815 x<? 
nearly, for ftone walls, and x=: ti;3X^J nearly, for 
brick walls. 


^ X A a 4" \i ^ ^ 

4»5 


xV- 5 => 379 j near- 
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, Ih eftimating the value of w in thefe computations, 

1 have fuppofed it to be J- thC' weight (W) wliich 
wofuld fuftain the wall by which the experiment is 
made, in equilibrio : this 1 fufpe£t is below its value ; 
particularly if the mafonry be old. In afcerfaining the 
value of a; I would undoubtedly make various experi- 
ments with mafles of mafonry from one to four or five 
years ftanding, fo as to compute for works w'hofe 
walls may probably remain for fo many years before 
they be clofed up with earth. If the mortar be very 
good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafoned, 
mull become a very important object in the conftruc- 
tion of large fortified places ; — for by that the expence, 
as well as time and labour in the building, muft be 
cohfiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than 
what are necelfary fliould be a maxim in fortification, 
but then to determine the exa£t dimenfions of any 
particular work, fo that it may anfwer the purpofe 
intended, and yet have no ufelefs materials about it, 
muft require a mathematical inveftigation before any 
rule can be obtained for proceeding upon folid, and 
infallible principles. Engineers, to whom the direc- 
tion of the moll important works of a nation is in- 
trufted, ought to be capable of determining what is 
precifely necefiary to be done in all cafes, that no ufelefs 
expence may be incurred, but inftead of having re- 
courfe to fcience, men in general, depend upon what 
they call exjjc-rieucc ; forgetting that in prattice alone, 
tliere arc no means for drawing general concldfions ; 
but that we obtain, from experiment, the requilite data, 
to reafon aiul generaiife upon, and by fuch materials 
we are enabled to build a theory, to which practice 
muft be ever fubordinate and conformable. Should 
any circumttance occur in the courfe of praSice that 
has not been confidered in that theory, fuch circum- 
ftance fliould be then taken into coniideration ; but 
let no conclufions be drawn from thence, but what 
are correfil and fcicntific. For to attempt to reafon 
without principles j to fubftitute hypothefis for fafts, 

G a and 
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and fancy in place of philofophy, would be fubjefting 
ourfelves to innumerable errors. Hence it is, that in 
the conftruftion of various compound machines,; fur’- 
frequent blunders are committed ; for inftance, wh 
it is required to find the juft proportion and dimenfion 
of the different partsofa machine, for raifing water, &c. 
and the ratio of the weight to the power, fo that- the 
inofl; work might be done in the leaft time poflible, 
dimeniions are generally taken from rules which apply 
only to a ftate of equilibrium, without having any re- 
courfe to velocity. And hence alfo, the miftaken prac- 
tice of loading an arch, of whatever figure it may be, 
with the fame niafs of mafonry, without knowing the 
principle of equilibration, whereby the extrado of any 
arch is fo coi\ftru£led, that every part of the arch fliajl 
fuftain a preffure, juft fufficient to retain it in its perfect 
form. But to enumerate the inftances where theory is 
requilite, would be endlefs, becaufe it would be diffi- 
cult to mention one fingle cafe where it was not ne- 
cclfar)-. 'I'he great object to be attended to in found- 
ing a correct tl;-iory is, to include in the data every 
circumlrance that crf;/ occur; and it is from this neg- 
lect, that in mixed mathematics, authors have fome- 
times difi'ered in their rcfults, though their mode of 
reafoning has been firittly mathematical. It is to be 
regretted that men of abilities have not paid more at - 
tention to experimental knowledge, where they have 
been in learch of data for applying abftraft reafoning 
lo the rude oi)eratior,s of matter. Mr. Vince, one or 
the firft mathematicians oftlie prefent age, is now open- 
ing a new path to the riioft valuable difeoveries, by the 
bell condutled experiments that have yet been com- 
municated to the world, refpcdling friftion, and the 
rclirtance of fluids. By the former he has difeovered 
very different laws to what have been followed hi- 
.thertOj- and which, when confidered and .applied to 
compound machines, whofe effe6ts after being put in 
motion are invelligated, will tend greatly to conipleat 
the fciencc of mechanics. His experiments laft men- 

• tioned 
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tioned lead to improve a fubjeft the moft abftrufe 
• and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many 
of our firll mathematicians, lince the immortal New- 
ton •fliewed the way, have inveftigated, with the 
gi'^ateft perfpicuity and elegance, a great variety of 
theorems concerning the refiftance of bodies moving in 
diflus; but for want of knowing the law of refiftance, 
their conclufions have differed very conliderably from, 
thofe experiments that were made to afeertain their 
truth. Dodtor Hutton after making many experi- 
ments at Woolwich^ in the year 1786, in order to prove 
the refults of feveral interefting problems which he 
has given in his feledl excrcifes, where he allows the 
law of refiftance to be in the duplicate ratio of the 
velocity, obferves, “ upon the whole, we find that the 
refiftance of the air, as determined by our experiments, 
differs very widely, both in refpett to the quantity of 
it on all figures, and in refpedt to the proportions of it 
on oblique furfaces, from the fame as determined by 
the preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and moft modern philofophers.” 
And further, he fays, " we conclude therefore, that 
all the theories of the refiftance of the air hitherto given 
are very erroneous. And I have only laid down the 
preceding one, till further experiments on this im- 
portant fubjedt ftiall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that fliall be more confonant to the true phe- 
nomena of nature. * 

Whether I have noticed every thing that ought 
to be taken into confideration, in deferibing how the 
experiment aforefaid ought to be made, will, perhaps 
with fome, be a matter of doubt : but this I may ven- 
ture to aver, that, if I haVe not, further difeoveries 
on the fubje£t will tend to a greater redufition in the 
dimenfionS of the wall ; and as this enquiry has con- 
tributed to that end, 1 fliall remain fatisfied with the 
corre6tnefs of the theory here eftabliflied, till more 
data can be obtained. 

. G 3 


TO. 
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TO C. E. CARIIINGTON, ESQ. 

SECRETARY TO THE ASIATICS SOCIETY, 

Sir, 

T he nature and effe£ts of the poifon of fer.oent 
having lately attracted the attention of M/. 
William Boag, one of the furgeons at' this prhfi-* 
dency, I have the pleafure to fubmit to the confidera- 
tion of the Society, the remarks drawn up by that ^eii- 
tjeman, on a fubje£t, hitherto involved in much ob» 
fcurity j and which the theory now offered, may per-* 
haps tend to throw new and ufeful lights upon. 

Having, fince my leaving Bengaly been vilifed at 
this place by Purana Poori, the Sunyaffy, of whofe 
former travels fome account was given in my letter to 
Mr, Secretary Morris, of the a3d of September 1795 ; 
and having, in confequence, found him to vary in a 
few refpe^ts, from the tenor of his former narrative, fo 
as to affeft its accuracy, in as far as regards the exaft 
iituation of Caiiafa Kuyigri ; I think it incumbent on 
me (the more efpecially from obferving in the news- 
papers that his former account makes part of the 
Society s lall publication) to apprife them, that he now 
declares, he clearly underftands the hill or pinnacle in 
queflion to be fituated only-about two miles to the 
foutliward of Maunjeeriveer lake ; as well as that the 
Ganges flows vifibly from What he now fays he has 
heard to be its fpring-head in that hill, to the diftance 
of betw'een feven and eight miles; and thence works 
itfelf a fubterraneous palfage, until it again emerges 
in the country of Kedar Nauthy at the place called 
Gungotvlry. 

Without attempting fatisfa£torily to account .for 
this difference in Braun Poory’s firft and latter ac- 
counts, it may be deemed of fufHcient importance to 
call for this acknowledgment of it, in view to the ce- 
lebrity of the geographical polition to which it relates. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 
Bomhayy the April, 1798. JON, DUNCAN. 
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»ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 

4 

By W. Boag, Esfti 
SECTION 1. 

I PROPOSE, in this paper, to make fome enquiry 
into the nature of the poifon of the ferpent, and , 
to afcertain, as far as I am able, the moft fuccefsful 
method of removing the difeafe it produces. 

V/hether the principles I fliall endeavour to eftab- 
lifli will be admitted as fatisfaftory, or-fanftioned by 
future, and more extenfive experience, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine; but the diicuflion cannot be alto- 
gether deftitute of utility in this climate, where fer- 
pents are much more numerous, and much more 
dangerous than in Europe. 

I SHALL begin by obferving that, by far the grcatefl 
number of ferpents are not venomous. In the 13th 
edition of the Syftema Naturae, publilhcd by ProfelTor 
CrMELiN, wc find a lift of two hundred and nineteen 
different kinds of fnakes; and Linnaius informs us, 
that about one in ten only are poifonous; we alfo know 
it to be true, that many fnakes which poffefs a poif 
fonous quality, are not mortal to man, though they 
may be deftruftivc to fmaller animals. 

It would be a defirable thing to be able to afcertain, 
from the appearance of a fnake, whether it be ve- 
nomous or not, but thefe animals fo nearly rcfemble 
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one another, that it is impoflible, without great ex- 
perience, to diftinguifli them. The (kin on the belly 
and tail of ferpents, is compofed of fcales, which vary, 
in number and arrangement, in different ferpen 
Upon this circumftance, LiNNiEUS has founded^ ms 
divifion of the ferpent tribe into fix diftinfil genera. 
Bu.t this divifion, however ufeful it may be to the 
naturalift, is of little ufe to the phyfician, who is de- 
firous of difiinguifliing the harmlefs from the venomous 
ferpent : the colour, which is moft commonly attended 
to, is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly changes 
with age ; a ferpent with a large head, is generally 
fufpc£ted to be venomous ; but the mark which is 
chiefly to be depended on, is the large canine teeth, 
or fangs, fixed in the upper jaw, which are commonly 
two in number, but fomclimes more. Thefe teeth are 
covered with a membranous fheath, and are crooked, 
moveable, and hollow, to give palfage to the venom, 
which they receive from a fmall refervoir, that runs 
along the palate of the mouth, and pafl'es through the 
body of each fang. I'his refervoir contains but a very 
fmall quantity of venom, w'hich is forced out of it when 
the animal attempts to bite, by a ftrong mufcle fixed 
to the upper jaw, and that covers it nearly through 
the whole of its length. This is the means of defence 
given to ferpents j it has been well obferved by 
LiNN^acus, that if nature -has thrown them naked on 
the ground, deftitute of limbs, and expofed to every 
injury, the has in return, fupplied them with a deadly 
poifon, the moft terrible of all weapons, and which has 
made them,, from the earlieft ages, to be regarded as 
objecis of horror, or of religious veneration, by the 
human race. 


SECTION II. 

The fymptoms which arife from the bite of a fer- 
pent, are commonly pain, fwclHng and rednefs in the 
part bitten ; great faintnefs, with licknefsat ftoraach,and 
foinctinies vomiting, fucceed j the breathing becomes 
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fliort and laborious, the pulfe low, quick, and inter- 
Tupted : the wound, which was at firft red, becomes 
livid, black and gangrenous ; the Ikin of the wounded 
iimb,«nd fometimes of the whole body, takes a yel- 
low^hue ; fold fweats. and convulfions come on, and 
the patient finks, fometimes in a few, hours, but com- 
monjy at the end of two, three, or four days. 

This is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe termi- 
nates fatally, but happily the patient will moft com- 
monly recover, a refleaion which Ihould moderate the 
fears ofthofc who .happen to be bitten by fnakes, and 
which at any rate fiiould, as much as polfible, be re- 
fifted, as the deprefling pafllon of fear will, in all cafes,, 
aflift the operation of the poifon. 

We read in authors that the bite of feme fnakes 
produces fymptoms peculiar to themfel ves *. The afp 
is faid to produce an iiniverfal torper and lethargy 
without paiu: for this rcafon we are told, Cleopatra, 
the celebrated qiieen of Egypt, preferred a death in- 
flifled by the bite of this animal to any other. This 
is a faff concerning wliich hillorians may differ, but 
it appears certain, from fome cafes related by Captain 
Gowdie, in Dr. Russel’s late fplcndid publication, 
and by other writers, that the bite of ferpents will, in 
this manner, fometimes produce death. Luc'an, in 
his pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that in- 
fefted the Roman army in its march over the Lybian 
defart, and he diftinguilhes them by the various fynip- 
toms they produced. But the dreadful catalogue 
g’ven by Lucan, fliould rather be confidered as 
poetical embellifliments, than hiftorical faffs ; and 
whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptoms, it 
is infinitely of more importance to know, that the nature 

* Heritioandel, tnalabarenfiom coluber, iAacornimpit carne.‘! totiui 
corporis hunnani, ut puttefcant, decidant, et pft mille torments, 
motiatur vulneratus. Parata tamen huic tnalo inedela eft in Antidefin;£ 
decodloaquofo, copiofius haufto,— Amenitat : Academ : Vol. i, p. iii. 
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of' the venom is the fame in all of them, and confe- 
quently to be removed by the fame means : this 
opinion appears to be juft and natural, though it 
may noi admit of any dire£l: proof. It has uniformly 
been obferved, that even the fame ferpent poflefles 
very different degrees of power in its bite, according 
to the feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this 
is beautifully touched upon by Virgil, when fpeak' 
ing of a ferpent that was, in his time, common in 
Italy. 


Poftquam exhaufta palus, terra;qae ardore dehifeunt, 

Exilit in ficcurn, et (lammantia lumina torquens 
tlxvit agris, afperque fici, atque exterritus aellu. 

Ne riiihi turn molles tub dio carpere fomnos, 

Neu dorfo nerooris libeat jacuiffe per herbas : 

Cum pofitis iiovus exuviis, nitidufque juventa 
Volvilur, aut cataloa tectis, aut ova reliuquens 
Aidnus ad fulcra, e't linguis raicat ore trifulcis. 

ViKG. Georg, lib. 3d. 

SECTION III. 

We are now to enquire in what manner the venom 
produces fuch fatal effects upon the human body. 
This it will be admitted is a very interefting quellion, 
and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
after all, no fubjeft feems to be lefs underltood. 
Ancient writers have offered a variety of crude con- 
jedtures, which have defervedly been forgotten ; they, 
however, made one important obfervation, “ that the 
poifon produced its effelSs in confequcncc of a wound, 
and through the medium of the blood.” Upon this 
view of the difeafe, the whole of their pta£lice was 
founded ; it was the objeft of all their applications, 
as expreffed by Celsus, “ quo plus vitiati jam fan- 
guinis extrabatur.” 'I his opinion, however, did not 
continue tobc maintaiued : later phy/lciafts, fupported 
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by the refpeftable authority oFl)r. Mead, obfervrag 
how quickly death foraetimes follovt’s- the 'bites of 
ferpents, concluded that the venom could a£t through 
the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofe 
vague T:'onje£lures which has ferved,’ at one time or 
another, to pb(^ru6t the progrefs of every fcience, and 
which owes its reputation to a fort of readinefs in 
explajning every thing, becaufe it can explain nothing 
in an intelligible manner. The celebrated Italian 
naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from this* difficulty, 
by demonftrating, from a great variety of ekperiments 
on different animals, that the venom of the viper is 
perfe6tly innocent when applied to the nerves only j 
that it produces in them no fenfible change, and that 
they are incapable of conveying the poifon to. the ani- 
mal. On the other hand, he has fliewn in a very dif- 
tin£t manner, that it adls immediately upon the blood, 
that through the medium of this fluid, it deftroysthe 
irritability of the mufcular fibres, and produces death.' 
Neither is it difficult, upon this view of the fubjeft, to 
underhand how the poifon may fometiraes produce- 
very fudden death ; for if this aftive matter happen 
to be thrown immediately into a large vein running 
along the furface of the body, it will more readily be 
carried to the vital parts, and may render the ufe of 
the moft powerful remedies ineffectual. 

The ground being fo far cleared, the queftion now 
occurs, what is the peculiar quality in the venom, 
which enables it to produce fuch direful effects? Till 
we can anfwcr this queftion in a fatisfadfory manner, 
it is evident, that the pradlice in this difeale muft be 
guided by chance, and we can entertain no rational 
hope of correfting the poifon. It is not many years fince 
this fuhjedtfeemed to be covered with an impenetrable 
veil, and Fontana, among all his reafonings upon 
the poifon of the viper, does not once attempt to 
remove it. It is therefore an agreeable reflection, that 
the rapid progrefs which chemiftry has made of late 

years. 
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years, enables us to enter upon this part of the fubjecl 
with fomc degree ot confidence, and if it thould be 
thought I have failed in determining this queftion with 
fufficient' prccifion, the view here taken of the f^ubje6f 
may not be altogethef deftitute of ufe. It is an ipi- 
nion at leaft as old as Pjliny*, that the blor u 
living fluid, but it was referved for the late cel ^ted 
phyfiologift, Mr. John Hunter, to place this opinion 
among the number of thofe truths that can no longer 
be difputed. • How the life of this fluid begins, and 
in what the living principle itfelf confifts, are matters 
concerning which we fliall probably remain for ever 
ignorant ; but it has been eftablillied beyond all con- 
troverfy, that the life of the blood immediately de- 
pends upon the a£lion of the atraofpheric air, to which 
it is exppfed in its palfage through the lungs. The 
human heart, and in general the heai t of all animals 
with warm blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and 
the blood, before it is returned to the right ventricle 
of the heart, has performed two circles, a lefler be- 
tween the heart and the lungs, and a larger between 
the heart and the rell of the body. While the blood 
palTes tlirough the lungs, it undergoes a very remark- 
able change in its colour, and other properties : a 
certain portion of the atmofphcric air is attracted and 
abforhed, w'hile the remainder carriesoff by expiration, 
that matter in the blood, which is either ufelcfs or 
noxious to the body. The atniofpbere we live in, it 
is now well known, is a compound fluid, one fourth . 
part of which is called pure or oxygen air, and the 
remainder, and larger portion, noxious or azotic air i 
but it is the firmer part only, which is attrafled by 
the blood as it pafles through the lungs, and con- 
tributes to the fupport of animal life, from whence 
alfo, the red colour of the blood, and the heat of animals 
is derived. Independently of tlic dirett proofs of thefe 

^ In treating on the blood, he obferves--^ Magna ct in co vitalitatis 
portio. EmiiTus fpirttum (cciim trahity tamen tadlum non fentit. 

Plin, Secund. Nat. Hift. lib* xi. cap. 38, 

falls 
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facts afforded by chemical experiments, they admit 
bf further illuftration from ferpents themfelves. 'fhe 
heart of ferpents, and all other cold blooded, animals, 
has bift one cavity, and the blood performs but one 
circuit rouBd the body, fo that a fmall portion only 
palfes through the lungs: hence little of their blood 
is expofed to the action of the atmofphere, it is there- 
fore but little loaded with oj^gen, it is not of fb 
high a colour, and the heat or their bodies is lefs. 

These fundamental truths have already given a 
pevv appearance to the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, and they now lead me to conjefture that the 
jioifon of ferpepts a6ts upon the blood, by attrafting 
the oxygen, which it receives from the atmofphere in 
its palfagc through the lungs, and upon which its 
vitality depends. 

In fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the 
following arguments : 

1. Man, and other warm blooded animals, expofed 
to an atmofphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. 
'I'he poifon of a ferpent when introduced into the 
blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulation 
by a wound, and in very fmall quantity, its operation 
is comparatively flow and gradual. 

a. The appearances on diflection in both cafes, 
are very llmilar. 'I'he blood becomes of a darker hue, 
and coagulates about the heart and larger vclfels ; 
the irritability of the fibres are nearly to the fame de- 
gree deftroyed, and the body has a itrong tendency, in 
both inllances, to putrefeency. 

3. Doctor Mead mixed the venom of the viper^ 
and healthy blood together out of the body, and he did 
not perceive that it produced any change in its ap- 
pearance : this arofe trorn his mixinga fmall qnantitv of 

• the 
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the venom with a large quantity of the blood : but If 
two or three drops ot venom be mixed with forty, or 
fifty drops of blood, it immediately lofes its vernaillioft 
colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 

4. It is a very remarkable ciroumftance, tl die 
poifon of the fer])ent has moll power over thofe ani- 
mals, whofe blood is the warmell, and the a£lion of 
whofe heart is the mod lively : while on the contrary, 
it is not a. poifon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general 
to cold blooded animals. The reafon appears to be 
this: cold blooded animals do not require a large 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health j this 
is evident from the conformation of their heart, and 
refpiratory organs^as already mentioned. It does not 
however foilow, that no quantity of the venom would 
deftroy them, for it is alfo evident from their pnireffing 
refpiratory organs of any kind, that a certain quantity 
of oxygen is ^folutely neceffary, and hence we know 
that fome of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by 
the venom, though it always produces its eflcfls more 
fiowly upon them, than upon animals with warm 
blood. 

Having thus endeavoured toafeertain the method 
in which the poifon operates, it may now be afkcd, 
what fubilancc can it be, that fo ftrongly attracts the 
oxygen of the blood? The venom is inodorous and 
inlipid, contrary to the opinion of Doitor Mead, it is 
neither lharp nor fiery, for it has fcarcely any percep- 
tible talle ; it has the appearance, and fenliblc pro- 
perties of an animal mucus, but this mucus is evidently 
a vehicle to fome very active matter: on this fubject 
it would not be ditlicult to conje£lure, but as in -the 
prefent Hate of our knowledge, no conjecture we 
could oli’er could be ellablillicd upon any I'atisfaclory 
grounds, we lhall leave this part of tiic fubjeit for 
tuture invelligation. 
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SECTION IV. 

W E now proceed to enquire into the moil; fuccefs- 
ful method of curing the difeafc which the poifon pro- 
duc'js ; and this part of the fubjefl: will, we hope* 
afFo M an additional proof, that the view here taken of 
the (Upcration of the poifon, is moft probably a juft one. 

It would be an endlefs and unprofitable talk to 
enumerate all the remedies which have been impofed 
upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics againft the 
poifon of ferpents ; they have been obtained from all 
the kingdoms of nature, and there is no country, how- 
ever rude and barbarous, where the inhabitants have 
not boafted of fome fpecific peculiar to themfelves. 
'^I’he ancient phyficians highly extolled various prepa- 
rations of the viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafc : 
it would have been a fortunate circuniftance, if the 
fame animal that produced the poifon, fliouid alfo have 
afforded an antidote to deftroy it. lluman faliva, as 
we arc informed by Seneca, and the elder Plinv, 
was believed to be a powerful remedy for the bite of 
a viper. 'Fhc P/yl/i and M^rfi in ancient times, pre- 
tended to pofl'efs fome charm in their porfons deftruc- 
tive to the poifon of ferpents ; and we are told by Mr. 
Bruce, that a fet of men ftill exiil'in E^ypi, who will 
fufler themfelves to he bitten, and- with impunity, by 
the moft venomous ferpents in that country, whofe 
bite would be to others, ecrlain and fpeedy death. A 
great variety of vegetables have Ijeen celebrated iji 
(lifTcrcnt countries for the bite of the ferpent, and none 
more highly than the root of the Ophirrhvza Mungost 
Lin: concerning which KiivMPi'ERrelatesveryiur- 
pri fin g effects. It is chieily ufed for the bite of the Cobra 
tie Capello, (Coluber Naja, Lin :) by the natives of this 
country, and it would appear that they place great 
confidence in it. * In America alfo, a variety of fnake 

roots 

• A particular defeription of this plant will be found in the fccond 
volume of the jimenii.it ; Atademica:. In the 4th volume ot the AJtutick 
Hcfearches, Sir William Jones deferihesa plant under thenaracof 
which, from the qualify ali iibcd to it, by iheiVf/^.r/ - 

fants. 
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roots 'have been difcovered, and other vegetable re- 
meJies, which feem in general to unite the two qua- 
lities of warmth and bittefnefs, and it is very probable 
that by roufing the vital funftions, they may* be of 
fomc ufe in aflifting nature, to refill the deadening 
operation of the poifon. 

The volatile alkali is the remedy moll comilionly 
employed by phyficians, both in this country and in 
'Europe ; but the belief which formerly prevailed, that 
it poUcflcd fome fpecific power, which corre6led the 
poifon, feems to be now very generally relinquillied* ; 
and it is now acknowledged to have no other aflion 
than that aferibed to it by Mr. Williams, of ftimu- 
lating the heart and vafcular fyftem to a more vigo- 
rous exertion. 

The calces, or as they are more properly called, 
the oxyds of fome metals, as arfenic, mercury, and 
filver, have been made ufc of, the efficacy of which as 
remedies in this difeafe, merit a more attentive con- 
fideration. 

Afsknic has long been employed by the natives of 
this Country, lince it forms the principal ingredient in 
what is called the Tanjore pill. The little experience 
collected b}' Europeans not enable us to form anyvery 
exaft judgment refpefting it. The remedy irfelt pro- 
duces very violent effeds^ and if ufed with any freedom, 
might uccalion death. It is therefore difficult to dif- 
tinguilh the olTcCls of the remedy from the fymptoms 

iants, of curing animaU bitten by fn.tkes, he conjeflurea, may be llic 
fame. There feems to be much obfeurity among authors in their 
accounts of this plant, which fulHciently ju'.liiies tlic conjeflure of Sir 
Jones. It is named by dilferent writers, RametnU 
Ekaivrrya, Cajn-ular, I took fome pains to enquire, 
saniang the natives, for this toot. A f(x:cinien was brought nie, by a 
I'nake do.'tor, which correfponded to the dcl’cription, given of it by 
K.'CMPt ER. He named it Ntighamjalli : he faid when a perfon was 
‘bit by the Cobra de Capetlo, the piece of it was rubbed upon the eye- 
lids, lips, and tongue, that it produced licknefs and vomiting, but 
had no effeil iipun thofe who were not bitten. I chewed fome cf it, 
it n as bitter and aromatic. 

♦ ^Jitttick l^cfeaichesl Vol. II* 

of 
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of the difeafe : it fliould probably be employed in dcf- 
perate cafes only, and where no other powerful re- 
medy can be procured. ' For though it may be very 
well adapted to counteraft the poifon, yet 1 think it 
neith,er fo fafe, nor fo efficacious, as other remedies 
whi(,h are now to be mentioned. 

The preparations of mercury, fo far as I can judge 
from the limited opportunities I have of collefting in- 
formation from books, feem alfo to have been but little 
ufed in this difeafe, although mercury is a remedy, 
from which I think much benefit might be expelled. 
I find in the Syftema Naturaj the following obfervation 
on the Coluber Rhedi: Lin. “ Mofu celerrimc letha- 
lis, nifi mercurii folutione gummofa, et gentianae de- 
co£lo fuccurritur iegro.’’ — If mercury fliould ever come 
into ufe in this difeafe, it fhould certainly be employed 
in a more effeOiual manner than is commonly prac- 
tifed 5 and if we are right in aflerting that the nature 
of the poifon is the fame in all ferpents, the obferva- 
tion ofLiNNiEus i\\t Coluber Rhedi : will, 

with fome limitation, apply to them all. 

We are indebted to Fontana for any knowledge 
we pofl'efs on the ufe of the lunar cauftic, which is a 
preparation of filver in the nitric acid ; and confidering 
the length of time that has elapfed liiice his publica- 
tion, and the advantages refulting from its ufe, it is 
wonderful it has not excited more general attention. 

I SHALL comprife the refult of Fontana’s expe- 
riments on this fubftance in a few words, fie firft 
mixed the venom with the lunar cauftic, applied this 
mixture to a wound, and found that the yenom was 
rendered entirely innocent, while the corroding power 
of the cauftic was . diminiflied. He next wounded a 
variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fcarified the 
wounds, and walhed them with a folution of lunar 
cauftic in water : by this means, the life of the greateft 
VoL. VI. . H number 
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number of the animals was faved, though they were 
fuch as he knew to be moft ealily killed by the poifon,' 
and the death of others was retarded. He alfo tried 
,a weak iblution of the fame remedy internally with 
remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole l\e congratu- 
lates himfelf in feeing his labours at length rewr' 'd 
by the difcovery of a true fpecific remedy for th.^ ite 
of the ferpent. 

Fontana was led to the ufe of this remedy by no 
previous theory, for neither before, nor after his difco- 
very, does he attempt to account for its effeds, and the 
infinite variety of his experiments, as well as the fidelity 
and accuracy with which he relates them, entitle him 
to our confidence and praife. 

I AM now to explain in what manner, the fuccefs- 
ful ufe of thefe fubfiances fupports the ]>rinciples we 
have been endeavouring to eftablifli : and here again I 
am under the neceflity of affuming fome fads, which 
are eftabliflied and indifputablc. 

1. Oxygen enters into the compofition of all acids, 
and is the principle, as its name imports, upon which 
their acidity depends. 

2. Metals are united with oxygen under various 

circumftances, but chiefly in two ways : the firft is by 
burning them in an open fire, or to fpeak more cor- 
redly, by the contatt of heat and air, w'hcn they are 
converted into metallic oxyds ; thefecond, by the de- 
compofition of acids, when they form compound 
falts. , 

3. Oxygen is attracted by different meta,ls with 
different degrees of force, thofe which atlrad it with 
the lead force, are the perfed metals, as platina, gold, 
filver, hence they cannot be converted into an oxyd by 
expofure to heat and air, except at very high tempe- 
rature. 
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rature. After them comes mercury, and after it, the 
imperfeft and femi-metals : thefe laft, of which arfenic 
is one, for the moft part attrafl: oxygen ftroiigly, and 
are gdierally found united with it under various forms 
in the bowels of the earth.* 

CktYGEN, we have already obferved, is a principle 
which enters into the compofition of the blood, and 
performs a very important part in the animal (Econo- 
my. It muft alfo be evident that the blood may be 
more or lefs loaded with this principle, and that diieafe 
m^y be produced, either by too great, or by too fmalt 
a quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We 
have already faid that the difeafe produced by the 
bite of a ferpent, arifes from the fubtraftion of oxygen 
from the blood ; the indication of cure muft therefore 
be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe to be 
withdrawn. The moft obvious method of accomplifli* 
ing this will be to employ fuch fubftances as are* known 
to contain oxygen in the greatcft abundance, and to 
part with it with the greateft facility. This is pre- 
cifely the character of the lunar cauftic, which is made 
by diflblving filver in the nitric acid, and afterwards 
evaporating and criftallifmg the folution. The com- 
pofition of the nitric acid is alfo accurately afcertained, 
it differs from the common nitrous acid of the fliops, 
by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and in a 
Angularly loofc form ; fo that if our reafoning upon 
the poifon of the ferpent be in any degree corre£l:, no 
medicine would appear to be better calculated than 
this, to obviate its effe£ls. 

The application of the foregoing principles, will 
explain the probable efficacy of the different metallic 
preparations we have juft fpoken of, which will be 

* I am very fcnfible that the terms perfeft, imperfect, and femi- 
metals) are improper : for all metals are equally perfect of their kindt 
but I have complied with the common tern s, chat 1 might the more 
readily be underftood. 

. H 2 connected 
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conne£l;ed with the order of their attraftion for oxygen, 
and the quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us fur- 
ther to improve and perfeft the pra£lice : for whenever 
a perfon is bitten by a ferpent, and danger is appre- 
hended, every means fliould be eniploytd, v '^ich 
human ingenuity has difcovcred, of fpeedily o> n- 
ating the lyftem. 

Whether the fame method might not be appli- 
cable to the difeafcs avifing from fome other animal 
poifons, is a fubjedf which remains for experience to 
determine. There is great rcafon to believe, that the 
venereal poifon is removed by this method*, and it is 
not improbable, that the fame practice might be fuc- 
cefsful in the Rabies Canina. 'Fhis difcafe, however, 
very'feldom makes its appearance in this part India, 
although it is mentioned, by the natives, as not a very 
uncommon difeaic at Poonah. I lately attended in this 
place, with Mr. Scott, a man who had been bit by 
a dog, and who was fuppofed to have fome fymptoms 
of this difcafe : we fufpe£ted at firfr, and were foon 
convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for the man, 
without any affiftance, quickly recovered : and this is 
the only inftance I have had an opportunity of feeing 
in India. 

I SHALL conclude this paper, by giving a connected 
view, of what appears to be the moft advifeable me- 
thod, of treating the bite of a ferpent, which is ap- 
prehended to be venomous. This obvioufly divides 
itfelf into the external treatment of the wound, and 
the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract the a£lion 
of the poifon in the blood. 

The Pfylli, as already mentioned, polTclTed a high 
reputation for curing the bites of ferpents, but their 
whole method, when ftripped of myftery and fable. 


* I refer here to a paper publifticd by Mr. Scott, on the nitric acid, 

. confifted 
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confided in fucking the wound. This praftice is 
recommended in flrong terms by Gees us, who ob- 
ferves, that it is not only liarmlefs to the perfon who 
fucks ihe wound, but will fave the life of the perfon 
wounded: “ ergo quifquis id vulnus exfuxerit, et ipfe 
’tutu;\ erit, et tutum hominem prEeliabit.” Though I 
would not be fo fanguine in the fucccTs of this praftice, 
yet as-giving one chance to efcape, it ought not to 
be omitted. A ligature fiiould, as foon as poflible, be 
tied above the part bitten, fo as to impede, but not en- 
tirely to flop the circulation of tlic blood, for the bite 
of a ferpent is for the moft part fuperficial, and the 
poifon is carried into circulation by the fmaller velfels 
on the furface. The wound Ihould next be fcarified, 
and w’afhed with a folution of the lunar cauftic in 
water ; I would prefer, for this purpofe, a weak folu- 
tion, becaufe it maybe ufed more freely, and frequently 
repeated. The fame medicine fiiould alfo be given 
internally, and repeated; at intervals, as circumftances 
might point out. The foregoing reafoning upon this 
medicine, induced me, fome months ago, to make trial 
of it internally, in a different difeafe ; this, therefore, 
is not the place to ftate the refult of thefe trials ; but 
it is proper to mention that I know, from repeated 
experience, it may be taken, two or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain diffolved in two 
•ounces of pure water *, and its ufe perfitted in, for 
feveral days, with great fafety. The principal effects 
it produces, are a heat in the ftomach and breaft, and, 
after a time, a tendernefs in the gums, and a difpo- 
fition to bleed, but without that fwclling and pain 
attending the ufe of the oxyds of mercury. 

To thefe means might be added (efpecially if the 
fymptoms, that may have come on, are not materially 
relieved) a warm bath acidulated with the nitric acid. 

• Th K water ihould be diflilled, or at leaft it Ihould be rain water, 
otherwife the lunar cauftic will be in part decompofed, which will he 
evident, by .a wUte icload forming in the folution. 
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In this bath, which ftiould be made fufficiently ftrong to 
produce a very fenfible irritation on the ikin, the 
W'oundcd limb, and a great part of the body, might be 
placed for half an hour, and repeated as circun?ftances 
might direct. We are informed by Fontana, that he 
found a bath of very warm water exceedingly i ' '"ul ; 
he fays that it lefTcned the pain, abated the im- 
mation, and the part bitten did not become * livid 
and changed. I apprehend that the moderate adaition 
of the nitric acid to this bath> would be a great im- 
provement ; it has been made ufe of fuccefsfully in 
this place, by Mr. Scott, in fome cafes of Lues Venerea^ 
and I have ufed it in fome bad fores, in this country, 
with great efi’etl. 

There are a variety of other methods of oxygen- 
ating the blood, but all of them may not be fo well 
adapted to remove the difcafe, nor of fuch eafy appli- 
cation and attainment. I fliould hope, if the fore- 
going plan be diligently purfued, it would, in almoft 
every inftance, be fufficient to effefta cure. The blood 
may be oxygenated through the medium of the lungs, 
either by expofing the patient to an atmofphere loaded 
with nitric vapours, in the manner recommended by 
Dr. Charmichael Smyth in contagious difeafes *, 
or a more highly oxygenated atmofphere might be 
breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted 
for thepurpofe, as recommended by Dr. Beddoes. 

But as this paper has already extended to a greater 
length than I at firft intended, I content myfcif with 
barely mentioning thefc methods, and muft refer to the 
authors themfelves for a particular account of the 
praftice here alluded to. 

♦ It may be proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. Smtth 
made the experiments above alluded to, he was not fufficiently ac- 
quainted with the materials he was ufing, to draw the proper conclu- 
fions from them ; this, however, cannot affca the utility of the praaice 
be recommends. 


I hope 
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I HOPE I have faid enough, to fhew that the princi- 
.plcs I have attempted to cftabUfli are at leaft fupported 
by probability, that the method here propofedhas 
alreacly been fanftioncd by a more certain experience 
than any other, and that it affords the moft likely oceans 
of counter^fting the deadly poifon of the ferpent tribe. 

It,; is, however, to experience alone, we muft truft, 
for the ultimate decifion upon this fubjefl: j and, to 
whatever conclufton this may lead us, 1 lhall moft 
willingly follow ; profeffing myfelf much more anxious 
for the difcovery of truth, than for the fupport of any 
of the opinions fiated in this paper. 1 lhall think 
myfelf fufficiently happy, if tnis effay Iho.uid in any 
way tend to elucidate a fubje£t, as important as it is 
obfcure. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO TPIE FOREGOING PAPER* 

ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. " 

% ' 

H aving at length fucceeded in procuring a 
fnake with the venomous teeth and poifo. ag 
entire, but which are commonly extrafted in thofe fer- 
pents which the natives carry about with them, I rc- 
folved to make fomc experiments with it. The fnake 
I had procured was a large Cobra de Capello ( Coluber 
Naja, Lin.) and which is generally reprefented to be 
the mofl; venomous of all ferpents. 

EXPERIMENT 1. 

I WAS, in the lirft place, defirous of afeertaining the 
power of the venom : for this purpofe, the fnake was 
made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, and for 
which no medicine, either internal or external, was 
made ufe of. I'he dog, upon being bit, howled 
violently for a few minutes ; the wounded limb foon 
became paralytic ; in ten minutes the dog lay fcnfelcfs 
and convulfed •, in thirteen minutes he was dead. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

A DOG, of a fmallcr fizej and younger, was now 
bitten in the hind leg, when he v/as inftantly plunged 
into a warm nitric bath, previoully prepared for the 
purpofe : as foon as potfible after he was in the bath, 
the wound was flight ly fcarified, and a weak folutlon 
of lunar cauftic in water was poured down his throat : 
but the fymptoms made the fame progrefs as in the 
firll experiment, and the dog died in the fame time. 

Upon opening thefe two dogs, about half an hour 
, after death, the blood in the heart, and in the larger 

veflfels, 
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veflcls, was of a dark colour, in a fluid ftate, and did 
•not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT III. 

After the interval of one day, the fame fnake was 
again brought, and made to bite a young puppy in the 
hind-leg, but above the part to be bitten, I had pre* 
vioufly tied a ligature ; immediately after he was bit- 
ten, the wound was fcarified and walked with a folu- 
tion of lunar cauftic. The dog did not appear to feel 
any other injury than what might arifefrom the liga- 
ture round his leg : half an hour after he was bitten, 
the ligature and dreffing, which confifted of lint dipped 
in the folution of -lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog foon began to link, gradually loft the ufe of his 
limbs, breathed quick, was convulfed, and died in 
half an hour more. On opening this dog, the blood 
coagulated readily on being emptied from the veffels. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Another dog was now bitten in the hind leg, and 
immediately after a ligature was applied, as in the pre- 
ceding experiment ; the wound was fcarified and walk- 
ed as before, and for two hours the dog continued 
lively and well, when the ligature was removed. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Another puppy having been bit in the fame 
place, the wound was limply fcarified, and walked 
with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for two hours 
the animal continued free from difeale. In thefe two 
laft experiments the dogs were very youiig, and fed 
by their mother’s milk : at the expiration ot the time 
mentioned, they were carried to her, but Ihe avoided 
them, and they both died in the courfe of the day. 
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EXPERIMENT VI. 

Observing in the laft experiments, that the venom 
■was probably weakened by ufe, I waited for , two 
days, and refolved to try its effefts a fe'cond time 
•where no medicine was made ufe of. A do " was 
accordingly bitten by the fame fnake in the hi' eg 
in the ufual manner, and in twenty minutes he v/as 
dead. It is however worthy of notice, that though 
the mortal progrefs of the poifon was as certain .as 
before, it did not now appear to produce any pain, 
the animal did not howl upon being bit, but gradually 
funk and died. The blood of this dog continued alfo 
in a fluid ftate, and was of a dark colour. 

EXPERIMENT Vll. 

A SECOND dog being now bit, the wound was fcari- 
fied and wafhed with a folution of lunar cauftic, and 
the fame medicine given in fmall quantities internally, 
and repeated at intervals. The dog appeared to be 
but little affefted for about half an hour, when he 
vomited violently for fevcral times, gradually funk, 
and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood in 
this dog coagulated after death. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

A THIRD dog being .bit in the fame manner, the 
wound was wafhed with a volatile alkaline fpirit, and 
the fame medicine given internally diluted with water, 
and repeated at intervals. This dog was in a Ihort 
time convulfed ; vomited feveral times, and then 
feemed to revive : but he foon relapfed, and in three 
hours he was dead. This dog was not opened. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

After the interval-of two days the fame fnake was 

* brought. 
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brought, and as the volatile alkali appeared to have 
been of fome ufe in the laft experiment, it was de- 
termined to try it firll: and this experiment, as well 
as feveral of thofe already related, was conducted by 
my friend Dr. Moir with attention and accuracy. A 
dog was* accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and - 
the , volatile alkali given as in the preceding experi- 
mebt : the dog was dead in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT X. 

To a dog bitten in the fame place, immediately 
after the former, that we might have the means of 
afeertaining the effefils of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT XL 

Observing in the feventh volume of the medical 
fafls publifhed by Dr. Simmons, that Cayenne pepper 
was a powerful remedy for a vegetable poifon obtained 
from the roots of the Jatropha Manihot, or bitter CaJJada, 
1 determined to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in 
the ufual manner, five grain piHs of the pepper were 
given, and the wounded limb was waflicd with an in- 
fufion of it in warm water. Thefe pills had been re- 
peated four times in the fpace of an hour, when the 
dog died. 

EXPERIMENT XII. 

A YOUNG puppy was now bitten in the ear, and ex- 
actly half a minute after the car was cut off. The 
wound made by the knife bled treely. Tlic dog con- 
tinued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, he 
began to droop, and in half an hour more, died. It 
is obferved by Fontana, and he fuiliciently well 
accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a 
drop of venom collects on the ear, at the hole made 
by the tooth : this was very remarkable in the experi- 
ment now related : a quantity of venom, like a large 
drop of )ellow fecum, collefted on the eaj, and trick- 
led to the ground. 
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It - may be proper in general to obferve, that in all 
tbefe experiments, the part bitten did not fwell nor 
inflaToe, a livid mark could be diftinguiflied where the 
tooth entered, but could be traced only for at very 
little way. When the wounds were fcarjfied, they 
bled little or none at all; but before death they 
commonly bled freely, and the fcarifications we ex- 
ceedingly difcoloured. 

In all the dogs which were opened, the blood was 
found to be in a fluid ftate. Upon examining, after 
death, thofe animals which died by the poifon of the 
viper, the Abbe' Fontana commonly obferves, that 
he found the blood coagulated about the heart and 
larger veffels. My experience has not confirmed this 
oblcrvation, which I attribute to the great difference 
in point of ftrength poffeffed by the venom of the 
fnakc made ufe of in the preceding experiments. In 
thofe cafes where the poifon a£led rapidly, the blood 
when emptied from the Veffels, fliewed no difpofition 
to coagulate, and feemed to be of a darker colour 
than natural : but in thofe cafes where the animals 
died more llowly, the blood readily coagulated on ex- 
pofure to the alnjofphere. It is not foreign to the 
prefent fubjeef to obferve, that while the poifon of 
ferpents in mingling with the blood, has a ftrong 
tendency to prevent its coagulation, it on the con- 
trary more readily coagulates in thoic animals, who 
jhave breathed pure oxygen air.^ 

These experiments will perhaps ferve little other 
purpofe than to prove the quick and dcilrucliv’c ope- 
ration of the poifon of this kind of ferpent, and of 
the inefficacy of the moft celebrated remedi.es which 
have been hitherto difeovered. It is certain however 
that upon larger animals the progrefs would have 
been neither fo rapid nor dcftructive, and upon ,the 
luiman body it is alfo probable that remedies might 
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have been employed with greater fuccefs: for the 
‘delicacy of the human (kin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy that might be applied to it, 
extentive and fpeedy. Dogs, we are told, do not 
perfpire, and it is probable that there exifts much 
correfpondence between the powers of abforption and 
perfpiration. 

The little fuccefs attending the ufe of the lunar 
cauftic in thefe experiments, affords a fufficiently con- 
vincing proof, that the fnakes made ufe of by the 
Abbe' Fontana, and the one made ufe of by me, 
polfefs very dilferent degrees of ftrength in their ve- 
nom : there are one or two experiments where this re- 
medy appeared to be ufed with feme effedt: but I 
imputed it to the weakened power of the venom by 
ufe : and 1 am fully convinced that the poifon of this 
kind of fer[ient, when it is in full vigour, is fo cer- 
tainly and rapidly deftruflive, at leaft to fmall ani- 
mals, that neither the lunar cauftic, nor probably any 
other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It appears 
that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off 
the ear that was bitten, was fatal to the animal; and 
it is fcarcely poffible that to a perfon bitten by a 
fnake, any kind of remedy could be applied in a 
fliorter time. ' No experiment could be better calcu- 
lated than this laft, to fliew the power of the venom 
of this kind of ferpent, for Fontana obferves, that 
it is very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when 
bitten in the ears, and out of all the experiments he 
makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where no 
.attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died- 

I AM therefore ftill of opinion, that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing paper is the moft ra- 
tional, and the moft likely to fucceed in preventing 
death, as W'ell as the other bad confequences which 
fometiraes follow the bite of a ferpent that is not 
mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, I ihould 
have much confidence; and' this conlidcmce arifes 

from 
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from a greater experience of its powerful influence 
upon the human body in different difeafes : this ex- ' 
perience will foon be communicated to the public 
oy my friend Mr. Scott, whofe labours ifi the 
application of a moll powerful and ufeful agent 
in medicine, and efpecially ufeful as applied to 
the inhabitants of warm climates, merit toe grcatefl: 
praiie. 
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An Account of the Petroleum Wells in the 
Burmha Dominions y extraSied from the four- 
no! of a Voyage from Ranghong up the River 
Erai-Wuddey to Atnarapoorah, the prefent 
Capital of the Burmha ’Empire. Capt^n 
Hiram Cox, Refdent at Ranghong. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY *jy I797. 

W IND eafterly, fliarp and cold, thick fog on 
the river until after fun rife, when it evaporat- 
ed as ufual, but foon after collefted again, and continu- 
ed fo denfe till half pall eight A. M. that we could 
barely fee the length of the boat. 

Thermometer at fun rife 52**, 'at noon 74®, in 
the evening 69® j general courfe of the river north 
20® weft, main breadth from one to one and a half 
miles, current about two and a half miles per hour. 

East bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with pre- . 
cipitous cliffs towards the river; of free ftonc inter- 
mixed with ftrata of quartz, martial ore and red 
ochre ; beech moderately Ihelving, covered with frag- 
ments of quartz, filex, petrifadlions and red ochre, 
and with rocky points projedling from it into the 
river. 

i 

Western bank, a range of low fandy illands, co- 
vered with a luxuriant growth of reeds. Thefe at 
prefent narrow the ftream to three quarters, and in 
lome places to half a mile, but are overftowed in the 
rains ; the main bank rather low and fandy, fubjeft to 
be overflowed, its whole breadth about three miles to 
the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in. 
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point of vegetation, form an agreeable contraft to the 
eaftern lliore; thefe hills are bounded to the weftward 
at the diftance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
an extenfive range of high mountains, cloathed with 
wood to their fummits. 

At half part ten A,. M. came to the lower to”<m ©f 
'RainangJmigy a temple in it of the antique Hind, yle 
of building. 

At noon came to the center town of Rainanghong 
(literally the town through which flows a river of 
earth oil), fituated on the caft bank of the river, in 
latitude 20® 26' north, and longitude 94° 45'54"eafl: 
of Greenwich. Halted to examine the wells of Petro- 
leum, 

The town has but a mean appearance, and fevcral of 
its temples, of which there are great numbers, falling 
to ruins : the inhabitants however are well drefled, 
inany of them with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and are 
undoubtedly rich, from the great profit they derive 
from their oil wells, as will be feen below. 

At two P. M. I fet off from my boat, accompanied 
by i\iQinewtbaghee or zemindar of the difl;ri6t, and feve- 
ral of the merchant proprietors, to view the wells. 
Our road led to the IC. N. E. through dry beds of loofe 
fand in the water courfes, and over rugged arid downs 
and hillocks of the fame foil as deferibed above ; the 
growth on them, confiding of fcattcred plants of £«- 
fhorHium, the Caffia tree, which yields the Terra Japo- 
nica, commonly called cutc/i or cut, and ufed through- 
out India as a component part of a l>eera of paun, 
alfo a very durable timber for lining the oil wells, and 
laftly the hardy hiar or wild plumb common in Hin- 
dojlan. 

The fky was cloudlefs, fo that the fun (hone on us 
with undirainilbed force, and. being alfo unwell, I 
4 walked 
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walked flowly, and as we wcte an jfeiour, walking tn 
the wells, I therefore conclude they are about {three 
mites diftant from the river | thofo we ,faw are fcatter- 
ed irlfegularly about the downs at J;reai dtftance 
from each oiher> fome perhaps not mim wn thii^ or 
forty yards. At this pajrticttlat place, we we?C inform- 
ed there are one hundred and efgl^y weli^ four or 
five miles to the Ni three hundred ttod forty 

In making a well, the Ifillfs cut down fo as to form 
a fquare table of fourteen or twenty feet for the crown 
of the well, and from this table a rpad is formed* \hy 
feraping away an inclined plain for the drawers to ds^ 
feend, in raifing the excavated earth froih the well* and 
fubfequently the oil. The' foafr isfonk’of a {quatU 
form, and lined as the miner proceeds, with fquarejMif 
Ca^a wood ftaves; thefe flaves are about fix feet 
long, fix inches broad, apa tWo thick j are , rudely 
jointed and pinned at right angles to each other, 
forming a fqume framte, about four and a half feet in 
the clear for the uppermoft ones, hut more coptrafted 
below. When the miner has pierced or more feet 
of the ihafr, a feries of thefe fquare frames ate piled 
on each other, and regularly added to at top 1 the 
whole gradually finking* as.ne daspens the ihafr,'pnd 
fecuring him a^nfi; the falling in of the fides. 

The foil, orftrata to be pierced, is nearly fuch as 
I have deferibed the cliffs to be on the margin of the 
river, that is, firft, a light fandy loam intermixed with 
fragments of quartz, filex, &c. ; fecond, a friable fand 
lions, eafily wrought, with thin horizontal ftrata of a 
concrete or martial ore, talc and indurated argill (the 
talc has this fingularity, it is denticulated, its lamina 
being perpendicular to the horizontal lamina' of the 
argill on which it is feated) at from ten or fifteen feet 
from the forface, and from each other, as there arc 
feveral of thefe veins in the great body of free Hone. 
Thirdly, at feventy cubits, more or iefr, from the 
furface, and immediately below the ftce fioue, u pale 

Voi,. VI. ' I olue 
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blue argillaceous earth (Ihiftous) impregnated witl> the 
, petroleum and fmelling ftrongly of it. This they fay is 
very difficult to work, and grows harder as they get 
deeper, ending in fliift or Hate, fuch as found cover- 
ing veins of coal in Europe, &c. Below th'ia ' fliift at 
the depth of about 130 cubits is coal. T procured 
fome, intermixed with fulphur and pyrites, which 
had been taken from a well, deepened a few days be- 
fore, my arrival, but deemed aniongti them a rarity, 
the oil in general flowing at a fniallci; depth, llicy 
were piercing a new well \vhen 1 ,was there, had got 
to the depth of eighty cubits, and expedted oil at ten 
or twenty cubits more. 

The machinery ufed in draw'lng up the rubbifii, 
and afterwards the oil from the w'ell, is an axle crofling 
the center of the well, refting on two rudeforked ftaun- 
chions, with a, revolving barrel on its center, like the 
nave of a wheel, in which is a fcore for receiving 
the draw rope j the bucket is of wicker work, covered 
with dammer, and the labour of the drawers, in 
general three men, is facilitated by the defeent of the 
inclined plain', as water is drawn from deep wells in 
the interior of Bindeftm, 

■ To receive the oil, one man is ftatianed at the brink 
of the well, who empties the bucket into a channel 
made on the fur|ace ot the earth leading to a funk jar, 
from whence it is laded into fmaller ones, and im- 
mediately carried down to the river, either by coolies 
or on hackeries. 

When a well grows dry, they deepen it. They fay 
none are abandoned for barrennefs. Even the death 
of a miner, from mephitic air, does not deter others 
from perfifting in deepening them when dry. Two 
days before my arrival, a man was fuffocated in one 
of the wells, yet they afterwards renewed their at- 
tempts, without further accident. I recoramcnaed 
their trying the air with a candle, See. but feermngly 
with little eifed. 
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, The oil is drawn pure from the ‘wells, in the liquid 
(late as ufed, without variation, but in the cold feafon 
it copgeals in the open air, and always lofes forae- 
thing of its fluidity ; the temperature of the wells pre- 
ferving it *in a liquid ftate fit to be drawn. A man 
who was lowered into a well of i lO cubits, in my pre- 
fence^and immediately drawn up, perfpired copioufly 
at every pore : unfortunately I had no other means of 
trying the temperature. The oil is of a dingy green 
and odorous j it is ufed for lamps, and boiled with a 
little dammer (a refin of the country), for paying 
the timbers of houfes, and the bottoms of boats, &c. 
which it preferves from decay and vermin j its me- 
dicinal properties known to the natives is as a lotion in 
cutaneous eruptions, and as an embrocation in bruifes 
and rheumatic affections. 

The miners pofitively aflured me no water ever 
percolates through the earth into the wells, as has been 
fuppofed, the rains in thispart'of the country are feldom 
heavy, and during the feafon a roof of thatch is thrown 
over the wells, the water that falls foon runs off to 
the river, and what penetrates' into the earth is effec- 
tually prevented from defeending to any great depth 
by the increafing hardnefs of the oleagenous argill and 
fiiift ; this will readily be admitted when it is known 
that the coal mines at fVkitby are "worked below the 
harbour, and the roof of the galleries not more than 
fifty feet from the bed of the fea, the deficiency of rain 
in this traCt may be owing to t,he high range of moun- 
tains to the weftward, which range parallel to the 
river, and arreft the clouds in their paffage, as is the 
cafe on the eaftern fide of the peninfula of India. 

Solicitous to obtain accurate information on a 
fubjeft fo interefting as this natural fource of wealth j 
I l|ad all the principal proprietors affembled on board 
my boat, and collefited from them the following par- 
ticulars, the foregoing I learned at the wells from the 
miners and others. 

1 2 
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I ENDEAVOURED to guard againft exaggeration, as 
well as to obviate the caution and referve which mer- 
cantile nien in all countries think it neceffary to ob* 
ferve, when minutely queftioned on fubje£ls alFe£ling 
their interefls, and I have reafon to hope my informa- 
tion is not very diftant from the truth. 

The property of thefe wells is in the owners, of the 
foil, natives of the country, and defcends to the heirs 
general as a kind of entailed hereditament, with which 
it is faid government never interferes, and which no 
diftrefs will induce them to alienate. One family per- 
haps will polTefs- four or five wells, 1 heard of none 
who had more, the generality have lefs, they are funk 
by, and wrought for the proprietors j the coft of fink- 
ing a new well is 2000 tecals flowered filver of the 
country, or *2500 ficca rupees ; and the annual aver- 
age net profit tooo tecals, or 1250 ficca rupees. 

The contradl price with the miners for finking a 
well is as follows ; for the firtt forty cubits they have 
forty tecals, for the next forty cubits three hundred 
tecals, and beyond thefe eighty cubits to the oil they 
have from thirty to fifty tecals per cubit, according to 
the depth (the cubit is nineteen inches ) ; 

taking the mean rate of forty tecals per cubit, and one 
hundred cubits as the general depth at which they 
come to oil, the remaining twenty cubits will coft 800 
tecals, or the wnole of the miner’s wages for finking 
the thaft 1140 tecals j a well of a 100 cubits will re- 
quire 950 cafiia ftaves, which at five tecals per hundred 
will coil 47-1- tecals. Portage and workmanfhip, in 
fitting them, may amount to 100 tecals more j the 
levelling the hill for the crown of the well, and making 
the draw road, &c. according to the common rate of 
labour in the country, will coft about 200 tecals ; 
ropes, &:c, and provilions for the workmen, which are 
fiipplied by the proprietor when making a new w§ll ; 
expcnces of propitiatory facrifices, and perhaps a fig- 
niorage fine to government for permilTion to fink a new 
well, confume the remaining 5124- tecals 5 in deepen- 
4 ing 
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ing an old well they make the heft bargain in their 
* power with the miners, who rate their demand per 
cubit according to its depth, and danger from the 

heats'or mephitic air. 

• 

The amount, produce, and wages of the labourers 
who draw the oil, as ftated to me, I fufpeft was ex- 
aggerated or erroneous from mifihterpretation on both 
fides. 

The average produce of each well, per diem, they 
faid was 500 vifs, or i8a5lbs. avoirdupois, and that 
the labourers earned upwards of eight tecals each 
per month; hut I apprehend this was not meant 
as the average produce, or wages for every day or 
month throughout the year, as muft appear from a 
further examination of the fubje£t, where fafts are 
dubious we mull endeavour to obtain truth from inter- 
nal evidence. Each’ well is worked by four men, arid 
their wages is regulated by the average produce of 
fix days labour, of which they have one fixth, or its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per 
hundred vifs, the price of the oil at the wells j the 
proprietor has an option of paying their fixth in oil, 
but 1 underftand he pays the value in money, and if 
fo, I think this is as fair a mode of regulating the 
wages of labour as any where praftifed ; for in pro- 
portion as the labourer works he benefits, and gains 
only as he benefits his employer. He can only do in- 
jury by over-working himfelf, which is not likely to 
happen to an Indian ; no provifions are allowed the oil 
drawers, but the proprietor fupplies the ropes, &c, and 
laftly the king’s duty is a tenth of the produce. 

Now fuppofing a well to yield 500^ vifs jper diem 
throughout the year, deducing one fixth for the la- 
bourers, and one tenth for the king, there will remain 
for the proprietor, rejefting fraftions, 136,876 vifs, 
which at li- tecals, the value at the wells, is equal to 
1710 tecals per annum. From this fura there is to be 

*1 3 deduft-cd 
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deduced only a trifle for draw ropes, &c. for I could 
not learn that there was any further duties or expence 
jto be charged bn the produce, but the raerchadts fay 
they gain only a neat looo tecals per annurn for each 
well, and as we advance we fliall have reafoh to think 
they have given the maxi mum rather than the minimum 
of their profits, hence therefore we may infer th^t the 
grofs amount produce per annum is^ndt 182,500 vifs. 

Further, the four labourers (hare or one fixth de- 
ducting the king’s tythe, will be 2250 vifs per month 
of thirty days, or in money at the above price twenty- 
eight tecals fifty avas, or feven tecals twelve avas each 
man per month, but the wages of a common labourer 
in this part of the country, as the fame perfons inform- 
ed me,' is only five tecals per month when hired from 
day to day j they alfo admitted that the labour of the 
oil drawers was not harder than that of common 
labourers, and the employment no ways obnoxious to 
health. ■ To me the fmell of the oil was fragrant and 
grateful, and on bding more indireClly queftioned (for 
on this part of the fubjeCt perhaps owing to the mi- 
nutenefs of ray enquiries I obferved moft referve), they 
allowed that their gain was not much greater than the 
common labourers of the country, nor is it reafonable 
to expeCl it fliould, for as there is no myftery in draw- 
ing of oil, no particular hardfliips endured, or rilk of 
health, no compulfion or prevention pretended, and as 
it is the intereft of the proprietors to get their work 
done at the cheapeft rate, of courfe the numbers that 
would flock to fo regular and profitable an employ- 
ment, would foon lower the rate of hire nearly at leaft 
to the common wages of the country *, befides I obferv- 
ed ho appearance of affluence amongft the labourers, 
they were meanly lodged and clad, and fed coarfely, not 
^ rice, which in the upper provinces is an article of 
^xury, but on dry grains and indigenous roots of the 
^tureof collected in the waftesby theirwomen 

plnd children ; further it is not reafonable to fuppofe 
that theie labourers worked conftantly,, nature always 

requires 
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requires a refpite, and will be oljeyedj however much 
•the delire of gain may ftlmulate, and this caufe muft 
more particularly operate ' iu warth climates to pro- 
duce, what we often improp,er]y call indolence. Eveh 
the rigid Cato emphatically faySj that the man who 
has not time to be idle is a flave. A due confideta- 
tion of this phyfica] and raoral neceffity ppght per- 
haps to vindicate religious legiflators from the re^ 
proaches too liberally beftowed on them for fanQion- 
in^ relaxation ^ be that as it may, I think it is fuC- 
ficiently apparent that the article of wages is alfo exr 
aggerated, and that 500 vifs muft only be confidered 
as the amount produce of working days, and not an 
average for every day in the year. The labour of the 
miners, as I have obferved above, is altogether diftitwO: 
from the ml drawers, and their pay proportioned to the 
hardfliips and rilks theyendiafe. 

Assuming therefore as data, the acknowledged 
profit of 1000 tecals per annum for each vvell, which 
we can hardly fuppofe exaggerated* as it would ex- 
pofc the proprietors to an additional, tax, and the com- 
mon wages of precarious employment in the country, 
that is one month vvith another, including holy days 
the year round, four and a quarter tecals per month 
as the pay of the oil drawers, which includes the 
two extremes of the queftion, it will make the aver- 
age produce of each well per diem, 300 vifs or io(),5oo 
vifs per annum, equal to 399,675 lbs. avoirdupois, of 
tons 178,955 lbs. or in liquid pieafure 793 hoglheads 
of lixty-three gallons each ; and as there are 520 
wells regiftered by government, the grofs amomit pro- 
duce of the whole per annum will be 56,940,000 vifs 
or 92,781 tons 1560 lbs. or 412,360 hoglheads, worth 
at the wells, at one and a quarter tecals per hundred 
vifs, 711,750 tecals or 889,737 ficca rupees. 

From the wells, the oil is carried, in fmall .}ars, Say 
oooleys, or on carts, to the river; where it is delivered 
Ao the merchant exporter at two tecals per hundred 

. I 4 vifs. 
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vifs, the value being enhanced three-eighths by the ex- 
pence and rifle of portage, therefore the grofs value or 
profit to the country of the whole, deducing five per 
cent for waftage, may be ftated at 1,081,860 fcecals, 
or 1,362,325 ficca rupees per annum, yieldrng a direfit 
revenue to the king of 136,232 ficca rupees per 
annum, and perhaps thrice as much more before it 
reaches theconfumerj befides the benefit the 'whole 
country muft derive from the productive indultry called 
into action by the conftant employment of fn large a 
capital on fo gruff an article. There were between 
feventy and eighty boats, average burthen fixty tons 
each, loading oil at the feveral wharfs, and others 
conftantly coming and going while I was there. A 
number of boats and men alfo find conftant employ- 
ment in providing the pots, &c. for the oil, and the 
extent ot this fingle branch of internal commerce (for 
almoft the whole is confumed in the country) will 
ferve to give forae infight into the internal commerce 
and refources of the country. 

At the wells the price of the oil is feven annas 
feven pies per iijlbs. avoirdupois; at the port of 
Rattghottg it is fold at the average rate of three ficca 
rupees three annas and fix pies per cwt. or per hogfi 
heads of fixty-three gallons, weighing 504 lbs. fourteen 
rupees feven annas nine pies, excluiive of the calk, or 
per Bengal buzar maund two rupees five annas eight 
pies, whereas the muftard feed, and other vegetable 
ods, fell at Hanghong at eleven rupees per buzar maund. 

To conclude, this oil is a genuine petroleum, pof- 
felting ail the properties of coal tar, being in fafil the. 
felf . fame thing, the only difference is, that nature 
elaborates in the bowels of the earth that for the 
BwmhaSy for which European nations are obliged to 
the ingenuity of Lord DyNPONAED, 


VIL 
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ON THE maximum OF MECHANIC 
POWERS, AND THE EFFECTS OF MA- 
CHINES WHEN IN MOTION. 

By Lieutekant William Lambtos, 

Of His Mn^efiy's Regiment of Foot. 

M ost mathematicians, in treating on the fciencc 
of mechanics, have drawn their conclufions 
from confidering the weight and' power in a Hate of 
equilibrium, and have deduced their proportions from 
their refpeftive diftances of each from the center of 
motion ; or from what the velocities would be, fup- 
ppfing them to be put in a moving ftate. But in the 
adual application of any machine, whether fimple or 
compound, we fliall find that when it is put in motion 
by the fuperior force of the power, there will be a 
certain ratio between the weight and power, fo that 
in any given time the effe£lmay be the greatcft poflible. 
'I'he various and moft ufeful cafes which relate to this 
fubjeft are comprifed in the following problems, and 
as it is my intention to determine the precife effe£ls 
of fuch powers as are of the nioft general ufe in the 
conftruftion of machines, fuch as the lever, the wheel, 
and axle, &c. and where the power applied to raife thq 
weight, a£ts by the force of gravity j it will be ncceffary 
to take into confideration the effects of their own 
maffes, and therefore foine general propofitions miift 
be premifed relative to the centers of percuflion and 
gyration of the refpedlive moving powers; and to 
compare the mafs colledfed into the center of per- 
cuflion or gyration of a beam or folid wheel, to that 
power, which afiling at the extremity would give the 
lame angular velocity. 
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It has already been dcmpnftrated by mathema- 
ticians that if s be the center, of fufpenfion, dr ro-' 
tation j 0 the center of percuffion, and g the center 
of gyration j — ;apd if p be a particle and ^ it s diftance 

from y, then w=F5iSrofiE??^> and sgzz ✓'515^-* 
which expreflions are univerfal, Jet the form of the 
body be what it will. Now as the lever and wheel 
are powers whofe operations are materially influenced 
by their own weight, I lliall confider every cafe in 
which they can poffibly be efiefied. And notwith- 
ftanding tW the part of mechanics relating to percuf- 
b’on and gyration, has been fo copioufly treated on by 
others, yet as it becomes fo eflential a part in the pre- 
fent theory, I lhall include fuch propohtions as imme- 
diately apply, and put them in the moft convenient 
forms. Some of them, 1 believe are new, and par- 
ticularly fuited to the prefent fubjeft. 


Pros. 1 . , Let A B be a bar or beam perfectly ^ 
flreight aiid of uniform tbicknefs, having its point r‘ 
of fufpenfion S, at any variable diftance from the 
^tremity A : it is required to determine the dif- 
tance of the center of pei'cuffion from S. q 

Put AB=:o, ASrrx, and therefore SB~o — x ; 
and let the faid diftance of the center of percuf- 
fion from s bey, then v being an indefinitely fmall 
plane at right angles to the axis of the beam, 

■5y'-Ai*X.o 'will exprefs one fd^ or the fluxion of 
all tlj p pd'^ in A B ; and by the fame reafoning, 


v-^xxv is the fluxion of the force of A B, — 

o rhay be taken in any ratio to each other. If x—o U 
or the center of fufpenfion be at A, thenp=^y as 
has been proved by others. ■ If A’Tr-j'i', then y =: 4 u alfo, 
in which cafe the center of percuffion will be at the 
other extremity B, -and when x=.\v, theny=x<), and 
«he center of percufiion coinciding with the center of 

gravity. 
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gravity, the power of ofcillation will ceafe, and the 
motion, if there be any, will be rotatory. * 


CoL I. If it he required to det^mine the dillance 
of the ceftter of fupenfion when the vibrations are 

the quickeft poffible, then^, or its equal 
becomes a maximum, and ther efore it's flu x ion, by 
makin g; x variable, is. Hence igyx — b'vx x 3V — b» 

— 3‘i'X a‘y®--6wH-6Ar*=:<», and iv:i:4±T'^'j dr v— 
when S is taken towards A, or on that fide of thq 
center of gravity. 

Cor. 2. Other forms may be obtained if 
and SB—z, both variable quantities for thenw-fzt 
will exprefs the fluxion of both ends, and Af*x+2*z the' 
fluxion of all the pd* in AB. And fince the force of any 
ofcillating body may beexprefledhy multiplying the dif-* 
tance of the center of gravity from the center of fufpen- 
fion, into the body Itfelf, the force of AB is therefore 


defined by 


Hence 




:xx 


a , 

Then when x=o, y becomes equal ; and if a;=:iz, 
yzzZ i — and when x and z are equal, y vanilhes. 


Pros. 2. The notation remaining, as in the laft pro- 
blem : let the center of gyration be required, while the 
beam A B is made to revolve round a center S at any 
variable diftance from A: and let iv exprefs the diftance 
of the center of gyration from S. Then we lliall have 


W '‘=-V — ■* =:v'‘ 


*V 


Hence if xrsOy 


’V 0 zzV^\. and when x=:i, fo that^may be in the cen- 
ter of gravity of A B, then- wr: ? v' 3 • When xzz'/u,^v 
becomes equal 4“^ alfo, and in this cafe the center of 
gyration will be at the fame diftance from B, that the 
center of rotation is from' A, . . , ■ 


Cor, 
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Cor. It appears from Cor. i of tljc lafi. problem, 
that when the vibrations of a beam are the quickcll 

poffibic, X is equal to| — ^jV'jvwhen the point of fufpen- 
lion is taken on that fide the center of gravity towards 
A. Now fihce \ is the dillance of the eentef of gravity 
of the beam from A or B, it follows that Wi exprefles 
the diftahcc of the center of percuffion from the center 
of gravity when the vibrations are the quickefl: poffible. 
But it appears from this problem, that exprefles 
the diftance of the center of g}'ration from the center 
of gravity, when the beam is made to revolve on that 
center. ' Therefore if the beam be fufpended, by what 
in this cafe is the center of gyration, the vibrations will 
be the quickeft poffible, 

C o R . If the parts AS, SB be denoted by and 2 as iii 

Cor.2i of the laftprob. then w=v' — 

ThenifrVrro, and z become equal A B, wzzz\/''J=zv^Y' 
and when x and z are equal, wzzx^/'^ or 
and laftly, if Ar=:Iz, thenK/=:fz; all which are pre- 
dfely the fame as in the laft problem. 


Prob. 3. Let ABD be a folkl beam of unifornr 
thicknefs, having an angle at D, and let ADrrDB, 
and AE=:EB=:jr, and if the line ED be continued to 
the center of rotation S, 
then S E will be perpen- 
dicular to AB, and there- 
fore A S=B S, and the 
beam will be in the fame 
plane jvith the triangle 
ASB, and being made to 
revolve round the center 
S, retaining its pofition 
with.refpefl to the line S E; it is required to determine 
the diftance of the ceqter of gyration from S. 



Put DS=:</,andA02=BD=‘u,aiidalfoED3:«, Then 

A S 
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jij^S^—v^+d^+kadi and therefore 2v^‘o-i^zd'‘o^zad -i* 
will be the fluxio n ofall the fid* in th e wh ole beam ABD- 

Rtt.z<v~‘v4-2J*‘if¥ ~ <u* + 

Hence w = -/ 3 7* 

which, when a vaniflies, and the bea m coincides with 

the line AB, becomes equal — ;and if d vanifli 

w—v v'r, for then D will coincide with S and A D B 
will become two beams revoking on their extremities. 

Pros. 4. Let ABC rc- 
prcfent a circular fuperfices, 
or folid wheel of uniform 
thicknefs, fo that its weight 
may be as its area 3 and let 
it revolve round its center S ; 
it is required to determine 
the dillance w of its center 
of gyration from S. 

Put A= the area of the 
circle whofe diameter is ^nity, and radius 
of ABC. I'hen 4 Ar*is the area of ABC, whofe 
fluxion is 8 A r’ »'• } and therefore 8 A r* i- is 
the fluxion of all the pd* in ABC. Hence w— 

flu. 8 A which expreffion applies to every 

flu, 8 A r r 

folid wheel of uniform thicknefs whofe radius is r. 

Prob. 5. Let ABC and 
«^rbe two concentric circles 
whofe refpeflive radii are 
R,r; — if the plane or folid 
wheel whofe area is « ^ r 
be taken away, and the re- 
maining plane or folid Aa 
Bl> Cc, uniformly thick, be 
conceived to revolve round 
die center S ; it is required to determine the diftance of 
its center of gyration from S. 

Put Ar: the area of the circle whofe radius is unity, 
tl)cn 4 A will be the area of the greater circle, and 

then 



A 
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4 A r* the area of the lefs one ; and therefore 4 A R*— 
4 A r*r: the area of the annulus. Now S A R r. is the 
fluxion of that area, and 8 A k the flux ion of al l 

the pd^. . Hence^ w n — 


2R* — 2r* 


4AH®-— 4A?‘^ 

which when r vanifhes, or the whole becomes folid) 
is equal Ra/T in tiic problem. 

Cor. The fe£lors S and S A, being to each 
other as the areas of their refpeftive circles, and there- 
fore as the fquares of the diameter of thefe circles ; 
and if A in this cafe reprefent a fimilar fcflor of the cir- 
cle whofe radius is unity, the fame rcfult will be had 
with refpe£l; to the parts Aa, and as in the former 
cafe, for the diftance of the center of gyration from 

the center $, will in this cafe be ✓- 


i. And when 

2 R 

r vaniflies fo that the feftors are complete fe£lors, of the 
larger circle, than w=:a/~=R y'.j. 

Pros. 6. Let A be a beam uniformly thick, 
having its point of fulpenlion at any variable diftance 
from A, as at S ; and let the beam be made to vibrate 
with any given angular velocity : it is required to de- 
termine that power, which a£ling at the extremity B, 
would have the fame angular force as the whole mafs 
collefted into, and a£ting at, the center of percullion. 

Let the length A B be ■a, AS~x, A 
and SB=v — x-, and the diftance of 
the center of percullion from S equal 
y ; then by the general exprefiion 

fo4“ofthe CTy - Now if inftead of 
taking all the jid* in the whole 
beam, or fuppoling all the particles 
collefted into the center of pcrcuf- 
lion, we conceive a power p' acting 
at the extremity B fuch as multiplied 
by the fquare of its diftance S B, 

(v—'x), its force fliall be equal to all 
the p d^ in the whole beam x then will 
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*y — lorce^hcBSm* and/r: X force of the beam ; 

, . . „ y X •v — 2* , 

that i»/» = X nu. v—x. <b ■=: 

the mafs. • And by fubftituting the value of_y, we have 

the mafs, a general expreflioa 

■for the value of />' for any beam of equal thicknefs, 
and whofe weight is as the length. 

Cor. I. Now when x vaniflies, the mafs j fn 
that when the beam is fufpended at the extremity A, 
then the weight w'hich applied at the diftance AB to 
an inflexible line vibrating with any given velocity, fo 
as to have the fame force as the mafs of the beam col- 
lefted into its center of percuflion, and moving with 
the fame angular velocity, fliall be equal one-third 
the weight of the beam. 

Cor. 2. If x be taken to v in the ratio of i to » ; 
then by fubftituting the value of x in the above ex- 

preflion,/=;^^| 33 ::gjqpjX hy the weight, when that weight 
is defined by v, its length; -and the weight of the 
thorter end, unity. Or fuppofe the whole weight to 

be W, then W : and in this cafe the 

weight of the fliorter end will be defined by 

and that of the longer by——", let W be what it will. 

Cor. 3. When «=:2 then/rrTW: but it muft be 
remembered that f is the power of the whk beam, 
Alice it is compared with the whole mafs collefted into 
the center of percuflion ; and is therefore thep' of both 
ends reduced to B, and hence in cafes where the two 
ends are equal, as iu the prefent one, the p' of each 
end is f of half the beam, which together are equal 
to-J- W, the/ of the whole beam. 


PaoB. 
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pROB. 7. Let S be the center of rotation, and let 
■ the beam be made to revolve horizontally with any 
given angulhr velocity : it is required to determine 
the of the whole beam afting at'B. 

The notation being the famc'as in the laft problem 
and w being the diftance of the center of gyration 

/rom S, then f therefore we have 


>-’^X the beam, the weight of the 

, beam the fame as in the laflr problem. Hence in this 
cafe, if be to f as t to «, then K W, 

■and when the two ends become equal, fo that the- 
center of rotation coincides with the center of gravity, 
then the beam may revolve either vertically or hori- 
zontally, and the of both ends together will be J 
the weight. . . 

Gou. I. Other forms may be derived for the value 
of/>', if the two arms be called ^ and and their 
weights c and d refpe^tively. For by the general ex- 

P'd’- , P'^'^ ».T 

prellionsy— fQjgg beam’ ^^*“the beam' blow by 

the firft of thefc, if p' be the power of the whole 
beam afting at B, we have the force of the 


beam - p ' ppgi and by the fecond,/=-^X 

the beam =^^»Xr4-^ •* in both cafes 

the weight of the beam. Now when azzif, 
or -f- the weight j and if a—o, /= 3 the weight alfo. 

Cor. a. , It further appears, that in all cafes of an 
ofcillating motion of the beam, the p' is defined by 
multiplying the diilance of the center , of percuffion 
from the center of fufpenfion, by the mafs or 
weight, and dividing by the fquare of ike dijiance 
at which p' is to atl : and that in all cafes of a 
gyrating motion of the beam, the is dcli.ned by miib 
tiplying the fquare of (he diftance of the center or gyra- 
tion from the center of rotation, by the mafs or weight, 
and dividing by the fquare of the dlfianee at which p' is tot 
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act. Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the f 
of the same beam or body^ b^ reduced to different 
diftanccs, its value will be inversely as the square/s 
of tJiese distances. 


Prob. 8. Let A be the area of the circle whofe 
diameter is unity, and t — the radiusof the circular' 
plane ABC: and let /> represent the periphery of 
a circle, or a ring into which we will conceive as 
many particles collected, as, with any angular ve- 
locity, shall have the same force, as the mass of the 
circular plane, (or solid wheel of the same diameter, 
and uniformly thick, ) collected into a circle, whose 
radius is the distance of the center of gyration fi*om 
the center C, moving with the same angular ve- 
locity : the value of p' is required. 


Now it is evident fi-om the 
nature of the problem, that 
p' r' will be equal to all the/wT 
in ABC. And since 4Ar* is 
the ai'ca of ABC, we have 
w" =r^jand/>=:ry*X4A=2Ar* 
by substituting the value of 
which value is equal half the 
mass of ABC, Avhetherit be a 
circular plane or solid wheel. 


A 



B 


Now this power p' may be either a ring, as is here 
conceived, or a weight equal to that of the ring, di- 
vided into two equal parts, each acting at the ex- 
tremity of a lever, revolving on its center, and 
whose length is equal to the diameter of the ring ; 
and in the same manner w'e may conceive the f in 
problem 7 to be resolved into a ring of equal weight 
whose diaineter is equal AB. 


Voi.. VL 


K 


PRQB. 9. 
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Prob. 9- Let it be required to determine the // 
of the whole beam AB in Prob. 3, acting at A, AV^hile 
the beam revolves horizontally on the center S. 

Then/»=|^X theweight=J±g^^XW. Now 
in this case, wheir a vanishes, then J) becomes 
“ ^ ^ » when d vanishes, and D coincides 

with S, in -which case v becomes equal A S, and AD 
and D B become two beams revolving on one entl 
each ; then the p' of both the beams together is 
equal ~ W, where W is the weight of both the 
beams ; and therefore the />' of each, acting at the 
extremity A or B, is -j its own weight, the same as 
in Prob. 6, Cor. 1. 

Phob. 9- Let the annulus in Prob. 5 be pro- 
posed, to determine thep^ of the whole, acting at 
the distance S A, any where in the circumference. 

Then since ty’ is equal where R= S A, and 

j-=:A-«w^hall have / = g X the body) -71^ X 

= the weight of the annulus; 

and when r — o, so that the interior circle may va- 
nish, and ABC become an entire circle or solid 
wheel, then p' — ^ the mass, the same as in Prob. 8. 

CoR. If A represent the area of a sector of a 
circle whose diameter is unity, similar to the sectors 
AS or a s in Cor. of Prob. 8 ; then the p' of both 
the parts A a and B C together, will be equal - - t— ^ 
X2 AH“^— gAr*~= the mass of the two parts 

together, 

Prob. 10. Let Aa, bB, cC, be a solid ring, hav^ 
ing a solid beam whose center is the center of the 
annulus, as in the next figure ; it is required to de- 
termine the p' of the whole acting at B, 

Let? 
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Let W' express the weight C 

or mass of the annulus; and zo 
that, of the cross beam a b, 
which b^am is of equal thick- 
ness. Then the// of the beam A 
at d is w by Prob. d, Cor. 3 ; 
which reduced to B, is by 
Cor. to Prob. 7, and the />' of 
the ring is i W^ by the last Prob. Heace 
p' of the whole' is x’l' +^. 

Cor. If W' express the weight of the two ends 
Aa, Bb, being parts of the 
annulus, whose center is 
S, and if the weight of ^ 
the beam ab, whose center ^ 
is also S, be expressed by 

as before ; then the // 
of the whole beam, and both ends togetlier, Avill be 

w' , r^iv 

X . 

% * 3R 

Prob. 11. ^f’liEN the two circular ends are braced 
to the beam ab by the braces cd, cd, on both sides 
of the beam : it is required to determine the of 
the Avhole. acting at B, Avhen moving on the center 
5 . 

Let and a; repre- 
sent the weight of the two ^ 
circular ends, and the ^ 
beam ab, respectively, as 
in the last Prob. ; and let 
the length c d, be v, and the weight of the two braces 
at one end, be zv , Now if s be supposed the center 
of rotation, then the case in Prob. S Avould apply. 
And because sc varies so little from se or Sa, in a 
beam of considerable length, that any deviation 
from the truth Avhich might arise from considering 
sc as r, would be so trifling as to render any further 

K a investigation 
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investigation unnecessaiy. Supposing then sc — Sa; 
and call de — a, then sd=) — a very nearly. Then 
by Prob. 9, the // of the braces at one end is 

- j;! + xtd, or equal kw', by ffabstitut- 


ing And therefore 2 kw 

^ 3 ^* 4 - 3 -<' — ^ 1 ^+ 6 . ar — 

will be the p' of all the braces, at the distance SJ, 
then by Cor. 2 of Prob. 7. As R* ; r® : : 2 lew : 

thcj»' of all the braces reduced to the distance 


SR. Hence -j;i-:;s><y + - 5 j[r + - 7 r- expresses the p 
of the beam, circular ends and braces together, very 
nearly. 


Hence is obtained the value of p in the most 
useful cases that occur; and this p being the power, 
which acting at the extremity of the different fi- 
gures here enumerated, will give the same angular 
velocity, as their respective masses acting at the 
center of percussion or gyration : it is therefore the 
masses themselves reduced to the distance from the 
center of motion, at which, if a weight be applied, 
to act as a power for overcoming a resistance, this 
p Avill be so much in addition to the mass to be 
moved by that weight, and must therefore be con- 
.sidcred in computing the effects of all machines 
after they acquire a velocity. The use of these rc- 
sidts will appear in the following problems : 

Prob. 12. Let AB be a 
ness, whose weight call W, 
and whose center of motion 
C, is in the center of thebeam. 

Then if P be a given weight, 
acting as a power to move 
the weight x ; tlie value of 
X is required when its mo- 
mentum is the greatest pos- 
sible. 


beam of equal thick- 
C 



Since 
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Since W expresses the weight of the beam, -I W 
"will express the p of the whole beam acting at B. 
And since both ends are of equal length, P: — ,*•, Avill 
be the moving power, and is the mass 

to be moved, with respect to angular velocity. 
Hence — — is the accelerative, and is as the ve- 
locity with which P will move after having over- 
come the resistance. But since AC=:CB, this quan- 
tity is also the accelerative force of x, and therefore 


the momentum of x is 




-, which being a maxi- 


nuim, its flux ion is equal no thing : hence i^)c~9.x» 
X P VV -f.r— .T X Pa' — 0, from which, when 

I 1 T v'w^4-9pw + i8p^— - w— 3P 

rrCiiccd, wc liave :v . 

PiiOB. 13. Let the arms of the beam AB be of 
unequal lengths, and let the whole beam be to 
the shorter end; both in length and weight, as n to 
unity. And let W express the weight of the whole 
beam. Then if P as a power be suspended at B, it 
is rc(juircd to determine the weight x; so that it 
may ascend, when overcome by P,- with the greatest 
momentum possible. 

Then by Problem d. Cor. 2, A.r ' iB 

the p of the whole beam is equal 

35=61 X ^ =6" by putting Q © 

and the weight of 

tlie shorter end will be that of the longer 
by tire same Cor. Now the weight of the longer arm 


being 


-, its weight when reduced to B will be 


and by the same reasoning the weight of the 
shorter end A C, reduced to A, will he and as 

»-l (BC) : 1 (AC) : : the weight of 

AC reduced to B. Again; as w— 1 : 1 : : a’ ; 

\V 

=: the weight of .t reduced to B. IIencc 7 =^H — ~ 
is that weight, wliich if applied at B, would precisely 
balance the end A C, together with the weight x. 

K 3 Hence 
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Hence P + ~~ ^^ill be the motive 

force ot moving power. Then again, when the bo- 
dies are in motion, gW is the // of the ivhole beam 
acting at ii: andj^, the value of >r when reduced 

to B, it follows that the whole mass 

compared at B with respect to angular velocity. 

— I "w X- 

Hence is the accelerative force 

pxi'w+7:::7 

at B or the accelerative force of P; — or of .r rc- 
dnced to B. Then as « - 1 ; 1 .* ; — 


X 

r+fw+7::r^ 


X 






the accelerative force of 


If I. P W + * 

af^uspended at A : ivhieh, by putting q. for 
and t for »- 1. P + «-l. gW, will 

ix in.n—l’ ’ 


be expressed by 


; and therefore the mo- 


five force, or momentum of .r will be 

If— — I.x 

whose fluxion being equal to nothing, we have 

n~l. qx—iZ.vxX n — 1. t + n~l. .r-n-l. ,rXn - 1. 

qx — x' ~ 0 , and x — \/f+ n — q — ty a general 
expression, when the shorter end is unity, and the 
whole length of the beam, any whole number. 
When n is S, so that the arms are equal, then x = 


3 


as in the last. 


Prob, 14. If the two arms be of any given length 
whatever, the shorter being expounded by a, and 
the longer by 5; and tlieir weights by c and d re- 
spei^Jively : then if P as in the former case be ap- 
plied to act as a power at B ; it is required to deter- 
mine the value of x in terms of a and 5, in case of 
a maximum. 


Now 
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Now by Problem 7, Cor. X c+rf will ex- 
press the p' of the whole beam reduced to B. Hence 
P will express the mass when 

reduced to B, as to angular velocity.. Thea since | 
is the weight of the shorter end reduced to A ; ~ is 
the weight which applied at B, would balance the 
shorter end. Therefore applied at B, would 

sustain the shorter end, together with the weight ,r, 
in equilihrio. Hence P + -i— ^isthemoving 


power. And therefore 


d a c ax 

»‘+v~n~T 

ax 

*’+'3aii+3l3'X‘+‘'— i 


is the ac- 


celerative force of P, or of a: reduced to B, and 

ad cP'C d^x 

^ is the accelerative force of s sus- 

pended at A : which, by sub stitutin g q for P •+■ 
T-$> and^^ for iP -h~§jXc+</, becomes 
Hence is the motive force, whose fluxion be- 

ing equal to o, we have q bx- ‘ia.cx X tb+akv-^abA' X 
gb.v-d'x^zz.o, and L. Now if a be 

^ a ct 

unity, thtvix'=.\/f+bqt — t, the same as in the last 
Problem, when n—1 will be equal b. 


Mole. If in the accelerative force of P, q be sub- 


stituted for P +■ 


n, and ^ for P + .c + d 


then the accelerative force of .v is and its 

momentum from Avhence x — ~\/f -f- - 

“ r, and in the preceding problem, if q be put for 

P Z — and t for P-J-gW, in the acce- 

Icrative force of P, and procee ding t o find the a c- 
cclerativeforceofo?, &c. then.r~w-l.\/ 


Peob, 
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Pros. 15. Let ABC be a solid wheel of uniform 
thickness and density, revolv- 
ing on its center S : and let its 
weight be W, and if P be a 
weight applied as a power, sus- A 
pended to a line passing freely 
over the wheel, and to which 
line is fixed the weight .r at 
the opposite end. The value 
of s is required, in case of a 
maximum. 

Since the weight and power are equally distant 
from the center of motion, P— .i’ will be the moving 
power: and by Problem 8, 1 W is the p' of the wheel. 
Hence P-fl W -4- a: is the mass to be moved, as to 
angular velocity. Then will be the accelera^ 

tive force and 7rv the motive force of whose 
fluxion being equal to nothing, we have PV+ jPWjJ 
~QPWi-W.r;tf-:r** = o and .r = W*4-b' PW + 8P‘ 
~2P-W. 



Pros. Ifi. Let Aar, 'Qb, be two circular ends, 
fixed to the beam a b, these 
ends being of equal thickness 
as well as the beam. Let the 
weight of both the former to- 
gether be W', and that of the 
latter •w: and let the beam 
move on its center S. — ^Then if 
P be a given weight, acting as 
a power at B, it is required to determine the weight 
..r suspended at the other end under the circum- 
stances of a niaxiraum. 



N ow if S B r: R and sb — r, then by Problem 10, 
the ’p' of the beam arid heads, reduced to B, will be 
where k = since the beam 

and 
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and heads are suspended in the common center of 
gravity, P — x will be the moving power, and P 

mass after being 

P — X 

• - - - — 

in motion. Hence P + ^ + ““+a’ is the accelera- 

2t 3R 

P» — X* 

tive, and P + ^+-^+<2*' the motive force of x, 
equal by putting ^=:P+^+^, and by tak- 

ing its fluxion equal nothing, x—\/ ^*-f-iP-p/. 


Pkob. 17 - To determine x under the circum- 
stances of a maximum, when the two circular ends 
arc braced to the main beam ab, by the braces v, 
whose weight altogether is ^Izo. 

Then, by Problem 1 1, the j) of two of the at 

. . , . f. • «|®+6.«r— a* ’ 

one end, reduced to B,_is 

«u^4-3 .r— «r- 


hr^iu 


by putting k- 


3*z;»-|-3.r— fll*+6.<jrr 

Hence the p' for all the braces 
reduced to B, ■will be and 

by the same problem^ +^"-1- 
will be thej 5 ' of the whole 

beam, heads and braces, re- 
duced to B. Now since the 
endsare in equilibria, exclusive 
of the Avcight, P— -a’ will be the 

Px— 


: and where jerrN. 




moving power, and P+^ 4-^+^^ is the motive 

force of X, which by putting 

becomes 7^*, and by making its fluxion equal to 

nothing, we shall have x'::z\/f'+tv—t, as in the 
former case. And this form will always obtain for 
all beams moving on their centers, after determin- 
ing the value of^, and substituting ? for the known 
■terms in the denomination. 


PuoB. 18. 
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Prop. 18. Let ABD be a solid wheel, whose 
weight is W, and CC be an axle, but whose weight 
is so small, compared with that of the wheel, rs not 
to be regarded. Then if P, as a power, be suspended 
to a line passing round the circiunfcrence of the 
wheel, whose railius call h ; and a? a weight to be 
raised suspended to a line passing round the axle, 
whose radius let be a: it is required to determine .r, 
so that its effect may be a maximum. 


Since W is the Aveight of the Avheel, § W is the 
p’ of the whole, acting at B, 
when in motion by Problem 8; 


D 


and is the value of .r* re- 
duced to B. Therefoi e P -j- 1 W 
4- is the mass to be moved, 
after x is overcome by P : and 
P — will be the moving poAV- 

p ^ 

* i 

er. Hence — isthcac- 



cclerative force of P— , by putting /zzP-f- 1 W. 
Then as i ; a : : : "gj;. = the accelerative 

its motive foi*cc 


force of . 1 ’, and therefore 
Avhen suspended at C, Avhich by making its fluxion 

h 


equal to nothing, avc shall obtain -{-/P— 

i i v'w'+^pw+gp*— IP— w ^w^'4-6pw + 8p^— ap— W 

T — — • V ,, } 

a and b become ecjual the same as in Problem 15. 


Proc, Ip. Let the Avheel and axle be as in the 
last, Avith this difference, that the weight ( w) of 
the axle projecting on each side the Avhccl, be con- 
sidered. 


Then 
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Then i W is the p' of the wheel at B, to the 
center S, (for we shall suppose the part of the axle 
which passes through the wheel to be of the same 
density li'ith the wheel;) and | w the p' of the axle 
at C, and which, reduced to B, will be Hence 
is the p' of the wheel and axle together, at 
B. Then will express the mass after 

being in motion ; and P — ~ as in the former case, 
being the moving power, by putting P+ 
and pr oceedin g as in the former case, we shall have .t’ 

or by restoring the value of 

a ^ lab %ah * 

Scholium. These problems comprehend all tbe 
cases that can be of general use in combining the 
lever Avith the Avheel and axle ; or in their separate 
application, Achen the poAA'er is acted on by gravity, 
and Ai'hose motion is uniformly accelerated, the same 
as that of bodies falling freely through any given 
."■pace. And since, in the preceding Problems, gra- 
vitAS or the space Avhich a body falls freely through 
ill the first second of time, is considered as unity, 
it follows that the accelerative force of x in all these 
cases being multiplied by 16 ^'^ feet, (or Avhat may 
be the measure in any particular latitude,) will give 
the space in feet that x Avould pass through in the 
first second of time, and trbm Avhich the space 
Avhich would be passed over iii any Other time may 
be computed, since those spaces are as the square?! 
of the times in Avhich they Avould be passed over 
from the beginning. It is also easy to compute the 
Velocity of x after passing through a giv'on space 
in any given time, for that velocity Avill be in the 
subdupiicate ratio of the accelerative force : and 
hence another maximum may be determined, viz. 
the greatest possible clfect of x, after passing 
through a given space. For if the square root of 
the accelerative ibrcc be rtmltiplied by .**, the product 
Will be as the momentum of x for any space passed 
2 - over. 
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over. Or if the velocity of .r, after having passed 
throag-h any space in any given time, T be multi- 
plied by X, then that product will evidently be the 
' momentum of .r, after having passed through that 
space : and therefore, by the well known method of 
fluxions, the value of x may be obtained under the 
circumstances of a maximum ; and this will apply 
to all the foregoing cases. But to select one of the 
most useful, let it be that in Prob. 17, where the 
lever moves on its center of gravity, which it is 
generally made to do when a power is applied at 
one end to raise a weight at tlie otlicr to a certain 
height, and then return to repeat its stroke, and so 
continue by the alternate acting and ceasing of the 
power. Now, in the case alluded to, the accelera- 
tive force of A’ is as 4^} therefore xs/^fr— 'vill be 
as the momentum of x after being urged by tlie 
force by which it would be carried through a space, 
that should be to the space a bod}^ would be carried 
thiough by gravity in the sametime, as to unity. 


Hence, by making the fluxion of .r equal to 

nothing, we shall have '’Pi— a’— a- X 
Pa’"^— a’nre, and therefore x 




-t-p — 3^ 


4 


Or 


if the velocity of x, after having passed through 
any space in any given time, 'J’ be multiplied by x, 
the momentum is obtained at the end of that time, 
let the space passed over be what it rvill. Now iu 
the above case -^^X 10'-^ feet, is the space M’hich 
.r would pass through in the first second of time: 
hence as If)-’- : I6'.^fcct, 

equal to the space that x would pass over in the time 


T; therefore X 16’-^ is the velocity at the 

end of that time, and x X iGrr =T\/ Ib'-^ 

X\/— is the momentum, which, by making the 
fluxion equal to nothing, will give x as before. 

It will be unnecessary to give examples of all the 
. . foregoing 
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, foregoing cases, as it is easy to assign numbers for 
the given terms, and from thence compute the va- 
lue of .r. But as the 17th Pvob. is the most com- 
plicated with respect to the p' so often mentioned, 
and because the lever there represented is nearly the 
form of those generally used in maebinds that act 
with a reciprocating motion, I will subjoin an ex- 
ample for determining the value of .r, both after a 
given time, and after passing through a given space; 
and ' then proceed to compute the greatest possible 
effects of the steam engine, agreeable to the princi- 
ples laid down in this theory. 

Example: — Let then the weight (w) of the 
great beam ab (see the figure in Problem 17) be ten 
cwt. its length (2 r) equal twenty feet. ThcAveight 
of the two circular ends (W') = two cwt. The weight 
of all the braces (2a;'')=:one cwt. their length (v) 
= five feet. Then let SB (R) be twelve feet ; sd (a) 
— six feet, and therefore ? — a =■ four feet : and make 

P=:tcn cwt 


= /ir, and 


Now _ 8127 

^^^ = 1,128 the p' of all the braces re- 


duced to B. Then again ^q;^j=:3,27S = //, 

3, 273, = 2, 546. Therefore we have P -f- -j- 

^- + ldp4,7lb. and by substituting th<J 

value of t thus found, in the equation \/ — 
will give .r=442lb. very nearly, when its effect is 
greatest after a given time, and if the values of t and 

P be put in the equation we have 

.r = 631,5lb. when its effect is greatest after passing 
through a given space. Had the weight of the lever 
not been considered, .r in the first case would have 
been 414,2, ax^ in the second 618,04 nearly. 

Now to compute the gi-catest effects of the steam 
engine on the principles hei’e laid down, without en- 
tering into a minute description of that machine, let 
c be the diameter of *the cylinder into which the 
steam is conveyed, and p the diameter of the pump. 
Then if a denote the weight of the atmosphere on 
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a circular inch, will exprefis the weight of the at- 
mosphere on the piston of the cylinder, which is 
therefore the power of the engine, and answers to 
P in the former case. And by an easy computation, 
if /' represent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it 
will he found that 52 p^ f will nearly express the 
weight of the w'ater in pountls, which is to be raised 
through a given space, by the power of the cylin- 
der, and Avhich therefore answers to x. Now in the 
usual theorems that have been deduced for ascer- 
taining the diflereat values of c, f, and p, ac^ and 
i2/)yhave been made c<iual to each other, so that 
the weight and power must have been supposed in 
equilibrio, which is never the case. But let us al- 
low the weight of water in the pump to be overcome 
hy the superior weight of the atmosphere in the cy- 
linder the moment the steam is condensed, and then 
the case becomes precisely the same as when the 
weight P is suspended at one end of the lever ; and 
like that M'cight the atmosphere will descend with 
an accelerated motion, ami raise the column of wa- 
ter at the opposite end. 

Now since the value of P is here given in terms 
of c the diameter of the cylinder, it m ill be necessary 
to substitute anotlier quantity for t in the general 
equations. Let then be equal d: 

then P-f-fif and therefore the equation. 4 

and become v'iF+ 

3Vd-\-d'-V-d and respective- 

ly ; and by putting 9.p‘[f for x, and ffc* for P', w(i 
shall then have 52/)y’=:^2<Pc*-|- — «c’*— d 

for a general equation when the clfect is greatest 

after a given time, and opy 

when the effect is greatest after passing through a 
given space ; and from which equations may be de- 
duced the following values of c, p, and f, viz. 


When 
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• When the ef- 
fect is a uiax- 
imuui ill a 
given time. 

When the ef- 
fect is a max- 
imum after 
passing over 
SLgivempace. 

Now in the application of the above equations let. 
the diameter of the cylinder (e)hc equal 30 inches, 
and the depth (f) of the well be 27 fathoms; and 
a~6, and also d ( t — P=6ci5 very nearly, as before. 
Then if these values be put in the 2d equation, p 
will be equal 6,49 inches nearly, which by the com-, 
mon method must have been 10 inches. Then if 
and Qpy'hc substituted for P and .v in the ex- 
pression for the accelerative force, avc have 

X 6 feet very nearly for the space through 

Avhich the ivater Avould asceinl in the lirst second of 
time. And if 6 feet bealloAved for the length of one 
stroke of tlie pump, then the ascent of that stroke 
is performed in of time. Now the contents of a 
cylinder Avhosc length is 6 feet, and diameter 6', 49 
inches is 8, 43 gallons nearly, Avhich is the greatest 
quantity possible that can be raised in l" of time by 
the pressure of the atmosphere on a circle of 30 inches 
in diameter. Then if tlie piston be made to return 
in the same time, 2 ' Avill be the time of one entire 
stroke, which is at the rate of 30 in the minute, 
w hich multiplied by 8,43 gallons gives 2.53 gallons 
])er minute, or 241 hogsheads in the hour. 

If the above values of tf, c, ./ and d. be put in the 
5th equation, we shall have p~ 7, 8 inches nearly and 
3,55 feet for the space w'hich the 
water would ascend through in the first second of 
time, then as 3,55 : l"* : : b : l",7= the square qf the 
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time in passing through 6 feet, hence v/l", 7=1', 34 
nearly is the time, Avhich if the piston return in the 
sair.c time, will give2'',6'8 for the time of one entire 
stroke, being at the rate of 22,4 nearly in the minute. 
Now a cylinder whose height is 6‘ feet, and* diameter 
7,B inches contains 12,23 gallons, and this is the 
greatest possible quantity that can be raised through 
a space of 6' feet in l''34 of time, by a cylindrical 
column of the atmosphere, whose diameter is 30 in- 
ches. Then 22,4X12.23 gives 274 gallons nearly 
in the minute, or 261 hogmeatls in the hour, which 
is more by' thirty’-three hogsheads than what is com- 
puted by the common method, where the diameter 
of the pump would be ten inches. But by that 
method no accelerative force is allowetl, except 
what must arise from some additional weight given 
to the steam piston : and it may not be improper to 
observe here, that if ten be put for p in the expres- 

vanish, for then the power of 

the cylinder and the weight of the water are incijui- 
librio, and the accelerative force is equal to nothing. 

If these tAvo cases be compared with each other, 
in order to know which would be the most proper for 
obtaining the dimensions of the cydinder anti ])ump, 
we must observe that in the first, where the effect is 
required to be a maximum in a given time, the velo- 
city is much greater than in the other, and the time 
in passing over six feet consequently much less ; 
and therefore, by giving the greater number of 
strokes in the hour, the effect is so much more in- 
terrupted by the returning of the pump piston, and 
of course the whole effect w'ithiu that hour is dimi- 
nished, and in fact is less than in the second case, as 
appears from the foregoing computations. But were 
the pump in the first case allowed to ascend till 1",34 
was elapsed (which is the time in the second) it 
Avould pass through the space of ten feet nearly, and 
in the course of the hour would raise 311 hogsheads, 
which is more by fifty hogsheads than in the max- 
imum 
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imuin for space, when that space is six feet. But 
•the great velocity with which the macliinc must 
move, is a sufficient objection against the maximum 
in tiu.'e ; because lu'wcvcr well proportioned the parts 
miglit l)t', the perpetual reciprocation, where the 
motion is very great, must tend to injure the whole 
apparatus ; atul’ on this account, the latter case is 
much to be preferred. 

I HAVE said nothino- of friction, because in the cases 
•I have considered, it must be but trining, except 
in the pistons; and I have not mentioned the chain 
and pump rods as separate quantities frosn ac* and 
12// /i though, to be minutely correct, this ought to 
have been done; but as this part of the apparatus 
vill act at both cuds of the lover, and whose weight 
comp iled to those of the water, and the atmosphere, 
will be but small, no great error will arise from this 
neglect. And as my object has been to establish a 
general theory, upon principles that admit of. fur- 
ther prosecution to any degree of accuracy, I feel 
less anxious as to these partievdars. 
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Ow the Religiov and LiteratuHe of the 
BURMAS. 

BY FRAXerS BUCHANAN, jii. D, 

I N the celebrated island of Cei/lon, in the extensive 
empire of the Burma inonarchs, and in the king- 
floms of Siam and Cambodia, the prevailing religiori . 
is that of Bouddua, or Godama; and followers of 
the same doctrine are probably dispersed all over the 
populous and wule dominions China, Cochinchina, 
Japan, and Tonkin. However absurd the tenets of 
this religion may be, yet,_ as influencing the conduct 
of so large a proportion of mankind, it becomes an 
object of great importance in tlie history of the hu- 
man race. To those in particidar who study the 
liistory and antiquities of Hindustan, a knowledge 
of the doctrine of Godama will, I doubt not, be 
highly curious; as I think that Mr. Chambers, 
the most judicious of oar Indian antiquaries, has 
given very good reason for believing, that the wor- 
sliip of Bouddiia once extended all over India, and 
was not rooted out by the Brahmens in the Decan 
so late as the ninth, or even as the twelfth century 
oH theCbriJlian 22XCL*. 

Noil will this opinion, of the late introduction of 
the superstition now prevailing in Hindustan, be 
contradicted by the almost singular remain of Hindu 
history; the only one which has escaped the de- 
structive research of the cunning Brahmen: I mean 
the history of Cashmere presented to the' Sultan 
Ackber on his first entrance into that kingdom.. 
We are told '}' that the Sultan caused the book to be 
translated, and of the translation Abi'l Fazie ha.^ 
given an abridgeujent. This informs us, that wlien 

L 2 Cashmere 

* Reseaickes, ly Ayeen Akhry, U/ 17#* 
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Cashmere "was freed from an inundation, by "wliich 
it had been covered, a certain Kmhup brought the 
lirahmcns to inhabit the new land; that after a long 
time a general assembly of the in habitants was called, 
■who elected a man cclcbiatcd for liis viiiue to be 
their king; and that from thenceforward monarchy 
was established in that delightful region. The name 
of the first successor to this king, that is mentioned, 
is OwNcuND, who was contemporarj'^ with Kishen. 
I’rom Ow.v(?uND to Kotadevy, the last native 
ruler, this history reckons 159 princes; and KoTAr 
DEV Y Was succeeded by a Mahommedan prince 
Shumsheodeen in the year of the Hegira 7¥2, or 
of our vulgar asra 1342. The history makes these 
159 princes to have reigned an astonishing length 
of time: but we have no number of years assigned 
for the reign of any of the first-fifty-three priiices, 
nay, eighteen only of them are at all named : of' the 
next fifty-three princes, we find one reigning 300 
years, and the others on the whole an incredible 
length of time. In such a case the safest rule is to 
take the last three dynasties as a guide, and these 
give us fifty-two princes in 504 years and some 
months, which is not cpiite ten years to a reign, 
and that is as much as ought to be admitted among 
eastern d 3 'nastics, M'here oppression always paves 
the way for revolt, where the line of succession is 
not clearh' defined, andudicre an old uncle in most 
cases supplants the infant nejdiew. On this suppo- 
sition of ten years for a reign, Owngunu and 
Kisuex will be placed in tlic year before Mahoji- 
MED 870, or before Ciihist 248. Now the Brah- 
mens taken to Cashmere by Kushci* could not be 
the Brahmen sect of priests, as they cultivated the 
earth, and were the only inhabitants of the country : 
but thc 3 ' must ha\ c been one of the Mraehman na- 
tions, several of whom, according to Pei ny, were 
disperscil over India*; and these again, ,1 conjecturg, 
are the same M'ith the Biamma of the Rahaits, sup- 

• posed 


* Page 25C of t!»i» volume. 
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^ posed by tfiem to have been the first inhabitants of 
* the earth*. That this must be the meaning of the 
history of Cashmere, seems jplain : as we are told. 
Rajah JENNEHthe forty-fifth prince, and who, ac- 
cording lo my theory, , must have lived about the 
year of Christ 209, “ established in his reign the 
Brahmeny rites.” His successor Jelowk, the most 
powerful of the princes of Cashmere, ‘ ‘ tolerated the 
doctrine of Bowdh:” and in that delightful valley 
it Avas not till the reign of Nerkh, the fifty-ninth 
prince, A. D. 342, “ that i\\e. Brahmens got the bet- 
ter of the followers of Bowdh, and burned doAvn 
their temples. ” 

To such as have an opportunity, I Avould beg to 
recommend an enquiry into the religion of Nepal. 
In the account given of that country by father 
GiusEppEf, it is stated, that there are in it two 
religions. The most ancient, professed by a sect 
Avho call themselves Baryesu,. and who, from se- 
veral circumstances mentioned by the father, seem 
to be worshippers of Bouddha. The other religion, 
now the more common, is that of the Brahmens of 
Hindustan. 

“ lu Narhoara, the residence of theking of kings, 
“ or of Giizerat, even after the Mahommedan inva- 
“ sion in the eleventh century of our sera, we find it 
“ mentioned In Edrisi, that the people continued 
“ to vmrship Bodda'^.” 

If the conjectures of Sir William Jones, rela- 
tive to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on 
the pillar at Buddal [I, be Avell founded, then the go- 
verning poAver on the banks of the Ganges, as late 
as about the time of the birth of CnuisT, Avas of the 
sect of Bouddha. The Brahmens indeed had then 
introduced themseWes into Hindustan, and had ob- 
tained lands, and eA'^en the rank of prime minister 
to the great Rajah : but they had not persuaded him to 
change his religion ; a change Avhich Avhen accom- 

*1. 3 plished, 

♦ Page 248 of this volume. + AstatUk Researches, II, 309« 

J Rennel;.'s Memoir^ p, 22g, [| Researches, I, 142. 
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•plishcd, proved equally destructive to the prince, and 
to the people. However idle and ridiculous the le- 
gends and notions of the worshippers of Bouddha 
maybe, they have been in a great uieasure adapted 
by the Bra/ime/is, l)ut with all their defects tuon- 
struoiisly aggravated : rajahs and licroes are con- 
verted into gods, and iiupossibilitics arc heaped on 
improbabilities. No useful science have the Brah- 
mens diffused among their followers ; history they 
have totally abolished ; morality they have depressed 
to the' utmost ; and the digqi'ty and power of the 
altar they have erected on the ruins of the state, ami 
tlic rights of the subject. Even the laws attributed tq 
Menu, which, under the form in use among the 
'JiuriiUK, arc not ill suited for the purpose of an abso- 
lute monarchy, under the hands of the Brahmens 
have become the most abominable, and degrading 
system of oppression, ever invented by the craft of 
designing nien. 

During my short stay in the Burma empire, aware 
of the interesting nature of the cmpiiry, 1 neglected 
lio opportunity of making myself acquainted with 
the religious tenets of the Ralulris : but from a want 
of knowledge in t|te language 1 should have obtain- 
ed a ycry superficial view, had not Captain Symes 
given me the use of three treatises, which he procured 
from Vf'NCENTius Sangf.rmano, an //ff/itfw priest 
residing at Jiangoun. The first was a Cosmography 
c.'cfi'actc.d by Sangebjiano from various Burma 
wiitings. 'i'hc .seeoiul was a transl.ation qf a small 
treatise, written by a late ZAU.'.po or king's confes- 
sor, with an iutciition of converting the Christians. 
The third was a translation of the bpok of ordination. 
These three I have united intoqne connected account, 
translating them frem the original Latin, audinter- 
ndx'rng them thi’oughont with such observations as 
my personal acquaintance with the subject, and my 
reading, haye enabled me to collect, T regret ex- 
ceedingly, that in my present situation I am not 
enabled to make th.^ last more numerous, as I have , 
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hardly any access to books : and I have to solicit 
’ the indulgence of the learned for errors, which intiy 
have happened in several of my tiuotations-, as I hRve 
been Sometimes obliged to rely oil my memory, 

I BEGIN with a translation of the 

COSMOGRAPHIA BARMAN A. 

“ Of the measures of magnitude, and time, com» 

“ mouly used in the writings of the Burrnas. 

“ I. The Burrnas conceive, that there are five 
“ species of atoms. The first is a fluid invisible to . 
“men; but visible to those superior beings called 
“ Nat: a fluid which pervades and penetrates aU 
“ bodies. The second species of atoms are those 
“ very minute particles,' v'hich sire seen floating ip 
‘ ‘ the air, when through any opening the sunbeams 
“ enter a chamber. The third species is that very 
“ subtile dust, which during the dry season, espe- 
“ cially in the months of February and March, is 
“ raised aloft by the feet of man or {>f cattle, or by 
“ the Avhccls of waggons. The fouith species con- 
“ sists of the grosser particles of the same dust, 

“ which on account of theirweight do notfly through 
“ the siir, but remain near the earth. The last and 
“ fifth .species of atoms sire those particles which " 
“ fall to the ground, Avhen letters are written with 
“ an iron style on palmira leaves: the manner of 
“ writing in use among these people. Now thirty- 
“ six of the first species of atoms make one of the 
“ second, thirty-six of the second one of the third, 
“ and so forth. Seven of the fifth or last species are 
“ equal in size to a louse of the human head, severi 
“ lice are equal to one grain of rice, seven grains of 
“ rice arc equal to one inch, twelve inches to one 
“ palm, two palms to one cubit, seven cubits to 
“ one ta, twenty ta to one usaba, eight tisaba to 
“ out gaunt, ^o\yr gaunt to ontjuzana. The/Nsawat 
“ contains six Burma leagues, and ^o\xxratoen. The 

L 4 “ four 
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f* fbuT ratoen are equal tc 400 ta, of 2,800 dibits*. 
‘‘ Again, the Burma writings reckon twelve hairs 
** equal to one grain of rice, four grains of rice equal 
“to one finger, twelve finders equal to one Toot, 

‘ ‘ and the commoq stature of a iiian is seveh feet or 

four cubits.” 

These measures, it is to be observed, are notin 
use among the Burmns : but have been introduced 
.ftoqj India along with their books. 

“II. The time in which the forefinger, ivhen 
“ drawn back from the thumb, will recover its jiro-r 
“per position, is called charasi, ivhich may be 
“ translated a second : ten charasi make one pian^ 
“ six plan one bizana, or miniite, sixty bizana one 
“ hour, sixty hours one clay, thirty days one month, 
“ t'Velvc months one year.” 

- Such is the account of the Burma measurement 
of time given by the missionary: but it is by no 
pieans complete. More accurate divisions have taken 
place, in a great measure, I apprehend, owing tq 
the introduction of tlic Brahmens. The Kahans or 
priests of Godama being entirely prohibited from 
the study of astrology, and the people being much 
'addicted to divination of all kinds, thp Brahmens 
have taken adviintage of their credulity, and alloAcr 
India beyond tiieGf(?//geA have established themselves 
in considerable numbers. Wc are not however to 
conceive, that they have any concern in the religion 
of these countries: they are merely employed about 
the couits, and in the houses of the great, as the 
Chaldeans were about the kings of Persia, as sooth- 
i.a}'crs and wise* men. These BYahmens yearly com- 
pose 

* 7’he Rurmn J?agne is 7*^00 cubits: accordingly the j7i%anacovi^ 
fains 44,800 cubit;, or is nearly twelve*miles. yojana of i////- 

^ ' dui 4 aiiy according to Sir William Jones Researches, IV, 

' i.h?) is four and a half G. miles. According to Mr. Chambers 
y' Auatlck p.cscarchcs, I, 155) it is from nine tp twelve miles. 
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pose almanacs, of which I brought several, from 
Amarapura. Bpfore an audience is given on so- 
lemn occasions, they perform incantations under 
the throne of the king, or of great men : they are 
ponsultefl on all matters of importance, to deter- 
mine the fortunate hour or season in which these 
ought to be undertaken : they bestow on their pro- 
tectors, amulets, charms, and the like. By such 
means the Brahmens have rendered themselves of 
great importance in the Burma empire, and have 
procured many privileges, confirmed even by the 
written law of the kingdom. Their being mention- 
ed in the Damathat, or code of laws commonly at- 
tributed to Menu, by no means however appears to 
me a clear proof that the Brahmens were introduced 
into the Bunna kingdom as early as that code : for- 
we are told in the preface, that although all the 
laws are commonly attributed to Menu, yet that 
many alterations and additions, have been’ made by 
different princes according to the exigencies of the 
times. For this and other reasons I am inclined to 
think that the introduction of the Brahmens into ' 
the Burma kingdom is a very recent event. I spoko 
with none of tliem who had not himself come frona 
Cussay or Arakan, or who was not the first in de- 
scent f]om such as had come from those countries: 
and they all either were, or affected to be, very ig- 
norant of the country. Besides, these laws of Menu 
were introduced from Ceylon^ a country of which 
the indigenous inhabitants never have adopted the 
religion of the Brahmens. 

The Burmas, in whatever manner they may haye 
obtained it, liavc the knowledge of a solar year, 
eonsistiiig of 365 days, and commencing on the 
18 th of Ijpril. Like' most nations they also use a 
week of seven days, named after the planets. 
Sutiday Ta-nayn-ffa-nue, Monday Ta-nayn~la, Tues- 
flay Ayn-ga, Wednesday Boud-dha-hu, Thursday 
j^ia-sa-ba-dUy Friday Thouk~kia, Saturday Tha-na. 
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The comraon year, however, 'of the Burmas is 
lunar ; and by this year arc regulated their holidays 
and festivals. It is composed of twelve months, 
which alternately consist of thirty and twenty%ine 
days, as follows ; ‘ 

Cf days. Z ‘Ta'^goo. %ITa*miaun^. 5 7 Sa-Jeen-gtut, ^T^a-fo, II ^Ta'^^dua. 

Of ^9 days. %Kassoun. 4 fVa-^oo, 6 8 7 a- 38 aif«^-jwo, loPya-zo, 12 ‘Ta-Boun, 

This being eleven days shorter than their solar 
year, in order to make the beginning of Ta-goo co- 
incide M'ith our 18 th of April, the first day of their 
soltU' year, the Burmas every third year add an in- 
tercallary moon. This seems to have been the ex- 
tent of chronological science in Hindustan, during 
the prevalence of the doctrine ofBouDDiiA, as the 
Jtahans will go no farther. But it was soon disco- 
vered by the Brahmens, that this contrivance would 
not make the commencements of tlie lunar and solar 
years coincide. They therefore wish from time to 
time to introduce other intercallary moons, in order 
to make the festivals occur at the proper season. 
The present king, who is said to be a studious and 
intelligent prince, wjis convinced of the propriety 
of the Brahmens advice, and persuaded tlie Jtahans 
of the capital to add an intcrcallary moon during 
the year wc were there, lie had not however the 
same success in the more distant provinces; for al- 
though very strong measures were taken at Itavgoun, 
such as ordering the people for some days not to 
supply the llahans with provisions, yet in the end 
the obstinacy of the clergy prevailed, and they ce- 
lebrated a great festival a month earlier at Itatigoun, 
than was done at Amarapura. To this obstinacy 
the Rakans were probably in a great measure insti- 
gated by a jealousy, which they not without reason 
entertain against such dangerous intruders as the 
Brahmens ; and they w'ere encouraged to persist by 
the ignorance of those about the king. Of this ig- 
norance his majesty was very sensible, and was ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring' from Bengal some 
learned Brahmens and proper books. None of those 

t savy* 
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I saw in the empire could read Sanscrit, and all 
• their books were in the common dialect of Bengal. 

Ti'iE 1st of October 1795, was at Amarapura 
Kiasahdiia the 19th oi Sadeengiut, in the year of the 
Burma lera 1157; so that the reckoning, at that 
place at least, agreed very well with the solar year : 
but 1 observed that the Durtnas in general, if not 
always, antedated by one day the four phases of the 
moon, Avhich are their common holidays. I did not 
however learn, Mhether this proceeded from their 
being unable to ascertain the true time of the change 
of the moon, or if it was only an occasional circum- 
stance, arising from some farther contrivance used 
to bring the solar and lunar years to coincide.- In 
the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide 
the moon into two parts, the light and the dark 
moon : the first containing the days during which 
the moon is on the increase, and the second, those 
in which she is in the wane. Thus for instance, 
the 1 4th 0 ^ Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the light 
moon Sadeengiut : but the l6'th is called the 1st of 
the dark moon Sadeengiut. 

Whence the Burmas date their sera I could not 
from them learn. Joannes Moses, Akumvun or 
collector of the land tax for the province of Pegu, 
the most intelligent man with whom we conversed, 
did not seem to know. He said that whenever the 
king thought the years of tlie asra too many, he 
changed it. The fact however, I believe, is, that 
this ara commencing in our year 63S is that used 
by the astronomers of Siam, and from tliem, as a 
more polished nation, it has passed to the Biirn\as, 
whose pride hindered them from acknowledging the. 
truth*. 

Having mentioned the fondness of the.se people 
for divination, I think no place will suit better than 
this, to introduce tvhat I observed among them on 
• that 

* Loabere du Kojaume dc Siam II. toe. 
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fh^ Sutjject ; for they consider it as the most useful 
and noble of sciences. We are not however to bc- 
Heve, that it is always used from ignorance. I am 

S ersuaded, that, like the augurs among the Romans, 
iie JBr oilmens are often called upon for political pur- 
poses. When pressed to dispatch business, which 
the government wish to defer, the easiest way of 
procuring delay is for the Brahmen to mention a 
<listant day as the favourable time f or when insult- 
ed by a nation of whom they ate afraid, the minds 
of the people can easily be quieted, by a distant 
time being found propitious for revenge. Although 
I am convinced that political advantage is thus taken 
of the art, yet there can be no doubt, but that the 
greater part, even of the best informed among the 
people, are firmly persuaded of its existence. 

. No person will commence the building of a house, 
a journey, or the most trifling undertaking, with- 
out consulting some man of skill to find a fortunate 
day or hour, Friday is a most unlucky day, on 
which no business must be commenced. I saw se- 
veral men of some rank, who had got from the king 
small boxes of theriac, or of something like it, and 
which they pretended would render them iiivulner-f 
£ble. I was often asked for medicines, that would 
render the body impenetrable to a sword or musket 
ball, anti on aqswering that I knew of none such, 
my medical skill wm held in veiy low estimation. 
iDdeetl every Burma doctor has - at the end of his 
book some charms, and what are called magical 
squares of figures, which he copies, and gives 'to 
be worn by his patients. .And although these 
squares are all of uneven numbers,' and consequent- 
ly of the easiest construction, yet the ignorant 
multitiiflc repose great confidence in their virtue. 
.Some men whom we saw, had small bits of gold or 
jewels iiilrodueed untler the skin of their arms, in 
order to render themselves invulneral)le : and the 
tatooing on the legs and thighs of the Burma men 
they not only think ornamenta’l, but a preservative 
against tiic bite of snakes. Almost every man of 

any 
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any education pretends to a skill in cheiromancy, 
or the foretelling of a person’s fortune by looking 
at the palms of his hands. Prophecies and dreanis 
are also in great cretlit among the Burmas, as among 
all rude «.nd ignorant nations. We were informed 
that a prophecy having lately been current, fore- 
telling that Pegu would again be the seat of go- 
vernment, the king was thrown into considerable 
anxiety, and thinking to elude the prophecy, had 
sent orders to the Mjjoowun (or governor of the 
jnovince) of Hat/nthawade, to remove the seat of 
ins government from Rangoun to Pegu then in 
ruins. The late Myoawun was so attached to Ran- 
goun, that he always found some excuse for delay- 
ing the execution of the order : but w'hile we were 
in the Burma empire, his successor Avas busily em- 
ployed in rebuilding Pegu, and having made con- 
siderable progress, had taken up his residence in 
that city. Nor did he appear to be more exempt 
from such credulity than his master. We were told, 
when at Pegu, that he wi^s often employed in search 
of a hidden treasure, in consequence of some di- 
rections he had. received in a dream : and that he 
often went into the woods to look for a temple, 
which, it was alleged, had the power of rendering: 
itself visible or invisible. All good people are in 
consternation on account of certain robbers, Avho 
by a power in magic are supposed able to change 
themselves into tigers, or other wild beasts, and 
thus without a danger of detection can commit 
their nocturnal spoils. The, grand art of astrology^ 
howcA cr, seems to be chiefly practised, and under- 
stood by the Brahmens. Yet, while at Arammattana 
or Pougan, I procured a treatise on this subject 
yvritten in the Burma language : which, Avitli all the- 
other manuscripts I brought from the country, are' 
noAv in tlie possession of Sir John Murray, at 
Avhose request I made the collection. Herwever 
great the proficiency of the Brahmens in astrology 
may be, 1 was informed by my friend the Mission- 
ary, that they Averc very ignorant in astronomy. 
Although they sometimes attempt to calcu’atc 
46 eclips.s 
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ecMfjses, yet they pretend not to ascertain either the 
hour of their commencement, or the extent of the 
obscuration. That his account was just, I make 
no doubt J as an eclipse of the moon happened dur- 
in^ our stay at Amarapurtt, which had chided their 
science, and which they attempted to discredit. It 
would indeed appear from a treatise of Mr. Samuel 
Davis* that the time of the full moon, and the 
duration of the eclipse, found by the rules given 
in the Sunja Siddhanta, differ considerably from the 
truth ; and that although the rules j^ven in the 
Hiddhanta Rahaspa, and other more modern books, 
make a nearer approach,, yet tliat they are far from 
being correct ; so that cvtai the of Hin- 

dustan are not much farther advanced tlian those of 
Amarapura, notwithstanding the improvements tliey 
have introduced from time to time, ]->ei haps as they 
were able gradually to procure a little better inform- 
ation from their conquerors, Mohamniedans and 
Christians 

After this long digre.ssion I sliall retina to the 
Cosmographia 

“ OF THE UNIVERSE. " 

“ The Universe is called by the Rnrnuh'i, Logha, 
“ which signifies successive destruction and repro- 
“ duction ; because it is conceived, as we shall af* 
“ tenvards mention, that the Universe, after it has 
“ been destroyed either by fire, w'ater, or w ind, is 
“ again of itself restored to its ancient form. Our 
t* earth the Burmas do not, like us, conceive to be 
“ spherical: but they suppose it to be a circular 
“ plane elevated somewhat in the center ; so that 
“ thete is every w'herc from the center to the cir- 

“ cumference 

* Jiiiattek Res. II. 285 . 

+ I have heard it reported, that the Royal Oak has now found its 
way into some of the oldest Brethmfnical treatises on the constella. 
tions. THs greater part of jSr/rj'a/ manuscripts, owirg to the badness 
of the paper, require to be copied at least once in ten years, as they 
will, in that climate, preserve no longer ; and every copyist, it is to 
be suspected, adds to old books whatever discoveries he makes, re- 
linquishing his immediate reputation for learning, in order to promote 
the grand and profitable employment of his sect, the deiwion of the 
multitude. 
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cumfercnce some declivity. This earth is 
“ tirely .smrounded by a chain of very lofty moun- 
“ tains called Zetchleeoala.* Froin the surface of 
“ ^he sea these hills extend each way, up and. down, 

“ 82,000 The diameter of this earth is 

“ 1 , 203, AOOjuzana ; its circumference is three tiroes 
“ its diameter; and its thickness 240,000 Jwsawff. 

* ‘ The half of this depth is dust. The remaining and 
“ lower half consists of a compact rock, which is 
“ named Sila Fathavy. This immense body of dust 
“ and rock is supported by a double thickness of 
“ water, and that again by twice its thickness of 
“ air; below which the Bui'inas suppose to be a va- 
“ cuum. Besides this earth of ours, it is imagined 
“ that there are of the same form 10, 100,000 others, 

“ which mutually touch in three points, forming 
“ betw'cen them a similar number of equilateral 
“spaces, which on account of the sun’s rays not 
“ reaching them, are filled with water intensely cold. 

“ The depth of these 10,100,000 triangular spaces 
“ is juzana, and each of their sides is 3,000 

‘‘'^Jiizana in length f. 

“ II. In the middle of the most elevated part of 
“ our earth, the Burma writings place Mienvw, the 
“ largest of all mountains :|l. It is elevated above 

“ the 

* The Brahmem^ in place of the mountain Zetchta^i'nlay suppose 
the world to be surrounded by an immense serpent, which they name 
Af.'attda ox Vasughu PauUn 'i a, s. Bartholom^Eo Musel Borgiani 
Codrcf's mss: iUiistrati RoM<g, I7()3. page 1, 

+ This shews the very crude notions of geometry which must Iia^e 
prevailed in Hindustan^ when this doctrine was invented. 

J Mienmo is, I believe, a Burma word, signifying ihe mountain pf 
vision. It seems to be the same with the Meru Paran^ada of the 
Brahmens^ which are perhaps Safz/crit or Pah words of the same 
meaning. The ingenious etymologist Paulh^vs fyhts, Borg, pag: 28-1 

s^f^ passim uhique in his description cf a figure of the 
cosmography, has made wonderful confusion by su^ ijoshig that fhe 
imaginary Mer^ or Mienmo is thfe same with the snowy Hemcvurjta or 
Hiffialehy which actually exists. In fiact, the cosmcgraphical tabic of 
Thibet will tc found a rude &ttpinpt to delineate the general cosihogra. 
phy here delivered, except that it represents Mienmo ^ with the seven 
furrounding chains of hills, and the intervening as 

whete;i$ they are by the Mahans described as being circulax^ 
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the surface of the sea S4;,000juzana, and d-escend* 
“ as much below. If Ave take a large cask, ahd itn-* 
merse. one half of it under water, with one of the 
“ ends uppermost, we shall have an exact repre- 
“ sentation of the figure, situation, and position of 
“ Mknnio. The diameter of the superior plane sur^ 
“ face of this mountain is 4S,000juza>w. This im- 
mense bulk is supported on three feet, which arc 
three carbuncles, each 3,000 Juzana high, and 
which are connected to Sila Pathavy, The 
eastern face of ^/iewrao is silver, the western glass, 
“ the northern gold, and the southern face is pale- 
coloured carbuncle. Seven chains of hills, like 
“ so many belts, every where surround the king of 
mountains Miemno : and in the intervals between 
“ these chains are seven rivers called Sida*, because 
“ their Avhitc waters are limpid like crystal, andim- 
“ able from their lightness to support even the 
“ smallest feather. The height of these hills, and 
‘ ‘ the width and depth of these rivers, decrease, as 
they are more distant from Miemno, and that in a 
“ duplicate proportion : thus the first range of hills 
which is called Jugando, is in height 8‘i,000,;«- 
“ zana; and the first great Sida or river, Avhich 
“ runs hetween Mienmo ‘Awd Jugando, isoi the same 
“width and depth: the second chain of hills is 
“ 4t%00Qjuzana high ; and the second Sida of c<pial 
“ width and depth : and thus the others diminish 
“ in a similar proportion.” 

“ III. Opposite to the four cardinal parts of 
“ Mienmo, are placed in the middle of the ocean, 
“ four great islands, the habitations of men, and of 
“ other animals. The eastern island named Piop-^ 
pavideha, is shaped like th-e moon in her (juarters, 
“and is in circumference Juzana. The 

“ western is-land, which is like the full moon, is 
“ named Amaragoga, and has a similar circum- 

“ fcrc’ice. 

* . 

* Sida in tlic dialect of Arakan is applied to the sea, which the 
Burmas name PanJaj : but I imagine that sea would be a more pro- 
per interpretation of Sida, than the word river ufod by the missionary. 



riTfitAWni tai ihjrnattAs. ' 

*• ference. 

“ and its oircuiftt«^eBHS«1iiSNir,dCW,]M^ ?«&%, 

*‘ tlie southern isiatid, i)i[^ldli iv«f «iii4'<(Hbiicli 

“ is Called ^huMhu^ HkjS » tapapyinta, 

and is 30,000 jWtfiMr in cjii«utsai6^«»ee.' 

“ names are taken from eerta!b''|:teat t?e«H wWcH 
“ arethesac^yi insignia ei? eacn paiiicnlar island t 
“ thus, becawsetbe sacred tree M sontheni i«jlan<il 
“ is Zabu^ the island is named ^buMOf 'ot th# ' 
* ‘ island of the tree ZaHt (Hba-, in Ae lanaA(i|t^. 
“ signifying island'^.” , ' 

“ IV. fiEsioas these four large islands, theBfifjt^ 
“ writings allow SOOO of jasmaJler size, 500 h^Ong^ 
ing to each of the>>la^er ones. All thesd small 
“ islands are of the Sams' shape utith that od' which 
“ they depend. Except these, the JBiermas admif of 
“ nothing but a vast and impassable ocean. 'THey 
“ also say, that the four diliferent faces of Mienmo 
“ communicate their respe^ivc colobrs, pot only to 
“ the seas lying opposite to them, but also to the 
“ islands and their inhabitants. Thus, because the 
“ eastern face of iif/ewwic is silver, the eastern island 
‘ ' and its inhabitants, its tref 8 and rivers, with all the 
“ eastern sea as far as mount Zetchiavalaj are white 
like milk. In a similar maimer, the glass face on 
‘ ‘ the west side of Mienmo communicates a grren co- 
“ lourto the great western island, and to the 500 small 
“ islands by which” it is surrounded, and also to all 
“ that part of the ocean which lies to the west of 
“ Mienmo. Tliey speak in a similar manner of the 
“ two other parts ; the northern and the southern : 
VoL. VI. M “ and 


* This tree »abh is entirely the creature of fancy, there b^ng no 
$perici of plant so called i but I observed that a kind of respect was 
paid by the Buirmai to the Bo-abi hajn or Fttus From the 

tharacters with which thib name is written ^ it is evident- 

ly a P^// or Sanscrit word, and the reverence paid to it has been intro- 
duced from Hindustan^ It is said that God am a rested himself by 
leading on it, at a time when he had been much tatigaed. The at- 
tention paid to the tree seems therefore chiefly given, from its being 
considered as a rfclic of the God ; but does not appear to be esteemed 
of much importance in the religious code, as it is not mentioned in 
the summary of religious duties, which we shall afterwaids detail. 



fWJQQva the> great ocean is > divi(Ied 
i^to the grera, the yellow, 

,** T*H'E ;fi*<.ir^rf# .doh^ oppose the bccan*tO be 
-^vrery .^h<?.re pf thP>^at®e depth: > Xbe sea, lyitig 
" ■ bety^een, each _o<^ the large islands and -its deperid- 
** ipg.STOall Qnes, ^haaJitt^e depth, and is so, smooth 
*f,,as, to he passable with con-yienience in ships ': but 
the seas, interfiled between the great islands, and 
** ,aho, those ■'yhich he on. pne hand between Miemio 
" and the .great islands, and: on the other beta^een 
" them ^A^p^tchi<tmta, havc-the enormons depth of 
" .84, In these, seaa the waves rise to the 
". height of si»!ity or sejventyjwaana; ; in them there ■ 
"..are frehnent and dreadf-ul whirlpools, capable of 
'Swallowing np the largest, ships;, and monstrous 
" and en6rn?ons hshes, , 500. nay even ,a. 1000 ju~ 
** in length. . Wlien.these fishes, simply move, 

" , they cause the ivater as h were to boil: but when 
** they leap »ip with theip whole bodies, they raise 
tempests extending from 500 .to &&Ojuzana. These 
" seas are therefore inaccessible to ships*. It is 
" related in the Avri tings, t)m.t z. Kula ( Eu- 

ropean) ship, having ventured to penetrate into 
" them, had been swallowed up : and . hence it is 
**. concluded; that tljere can be no communication 
between the fourgreat islands. TheJS«rKJUsthere~ 
*t.., fore suppose, tliat the slfips which arrive from 
" Europe t in their kingdom, come from some of 
the small islands belonging to the great isle Za~ 
" hudiha; and thence the .fiwropeaws are commonly 
" called the inhabitants of the small islands.” Al- 
though religion and ignorance induced the Burmas, 
on their first acquaintance with Europeans, to form 
such mean opinions of them ; yet better information 
has, corrected their error, and 1 always at Amarapura 
heard Britain mentioned by the name of Pyee-§ye, 
of the great kingdom. 

O? 

In the Cosmogoma Indlco^l^ibetanay given us by Pauli N us, we 
bsiv^a rude imitation of a ship passing between Zabudiba, and^ one of 
its dependent small islands, iii order, L suppose, to shew the intervene 
ing parr of the sea ^o be navigable. I woiiJer that the vigilance of 

..didi.nolL.d£seo verLit kn W TO a u * & n rlr . 



Of BEINGS' Li:v:itd' tjJjivEiisj ^.' pf ' 
THEIR HAPfINESS'ANp MISERY, A|f3> 
pff THE PUMTIPN QETHffiEIYES. r 

‘f yi' Tat ^kjj|f ;aivia6'aii livitig 

Setegs into thr^ kinds i 1st,,' C%^ 

** ing o&ings; Sd, or .iieirigs. vbicM mate^^ 

rial, but do riot getiei^te; afld 3d, AMpa, oi 
‘ ‘ immaterial beitt^s ' 'or spirits. “ Th^fe tHr^e kinds 
are again subdiyiaed itito tbirty-oiie speciesi '^a 
“ of urhicli lias its propfer bo^ of bibitatldn. ■ The 
‘‘ fi#st kindf or th€i Gfertia- ^dtitams, eleven speciies^ ^ 

. .Or states of* dsistepce : Seveii of. #hiOh a»'e 
‘‘ states of happiness,, apd four dP misety, which 
last are called Ap^’ Tho first State of happy cx- 
“ istencO contains men i ’ the other' six happy states 
are composed Of “ or supelior bdngs. The 
“ four Api ate iuferhal .states, in Which beings arO 
punished fOr former' crim^-/ The second kind of 

* ‘ beings, the Rupa, have sixteen b'tin or habitations s 
“ and four belong to the Avupa, or beings desti- 
** tute of body:” 

' “ VII. BEtOKti I proceed to give a topograpbi- 
“ cal description . of these habitations,' with an ac- 
“ count of the beings which they contain, it will 
be necessary to explain some collateial circum- 
“ stances. ' . 

“ It is Well known that the Bunna writings 

* ‘ adinit of transmigration ; but the notions con- 
‘ ‘ tained in them on this subject differ from those 

commonly received ; for it is the usual opinion, 
that the souls, which animate bodies, after the 
‘ ‘ death of these bodies pass into others : On the 
contrary, the Burma writings alledge, that in. 
“ death, whether of man, beast, or of any living 
“ being, (for they bplieve all living beings to pos- 
** sess souls, ) the soul perishes with the body, and 
“ they alledge, that after this dissolution, out of 
“ the same materials another being arises, which, 
“ according to the good or bad actions of the fprmer 
life, becomes either a iiian or an animal, or a Nat, 

Ms ** or 
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csr a &c. And they fiirt^r alledge, that 

beingaare qbntmually revolving i» these chaaiges, 
** for, tlie dilation of one or more worlds, ' until 
“ they have perforjned such actions as entitle* them 
“ to Nieban, the most perfect of. all stafes, con- 
“ sis^ng in a kind of annihilation,, in which beings 
are free from change, misery, death, .sickness, 
or old age.” ^ 

For a further account of Nieban the reader may 
consult the treatise of the Zarado afterwards trans- 
lated. Annihilation used In, the text by my friend^ 
and in general by the missionaries, when treating 
on this subject', is^ a very inaccurate- term.. Nieban 
implies the being exempted from all the miseries in- 
cident to humanity, but by ho means annihilation. 
Neither does imply absorption into the di- 

vine -essence ; a doctrine common I believe to Plato 
$,nd the Brahmens, and probably borrowetl from the 
Magi. The sect of Godama esteem the opinion 
of a divine being, who created the universe, to be 
highly impious. - It might be supposed, that thi,s 
doctrine of transmigration would, among the xvor- 
shippers of Godama, prevent the belief in ghosts 
or apparitions of the dead, but I found this not to 
be the case. The death of some persons berdnging 
to the Chinefe embassy, wlio were lodged hear us 
during our stay at Amarapura, produced great con- 
sternation among all the women and children in the 
neighbourhood ; their ghosts being supposed more 
likely to be restless than those of the natives. 

“ The Burma vfTiimgs do not conceive one 
“ world, but an iiilinite number, one constantly 
“ succeeding another; so that when one is de- 
“ stroyed, another of the same form and structure 
“ arises, according to a certain general law, which 
‘ ‘ they call damniada, and which may be interpreted 
“ fate. Which was the first World, and which will 
“ be the last, they do not pretend to know: nay 
“ they say, that even Godama did not obtain this 

“ knowledge. 
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knowledges H^hee severBl b^the JB^ma 

‘ ‘ doctors conclude, . tbac^Jtb^iB ^w<rfid& lieveif Had a 
“ beginning, and n^er .Wiil h$.Vei*an end : that is 
“ to say^ that the sucasfflsive destructions and re- 
“ productions of the n'Orid, i^^mbfe a great wheel,' 
in which we can j^lnt out neither beginning ndf 
^‘•end.’’ . . i ' 

“ VIII. Befobe we treat of the duration > of 
life attributed to the above-mentioned beings, it 
“.wiilbe irecessary to giyesome,idcaofthe wonder- 
fubduration; which, the Writings 'assign to 

“ one world. They say that the age of the nted 
** inhabiting this. Southern island has not alt^ys 
“ been the sajtne with, what it is at present, ^ind that 
“ it will not continue' to be ,same: but that it 
‘ ‘ is lengthened or shortened according to tlie gene- 
“ ral merit or demerit of mens’ actions. Tlie life of 
“ the first man, or of tire first inhabitants of ZaA«- 
** diba, extended to ont Assenchii. .Now the Ansen- 
“ c/tii is an infinite number of years, of which to 
“ give an idea, the Burma doctors say, that if for 
three years it should rain incessantly over the 
“whole surface of this earth, which is 1, 203,401) 
* ‘Jtizatia in diameter, the number of drops of rain 
“ falling in such a space and time, although far ex- 
cecding human conception, would only equal the 
“ number of years contained in one AssenchiL Af- 
■* ‘ ter these first inhabitants, their children and grand-. 
“ children had gradually and successively shorter 
lives, in proportion as they became -less virtuous : 
“ and this gradual deci'ease continued till men came 
“ to live ten years only, the duration of thclifeof men 
‘ ‘ in their greatest state of wickedness. The children 
of these, considering the cause of their parents 
“ short life, and dedicating themselves more to t])e 
“ practice of virtue, bccameAVorthy of living twenty 
“ yeai'S’. Afterwards their children and gi*and- 
“ ■ children, increasing gradually in the performance 
‘ ‘ of good works, had. their lives protracted to 30, 
“40, 80, 100, 1,00*0, 10,000 years, and finally 
“ came to live one Assetichii. Now this successive 

M3 “ decrement 
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** decrement in the duration of the life of man fi'om 
“ one Assenchii to ten years, followed hy an in- 
crease from tep years to one Assenchii, must take 
“ place sixty-four times after the reproductiOh of a 
“ world, before that world win be i^gain destroyed. 
** In the present world eleven of these changes have 
taken place, nor will it be destroyed till it has 
passed through fifty-three more changes. The 
“ time in which one of these successive decrements 
and augmentations of ages take place, is called 
*‘'Andrakat; sixty-four Andrefkat make one Assen- 
chieial; four Assenchiekat make one Mahakat.” 

“ IX. Let us now consider the happiness and 
misery of the difierent living beings ; and the^ow 
or habitations which they possess, We shall 
“ begin with the happy beings, and first of all with 
“ man, the first happy species of these beings called 
Chama*. 

“ The diameter of this southern island is !0,00Q 
**Jusana. If we substract 3,000 juzana of woods 
“ and desarts, anti 4,000 of water, which occupy 

V the surface of this island, there will remain 3,00Q 
** juzana, the diameter of the bmi or habitation of 
“ men. The tluratiou of the life, which men at 
“ present enjoy, is reckoned somcwliat long, when 

it extends to eighty years. Amongst us some are 
‘'rich, others poor; some learned and of a tjuick 
“ understanding, others ignorant and stupid ; some 
“ are oppressed with grief and cares, others free from 
“ anxiety and fear pass their lives in tranquillity and 
“ happiness; some arc Ioav and held in reproach, 

V others are honoured and raised to the rank of 
princes, or of olliccrs ; some are deformed, others 

“ are beautiful ; and finally, some die soon, while 
“ others enjoy long life. These different conditions 
“ and stales among men are bestowed on them by 
t* Godaha, according to the merit or demerit of 
“ the actions performed by them in a former life : 
“ but of this we shall ufterwmds have occasion to 

V treat more at length.” 

* Page 179 of tW® volume. 


X. Let 



X. Let us now cOfwid^ ifce opinions of the 
■“ Burnms concerning >the ihh^tiiats, or men of 
“ the other three great idihds. ffhe life of the in- 
“ habitants' of Pi(ow»fl!t^cfeAa, Amara^oga,. is 

not liable, like oiirsj to in er^e and diminution ; 

“ but alM'ays lasts for 50d years. . 'Jhe.form of their 
“ countenances resembles,' 'respectivelyj that of the 
‘f islands they inhabit ; that of the eastern islanders 
being like the iuoon in her qu^ter, and that of 
** the western round like^a foii moon. These islanders 
“ also differ from -nsin their stature; those of 
pafoideha being nine du bits high and, those of 
“ Amaragoga hchyg six. In their manners, agri- 
“ culture, commeroei ,ahd^arts, theseislahders ^e- 
** semble us of Zabitdiba. > Each of the four grekf 
“ islands haLs its pebuliar sacred tree, which bding 
“ produced at the beginning of the world of its oWn 
‘ ‘ accord, and by the power of fate, will, continue 
“ as long as the world itself The height of these 
trees is said to he 100 juzana, and the branches 
“ extend in a circle on every side to the distance of 
Mty juzana ; so that the whole circuit of each tree 
“ is 300 Juzana, and the trunk is eighteen juzatid 
“ in circumference.” 

XI. The inhabitants of the northern island 
“differ totally from those of the others: for they 
“ neither practise agriculture, commerce, nor any 
“ other profession. There grows in their island a 
“ tree called Padeza-bayn, on which, in place of 

fruit, hang precious garments of every kind: so 
“ that from these trees '•the inhabitants are supplied 
“ with all manner of cloathing. Neither have the 
“ inhabitants o^Unchegru any need to cultivate the 
ground; as the same Padeza-bayn produces a cer- 
“ tain excellent kind of rice, which has no husk. 
“ Some of this rice, when the natives are hungry, 
they put on a certain kind of stone called Zotrmsa, 
which immediately of itself emits f re, and dresfes 
“ the rice : and as soon as this is done, the fire dies 
“ away. Whilst these people are eating their rice, 
“ various meats of the most exquisite flavour, ac- 

M 4 cording 
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, .‘ f, ecfjfding to the pattietilar taste of each petson,' ap- 
pear- on the leaV^ aiid branches of the P«rfes«- 
bayn‘ This food- is <of such a nature, substance, 
ind nourishment, ‘ that what is prepared fw' oiie 
person, would ahundantly^yve many : and afte;r 
being eat, it takes away all sensation of hunger for 
seven days. WHert the tej^st is finished, ’ ^e re- 
‘5 mains of their own accord' disappear. From sucii 
V a diet the natives of never sufier any 

sickness ; nor have they any incdnveniehcp from 
* * old age, but live for a thousdn4 years happy and 
“ tranquil in continual vigour^’ - always in their pet- 
“ Sons resembling youths of eighteen years.' 

“ The njannerfn ^vhich these islanders contract 
“ marriage^ is remarkable;" Women there are not 
“ subject to the common sexual infirmities, and bear 
“ their children without any pain; When their time 
f theybringfqfth their children in the streets, 

f* and there leave them.«€’he children, though thus 
“;forsaken by; their .parents, do not die: for the 
passeiigers put the extremities of their fingers into 
die ifiouths of the infants, who from thence suck 
“ a most exquisite nectareous liquor, byAvhichthey 
“ are ■ refreshed and nourished for seven days, in 
which time they become full grown. No one 
then knows his own relations; not only for the 
above-mentioned reason ; but also because all the 
inhabitants of the northern island are of the same 
^‘' form and colour. ^ Whenever therefore a main and 
“ •woman struck with mutual love 'wish to contract 
“ marriage, they retire under tlic shade of a certain 
“ most agreeable kind of a tree. If they be not 
• nearly related, this tree bends down its branches 
“ and leaves, covering tliem with a delightful bower, 
“ where they consummate their marriage :' but if 
“ they be very nearly related, the tree neither bends 
“ down its branches nor leaves : and they then 
** knowing their consanguinity immediately abstain 
“ from any farther connection. These islanders 
“ arc not amorous : for they nCver perform the con- 
“ jugal rites more than ten times; many abstain 

■ ‘Miom 



*‘ from them duri^^ theici lifhit^vUYes; and msmy, 
“after having seven, times, 
“ hecotne, as.if it,we^ 9 ,Ap®?fiictBieiititidholyif who 

* ‘ hawe ‘overcbme aU/thei?; |»^sions, ^and all- the* de- 
“ siyje»\>f their minds- : For; th®se reasons in this 

i^jiaiid no one Vire^Sj no one grieves at the death 
“ of another: ,;hutas sQon asatp^rsbn dies, the bpdy 
is deposited in a certain place,, where, very large 
birds, destined by fate foi^ljiat pujrpo^, -carry it 
away to another part of the islandj , and.^bere do- 
vour, it. Although these .islanders are.^tibirteeh 
enbjtts high, th^ are very handsome, especially the 
women, who excel in softness, suppleness, , and 
“ elegance pf limbs. /They are of.a golden colour,, 
‘ ‘ of which, • as we'have said, the- whe^ island. parti<- 
“ cipates, fromits heing opposite to the golden side 
of Mienmoi f .. _ ^ 

“ This northern island,, besides, Ss of all others 
“ the most agreeable. In it there is neither hot, 
“ nor cold, nor rainy season, nor is tliere any in<- 
“ temperance in the air. It contains no ferocious 
“ beasts, no serpents, nor poisonous insects, that 
f‘ infest the life of roan. Its happy inhabitants re-' 
“quire, no houses, but live their whole lives ,s^ 
aiid tranquil in the open air. Every where it 
“ abounds with the most beautiful trees, of a golden 
f ‘ colour, from whdnce hang, in profusion aqd va- 
f‘ riety, the most delicious fruits, and the sweetest 
f ‘ scented flowers. The same trees pour forth most 
“ shining gums, which serve, the natives for per- 
f‘ fumed ointments. The whole island flows with 

* ‘ streams of i^andal- wood water, in which the na- 

tives sport an4 swim. But although these northern 
“ islanders, thus exce| the others in happiness; they 
f‘ are interior to those of the south in courtesy, pru- 
“ dence, and cunning.” Cunning among all the 
worshippers of BpuhpHA is esteemed a great virtue ; 
Und 1 much suspect, from the practise, tliat the doc- 
trine of the simple Bandits, as Sir W. Jon'es is 
pleased to call them, 'has not in this point tended to 
improve the morals of their Hindu converts. 

“ XII. 
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** rection, and all its pillars, walls, and beams, arc 
of silver. Tlie capital of the second king of these 
“ N<it is to tlie north of Mkmm ; that of the third 
to the west; and that of the fourth to die south. 
“ All these cities have the siune shape and size with 
“ the first. In the whole of this habitation grows 
“the Padeza-bayn*, on which, in place of fruit, 
‘ ‘ hang precious garments, the most exquisite viands, 
“ and whatever can afford delight to the Nat, either 
“ in ornament or in feasting. Every where in it 
“ are to be seen running streams, lakes, and the most 
“ pleasant gardens. , On the whole, this habitation 
** IB filled with delights. These Nai live 500 of 
“ their years, which are equal to <>,000, 000 of ours ; 
“ their stature is half a Jazana. In this habitation, 
a.s well as in those of the superior Nat, are males 
“and females, who perfbnn matrimonial duties in 
** the same manner as mankind f; and here it is to 
*1)pbe observed, that the beings of the superior habi- 
“ tations arc not nourished at the breasts of their 
mothers, as happens on earth, but are born per- 
“ feet, as if they were fifteen years old. The Nat of 
*' this habitation have subject to them ccitaiii genii 
“ of an inferior rank, but also called Nat. These 
are giants, great, biids, evil genii, dragons, and 
** the like, which inhabit on the descent of mount 
Jngando. In this habitation also grows a great sa- 
“ cred tree, w’hich, like those on the four great 
“ islands of the earth, will last as long as the woild.” 

“ XA'. We have said, that to the habitation 
“ Zadumaharit belong the sun, moon, and stars, 
“ which are the palaces of those Nat destined by 
“ fate to give light to men, to divide the day from 
“ night, to distinguish jeais, seasons, and months, 
“and to piesagc good or ill fortune to mankind. 
“This theicfoie is the proper place to speak of 
“ Burma astionoiny. The Burma writings mention 
“ eight planets, namely, the Sun, the Aloon, Mer- 
“ ciuy, Venus, AIai», Jupiter, Saturn, and another 

“ one 


* Page 18 ) of this volume. 

f Bed hi Louu nan std solum a ’era vel -ventnm ernittuntm 
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one named Itahu, which is invisible *. The Sun, 

“ or palace of the Nat so called, is fifty jiMsawc in 
‘ ‘ diameter. Tills palace is within gold, and with- 
“ out-cjrystal j and because gold and ctystal are by 
“ nature hot, the rays of the sun always occasion 
“ heat. TJic Moon is the palace of the Nat so called,’ 

“ and is forty-nine in diameter. Without, 
“it is silver, and within carbuncle; and because 
“ silver and carbuncle are by nature Cold, ^erefore 
“ the rays of the Moon are cold. Mars has a 
“diameter of twelve Jar/wia, Mercury of fifteen, 

“ Jupiter of seventeen, Venus of nineteen, and Sa- 
* ‘ turn of thirteen ; and their circumferences are 
“ triple their respective diameter f. The Burmat 
“ do not assign any measure to the fixed stars. 

“ They do not suppose, that the sun, moon, and 
“ stars, revolve round the earth; but that they re- 
“ volve round the great mountain Mienmo in a cir- 
“ cle, the plane of which is parallel to the eartli. 

•* niej}t.'y:^thcy suppose are constant in their mo- 
“ tion, neither declining to the north, or south; 

“ but the sun, moon, and otilier planets, they con- 
“ ccivc, as we do, to have a declinaticn; and say 
‘ ‘ that the sun goes from the north to the south, 

‘ • and on the contrary from the south to the north, 
“ always touching the twelve constellations, which 
‘ ‘ M'e call the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; and they 
“ allow, that, in the space of one year, the sun re- 
“ turns to the same place in the heavens from 
“ M'hcncchchadsetout. Thissamc revolution, which 
“ by the sun is performed in one year, is by thC 
“ moon performed in one month. The Burmas di- 

“ vide 

* An admirer of orient il literature would here difeover the GeorgU 
urn Stitt and strip the industiious HERbCHCL of his recent honours- 

I From this wc might inter that the Burmasy or ancient Hindus^ 
had made such a progress in geometry, as to know that the cncum- 
ference of a circle is to its diameter as three to onc^ But if we exa* 
mine more accwratcly, wc shall find \hcir notions in this science ^uite 
absurd, (p. I?.*!). Thus thu diameter of the island Zabndtbn is made 
lo,oooy«zrtvrt.- but they buppo&e, that thicc spaces, whose diameters 
arc 4,000, 0,000> and o, 000; should be equal to the whole extent 
of the island, (p. 18?). And they even suppose the circrmferenceof 
Vnehegru, v/hich is a square, to be only three tixpes its diameter. 



tlie. ye8r 54»to;itfcrfee '‘sej^Q4si the hetj thfe’ 
ana^th^;*?Qi<i'r aivd ihvprder ta; distingnisK 

these seasena;. although tliejrihelie^e the'sun diad 
*‘ TOQo^ dechoe» by a daily motion, yetithey^afpose 
three toads in heaven ; .-a road within, road in the 
*^,iniddle,‘ and a; road Mdthoht'i^ ■ •'iphe' inner road is 
*V,neare8t Mienma-; and when the sun enters- it; the" 
*■}. rainy season commences 4 . whe&. he , enters the' 
^^.middk road, the hotseasoM iComineBces; and when 
he enters the ootcir-/roadj. .the .cold bejgins.' By 
these three roads, which.-arc distant tVom each 
tinther that* immense space; which 

hes, between ;and, Zeivkiavala^ is divided 

hi to .jfcmr great, eonesv? The. hiner road corresponds 
‘* ,to.’dnr. .sn'ramen"Si)isticc, theitigiiddle to our equi- 
fj'nox;. and the datev' to onr winter solstice ; or, to 
*#:Speafc morefaccurat-ely, the middle road is the 
f‘ jEhnatoiv. the inner tliB tropic of tjJancer, and the’ 
outer: tlie tropic of Capricorn. .Besides these three? 
“ roads . of the sun, .the writings-maintain, 

that there are three paths, one above the other ; 
by which means they admit, .as well as we do, 
“although in a different manner,' that the sun at 

V some times is more near the earth, and at others 
*f more remote; The highest of these paths, and 

V .the most remote from us, is the path of theele- 
“.phant; the middle is the path of the ox: tlie' 
“ lowest is the path of the goat, because that animal 
** delights in dry and warm places : when theretbrC 
f* the sun is in the goat's path, it produces great 
“ heat- and dryness in the earth. Thus also, when 
“ the sun is in the higher path, we experience heavy 

rain, and great cold ; this path is therefore named 

V after the elephant, an animal that frequents cool 
and moist places. It is not snjjposed that the sun 

“ revolves through thc.se paths according to any 
“ general law: but his motion in them depends oit 
the will of mankind. When man acts with recti- 
fy tude, and observes the laws,^ the sun moves in the 
middle patli, which is liighly salutary : but when 
“ he violates the laws, the sun moves cither in the 

3 44 
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** uppea* 0F'lowQf :][^% witlj |9!iF€&iajuF\^ibofii to thief 
♦‘’prpdocfe of 95a4 ti?e health of the .peo-* 

pl^ Thc^un^s jnojt^aiis than that of the 

nio%^ fg>f y^Bi liiefiQad iiext xUimmo, 

he advances d^fy. lvO(K!!»QOOj«a4?l?^ thd 

“ middle road, and when iij tl^ outer, 

“ 3,0.00^000 ju^ami: ,Oa aGCouuii»f;this; diurnal 
“ revolution .of the sdw, Tsdjeii in the southern island 
“ Z(^builib 4 , it i& niid*day^ thfai In t^e>northeeph it is 
“ mid-nighVin' ^^ ^^tfm island tl|f sdnaeta^ and 
“ inriheVestern-it rises-- ',■' 

“ AtTn©ue;ij.the:sunjv^oon, and starsj, appear to! 
“ our eye? round, yeti> say^ the Bu^as, we are hy 
“no nrean? to ibefievie* then); sphaes : for they are 
“ tapering, and ^pear round to n»v in the same 
‘.‘ manner as does the ligp^t of a candle ■’when viewed 
fion)i a dis|ance i; and ,t]?iii» the . doctors 

“think confirmed by^an- fHaipple related in their 
“ books: — Formerly a prince of the iVdf desired to 
‘ ‘ see ^andxon verse "with a certain great king of this 
“ island Za6«diJjr, who by his many virtues had be- 
“ come highly ‘ celebrated. For this/ purpose the 
‘ ‘ prince sent his chariot, with many Nat attendants, 
“ to conduct the king to his presence. The chariot 
“ appeared to mankind in the beginning of the 
“ evening along with the moon then rising in the 
“ horizon, and was supposed by every one to be 
“ another moon, till it came near to the palace 
“the king.” 

“ XVI. Before we finish pur account of the 
“ Burma astronomy, some other circumstances, re- 
“ lating to this science, and to nieteorology, may 
“ be mentioned. 

“ It has been already stated, that the Burma 
“ writings admit of an eighth planet, named Rahu^ 
“ which gives no light, and on this account is not 
visible to mankind. The form of Baku is thus 
“ described. His stature is 48,000 juzana: the 
“ breadth of his breast 13,000, of his head 900, of 
“ his forehead, his nostrils and mouth 300, the 
“ thickness of his fingers 50 juzana; of his feet and 

“ hands 
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** hands 200. When this monstrous and foul planet, 
trho like the others is a Mat, is inflamed with 
envy at the brightness of the sun or moon# he 
“ descends into their path, and devours, o/’flf&ther 
“ takes them into his mouth; but he is soon obliged 
“ to spit them out, for if he retained them long, 
“ they would burst his head by the constant ten- 
“ dency which they have to pursue theh course. 
“ At other times he covers them with his chin, or 
“ licks them with his immense tongue. In this 
** manner the jBi/rmn writings explain eclipses of the 
“ sun and moon, both total and jpartial, making the 
'“duration of the eclipse depend on the time that 
Ralm retains the planet in his mouth, or under 
his chin. The RahSns say, that eveiy three years 
“ jRnAn attacks the sun, and every half year the 
“ moon. These eclipses however are not always 
“ visible to the inhabitants of this southern island; 
“ but although they may be invisible here, they are 
** not so to the inhabitants of the other kiamls, ac- 
cording as the sun and muon may be opposite to 
“ them at the time of the eclipse. 

“ The physical cause of the phases of the moon, 
“ assigned in the Burma writings, is this : When 
“ the moon is in conjunction, she can give no light, 
“because the sun is perpendicularly over her: in 
“ the same manner as a house at noon gives no 
“ shadow* : but as the moon recedes daily from the 
“ sun 100,000 juzana, that part of it which is fieed 
“ from the disk of the sun, gives light; and this 
“ light increases daily, as the two luminaries get at 
“ a greatcl* distance; in the same manner as a House 
“ produces a larger and larger shadow, in piopor- 
tion as the sun advances to the vest. 

“ Relative to the heat and cold wliich wc 
experience at different seasons of the year, 
the liurmas saj, that from the vernal equi- 
“ nox to autumn, the sun is always tending 
“ to the noith, whilst at tltc same time the moon 

“ i,s 


* The Burma doctors say so, as living v. ithin the tropic. 
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“ inclines to the fouth. ■ The feafon is tlien hpt, be-’ 
‘‘ caufe of the prevalence of the fun’s rays, which are 
“ by nature hot. On the contrary, from the autum-' 
“ nal equv^nox to the vernal, the fun inclining tp the 
“ I'outh, and the moon to the north, we experience 
“ cold, from the predominancy of the moon’s rays,- 
“ whic'n arc by nature cold. •* 

“ For the production of rain, feven caufes are 
“ chiefly afligned; part of which are phyfical, and 
“ part moral, ift, The power Naga, or of ferpents, 
“ a kind of Nat*, zd. The power Galoun, or of 
“ certain large birds, which alfo are a kind of Natf..- 
“ gel, The power Si/la^ or fidelity in contracts and 
“ promifes. 4th, The power Sila, or obedience to 
“ the law. 5th, The power of religious mcn+. 6th, 
“ The condcnOition of the clouds. 7th, A certain 
“ kind of Nat, who prefide over Ihowcrs, and who 
“ occafion rain, whenever they go out from their 
“ houfes to I’port in the air. In fome of the Burma 
“ writi ngs J t '‘J./aid, that when the fun is in the path 
^ of the goat, thefe Nal do not chufe to leave their 
“ houfes on account of the great heat, whence there 
“ is then no rain. For this reafon, the inhabitants of 
“ the Burvia empire, in times of drought, are wont 
“ to afl’emblc in great numbers, with drums and a 
“ long cable. Dividing theml'clves into two parties,. 
“ with a vaft fliouting and noife, they drag the cable 
“ contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
‘‘ the better of the other: and they think, by this 

VOL. VI. O means, 

* Page 188 of this Volume. + Ibid. J A certain Burma king, who 
refided at Aravimattana or Pougart^ is fald to have been fo virtuous, that he 
could caufe rain wlienever he ple^fed : and that in fuch quantities, as to 
enable him to tranfport his licet wherever bis occalions required. This ftory 
was gravely told us at that city, and was faid to be authenticated in the heft 
hiHones of the Araminattma race of princes- This fame king was fuch a 
favourite with Go dam a, thav twice during his reign gold fell from the 
heavens, and covered all the ffeille plain of Poitgan, Trom the immenic 
number of temples and religious buildings on that plain, there is no doubt, 
but that fome king of Araynmattand mull have been very fii peril itious : and 
we may fuppofc, that the hillory'of his rcigu was wiitten b\ the clergy > 
who fcldom fail to give a good xeport of their benefactors. 
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means, to invite the Nat to come out from therf^ 
“ boufes, and to fport in the air. The thunder and 
** lightning, which frequently precede rain, are the 
** claihing and Ihining of the arms of thefe^f#^^, who 
** fometimes fport in mock-battles. As the Burma 

writings acknowledge Nat prefiding over rain, fo 
“ they alfo (like the ancient heathen) believe in others 
w governing the winds and the clouds.” 

’ So far the miffionary, on the aftronomical and phy- 
fical ideas of the Burma doftorsj ideas which, I doubt 
not, were brought from Hindi^an, along with their 
religion and laws. Such therefore', probably, was 
the aftronomical doftrine, taught in that country, be- 
fore the introduftion of Brahmenical fcience, which 
by all accounts, however deeply involved in fable, is 
Ihuch more perfeft. I do not conceive it to have been 
the invention -of Godama, or of thofc who in his 
tiame propagated a new religion, but to have been the 
common doftrine prevailing in Hindujian at the time: 
for the Rdhdns feem to confine thejt-ftwJiss^^almoft 
entirely to theological, hiftorical, moral, and politi- 
cal fubjefts. From the ufe of the fame figns of the 
zodiac, there can be little doubt of their having de- 
rived at Icall that part of their aftronomical knowledge 
from the Chaldeans; whofe fcience may have in fomc 
degree reached India ^ nearly about the time of Go- 
Dama, through the conqueft of the Perjians under 
Darius. But I do not think it likely, that all the 
knowledge which the Hindus poffefled in the time of 
Bouddha, was derived from Babylon.* It is true, 
that the Perjians Ihortly previous to this, as we learn 
from our beft guide Herodotus, w'ere an extremely 
jrude and ignorant nation : t and we have very proba- 
ble grounds given us by Sir William Jones for be- 
lieving that the Perjians proper were of the fame na- 
tion with the . Hindus. It might therefore be con- 
cluded, 

♦ See pn^e of this volume, f I fpeak of the properl y 

fo called, the inhabitants of Parfiftan^ who iindci Cyrus founded the fixli 
jrcat Perfian monarchy. 
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duded, that in the fixth century before the birth of 
Christ, the whole Hindu race were equally ignorant 
with t\i^br.^PerJian brethren. Such reafoning would, 
however, } conceive, be inconcluiive. Why might 
. not the Hindus of Matura or CaPimere be as much fu- 
t perior to their countrymen of Perfia^ as the Arabs of 
Nineveh or of Babylon were to the wanderers of the 
defert? But even allowing the Hindus to have been 
incapable of inventing fcicncc, might they not have 
received inftruftioa from the call, as well as from the 
welt? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had 
made very confiderable progrefs; fuch, indeed, as en- 
abled them, about this period, to produce a Confu- 
cius. But that the Hindus were themfclves capable 
ofWifervation, fo as to make advances in fcience, their 
und^bted invention of cyphers, in arithmetic, is a 
clear proof. 

During our (lay at Amarapura^ befides the alma-, 
nacs, which were probably conftrufted by Brahmens^ 
I alloJtfW" ffiverattreatifes, faid to be on aftronomical 
' ftrbjms. Johannes Moses, Akunwuno^ Haynthawade^ 
gave Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-cight 
Burma conftcllations, with a fliort explanation in the 
Burma language. I have here givdh a copy of the. 
delineations, and a tranllation of the written part, 
which, for the benefit of thofe who wifii to know the 
ftrudure of the language, I have made verbal, follow- 
ing exaflly the arrangement of the words in the ori- 
ginal. In explaining thefe conftellations, it is to be 
obferved, that to each a fanciful figure is annexed, in 
the fame manner as our conftellations are delineated 
on globes or maps. This figure is called the ThadaUf 
or pifture of the conftcllation ; and the name of the 
objefcl reprefented by the pifclurc, is often the fame 
with that of the conftellalicin: but, more conimoiily, 
the names are quite diltjind, and that applied to 
conftellation is either arbitrary, or a Pali word, with 
which language my interpreter was not acquainted. In 
the written account, theiit* is, in forne cafes, a dilfe-.. 

a rence 
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rcnce from the drawings, both in the figure, and in 
the number of liars: but I have, in both cafes, fol-' 
lowed the originals, not knowing which is rijjjK. Some 
of the figiucs, rcfcmbling a rofe, leem to reprefent 
planets, and are faid to prelide over fome day of the 
week, or fome time of the day. To the other figures 
arc in general annexed certain cities, or countries: 
and the Blinnas fuppofe, that, when a conflellation 
appears blight, its dependant country is fruitful and 
happy: and that the contrary is indicated by the con- 
ftellation appearing dim. Of many of thefc countries 
I have never heard, nor could I obtain any informa- 
tion concerning their fituation: but feveral of them are 
in the Burma empire, or in its vicinity. Unfortu- 
nately, the copy of the Afiatick Rcfearches, which I 
confulted, had not the figures of the Brahmenical con- 
llcllations, to which Sir William Jones refers, lt> 
that I can make,no comparifon but by the name. 

TRANSLATION OF THE WRliTElTldCOTlNT 
OF THE BURMA CONSTELLATIONS. 

1. “ Of Sunday the Star.” 

ft. “ The Pyai^ conftcllation five circles has, of 
“ Thoukkada country the conftellation.” Pyain 
is the fmall fpecies of white heron, common in 
India, and called, by the Englijh there, paddy- 
bird. The circles means liars, as they are fo rc- 
prefented in the delineations, a cullom evidently 
introduced from China. Thoukkada is a govern- 
ment and city in Siam, named by M. Looberk 
Socotai. 

3. “ Rewade an alligator’s figure has, Kutheinnaroun 
“ country, and nine circles it has.” This is evi- 
dently the fame name with the Revati of Sir 
William Jones, whidh has thirty-two liars. 
Rewade fignilics large ivater. From the letters 
with which Kutheinnarmin are written, it is evi- 
dently a Pali or Sanfef^t word, and is probably 
fome place in Bengal. 4. “ Utiara- 
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“ Uttara-parabaik a cow’s figure has, and two cir- 
“ cles, and the KnppelaxuiU country,” Several 
conftellations in the lift of Sir William Jones 
begin with Ultara. 

5. “ Pyouppa-parabaik of a cow the piflure has, and 

“ two circles, Paianago country it governs.” 
Patagano is a city and government in the Burma 
kingdom, on the call lidc of the Eyraxuadcy in 
latitude 55". 

6. “ A couch is Sagala conftellation, four circles it 

“ has, and the Kaihce country.” Ka^hcc has been 
corrupted by us into Cujay. It is an independent 
kingdom between Ava and Bengal. Its king re- 
lides at Munnypura. 

7. “ The Pyatliaty of twenty-four circles, is of Kieen 

“ country the conftellation.” Pyalliat is a kind 
of fpire, permitted only to be ufed in buildings 
or boats dedicated to the pfcrfonal ufe of God, of 
the king, and of the Zarado. 

8. “ The duck conftellation five circles has, Shan is 

“ its country.” From Shan our word Siam is 
corrupted; but tfit inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Siam make a fmall part only of thofe to whom 
the Burmas give the appellation of Siammefe. 

9. “ The Kyahuayn aroo leaf is the Talain country 

“ conftellation, it has feven circles.” Talain is 
the Burma name for the original inhabitants of 
what we call the kingdom of Pegu'. 

10 . “ The horfc conftellation has eleven circles, £i(- 
rope is its country.” 

ji. “ The morning conftellation one circle has, of 
“ Dunwun plant the fruit.” I do not know what 
plant is meant: perhaps it is the Trapa? 

12, “ The table conftellation four circles has, of the 
“ Kiayn country the conftellation." The Kiayn 
arc a fimple innocent people inhabiting the moun- 
tains between Ava and Arakan. 

13. “ Zain conftellation eleven circles has,” 

J4. Thattapefeia with a leopard’s piclurc four circles 
has, ' 15. “ Of 
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1 5. “ Of Danatheidha the fiflierman’s piflure four 
circles has. 

16. “ Tharawun conflcllation a hermit’s piftuje three 
circles has,” 

17. “ Of Uttara the lion’s piflure two circles has, 
“ Moranim country governing.” 

j8. “ The Pangiayn mountain conftellation four cir- 
“ cles has, of Rakain country the conftellation.’* 
Rakain is the proper name of Arakan. 

tg. Tareindane conftellation four circles has, of 
“ Yaodaya country the conftellation.” Yoodaya 
is the Burma pronunciation of the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Siavi; and they in general call 
ihe Siammefe. Yoodaya^ in order to diftinguifti them 
from the other tribes of the great Shan race. 

20. A couch is Pagan conftellation with four cir- 
“ cles, of SheUiak country the conftellation.” 
We had another couch No. 6. 

21. “ The cloud conftellation has five circles, of 
“ Thulahe the conftellation.” 

22. “ The Shan country the elephant conftellation 
“ with fix circles has.” The Shan have another 
conftellation, fee No. 8. 

23. “ The Brahmen conftellation of eight circles, 
“ Kaleingareet country governs,” Kaleingareei is 
the proper Burma appellation for Hindnjian,”- 

24. '' Of Pyciippaihan the lion’s pifture two circled 

has, Mouitamma country it governs,” We had 
another lion No. 17. M-oiUlavima is the Burma 
name for Martaban. 

25. Of Mula the cat’s piclure five circles has, Peen- 
“ zalareet is its country.” 

26. “Of Seitla the goat’s piflure five circles ha.', 

Zedouttara is its country.” 

27. “ Of Anurada the peacock’s picture has fifteen 

“ circles, and the country.” Anuradha, 

in the account of Sir William Jones, is the 
fcorpion, 

ti8. “ The fowl male of Peenza conftellation circles 
fifty has, pf Snwa couhtry the conftellation* 

29. “ The 
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stg. “ The fowl female of Utla conftellation eight cir- 
“ cles has, of Uzaung country the conftellation.** 

30. “ Of an alligator the is the pi6turc of Ut- 

^^'tara conftellation with eight circles, and the 
“ Lahu country.” Of the word a-me-kah-haUf 
which follows alligator, I do not know the 
meaning. 

31. “ The balance conftellation.” 

32. “ The crab conftellation of ten circles has, Rafa- 
“ gyol country.” 

33. “ The mountain conftellation four circles has.” 

34. “ Buchia the crab conftellation ten circles has.” 
Pu/liya is the crab of Sir William Jones. Here 
we have two crabs. No. 32 — 34. 

35. “ The Brahmen’s Buchia has a boat’s pifturc, and 
“ the Dagoun country.” Dagoiin is the great tem- 
ple near Rangonn. 

36. “ Of Adara Daway is the country.” The pifture 
is meant to reprefent a turtle. Daway is the 
country we call Tavay. 

37. “ has of an antelope’s head the pi£lure, 

“ three circles, •<uid the HayrUhawade country.” 
Ilaynthawade is the polite Burma name for the 
city and province of Pegu. 

38. “ Of Friday the Star.” 

39. “ Buchia conftellation has eight circles, and Yun 
“ country.” The Yun arc the inhabitants of 
Saymmay or Chiamay. 

40. “ Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair 
“ of fetters, of Giun country the conftellation.” 
I have never learned what country is meant by 
Giun, It is always in the king’s titles mentioned 
along with the Taw, it is therefore probably con- 
tiguous, and may be the northern Laos. 

41. “ The crow conftellation eleven circles has, and 
“ the Thayndua country.” Thayndua is the moft 
foutherly government in the prefent divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom. 

43. “The Kyay Ihip of twenty-eight circles.” 

. O 4 43* “ Hayntha^ 
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43. “ Hayntha^ a conftcllation of feven circle.^, be- 
“ longs to Radanapura.” Radanapura is the po- 
lite name for old Ava. The Hayntha is that beau- 
tiful fpecics of Anas called by the EngliJIi in 

' JBengal the Brahmney goofe. 

44. “ Of Rohane the fnake’s-head figure has ten cir- 
“ cles.” Rohini of Sir William Jones. 

45. “ Kiatteka has a fowl’s pifturc, and fix circles.” 
Criiica of Sir William Jones is the bull. The 
names appear to be the fame. 

46. “ Pagan country is governed by the old cock’s 
“ figure.” There arc two cities called Pagan, 
The great Pagan on the Avefl fide of the juntiion 
of the Kiayn-duayn and Ayr aw ad e ; the Iclfer 
Pagan lower down on the call fide of the Agra- 
made. 

47. “ Of AUiawane the horfe’s head pitdurc has fix 
“ circles, and the Rakain country.” Afwini^ 
which feems to be the fame name, is, according to 

. Sir William Jones, the ram. Arakan has ano- 
ther conftcllation No. 18. 

48. “■ Pozoke a conftcllation of eight circles belongs 

' “ to the Talain country, like the Hayntha male 

“ and female.” The two rival nations of Pegu 
and Ava have chofen a fimilar emblem, fee 
No. 43. The Talain have alio another conftella- 
tion, No. 9. 

49. “ Putthata conftcllation feven circles has, of the 
“ Raneezzee tree the fruit.” 

50. “ Aykatheitta a conftcllation of four circles, of 

“ kale country the conftcllation, is like a ba- 
“ fon.” Kale is a Shan city near the Kiaynduayn, 
about 300 miles N. E. from Ava. '' 

51. “ Taroixtiara conftcllation two circles has, and 
“ the Taroup country.” This is the Burma name 
for China. 

52. “ Of Uttarabaragounne the bullock’s pi6lure two 
“ circles has.” 

53. “ Of Wednefday the Star.” 

54. Of Pyouppabaragounne the cow’s pifture three 

“ circles has,” ^ 55. “ Matha 
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55. “ Matha has of a monkey the figure, four circles, 
“ and the Baranathe country.” 

56. “ The balance conftellation four circles has.” 
We had another balance No. 31. . 

57. “ Of Athaleiha the horfe’s-yard picture, four circles 
“ has, and the Thattoun country.” AJlefha^ the 
fame name, according to Sir William Jones, is 
the lion. Thattoun was a very large town between 
Pegu and Martaban. It is now in ruins. 

58. “ The flag is Pathatta conftellation, fix circles it 
“ has.” 

5g. EeJJ'a conftellation fix circles has, of Momain 
“ country the conftellation.” 

60. “ O^Akap, a conftellation of eight circles, Daway 

is the country.” This is afccond conftellation 
belonging to Tavay^ lee No. 36. 

61. Of Thanliak, a conftellation of three circles, 
“ Kothambe is the country.” The figure is meant 
to reprefent a fpear’s head. 

62. “ Wethaga has of a buffaloe’s head the piQure, and 
fourteen circles.” 

63. “ Of Thuade a great fnakc’s-hcad piQure, has 
“ three circles, and the Thaynduacovmixy." Swati, 
the fame name, is, according to Sir W. Jones, 
the balance. Thayndiia has alfo another con- 
fteliation, fee No. 41. 

64. “ Of Zeittara the tiger’s piBure, has one circle, 
“ and the Wei hale country.” 

65. Hathadda of an elephant’s head the piBure has, 
“ Dhagnawade is its country.” Hafla of Sir 
William Jones. Dhagnawade is the polite name 
for the caftle of Arakan. 

fB. “ Kobiape conftellation with eleven circles has 
“ the counti IAyay,t,nia\y the name 

by which the Burmas diftinguifli thcmfcivcs. 

67. “ A fowl’s foot is Thareiddha^ a conftellation 
“ of four circles, of Laynzayn country the con- 

“ ftcllation.” 
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“ ftcllation.” Laynzayn is the vulgar name ft 
“ the capital of the fouthern Laos. 

68. “ A boat’s ladder is Tareiddha, a conftellation of 
“ fix circles, of Kula country the conftellation.” 
Kula is the name commonly given to Europeans^ 
but is applicable to all the weftern nations. 

Along with the accounts of the Burma conftcU 
lations, Johannes Moses gave Captain Symes two 
circular Ichemes, which evidently relate chiefly to a 
lunar zodiac. Thefe fchemes Captain Symes oblig- 
ingly communicated to me, but without any expla- 
nation. 

The ultimate divifion in the larger plan is into 
twenty-fevcn figns, reprefenting the diurnal motion 
of the moon in her orbit, I negledcd to procure the 
Burma names for thefe figns; as I was told, that they 
were all contained in the delineations of the fixty- 
dght conftellations; and as I thought, from the dif- 
pofition of the ftars, that I fliould be able to find out 
what conftellations were mcank but fince I have had 
Jeifure to examine them, I find that this is by no 
means the cafe. 

The next divifion, and which is to be fecn in the 
outer circle of both plans, is into nine lign.^, each 
containing three of the former. The names for thefe 
are: i, the horfc conftellation; 2, the Pyain con- 
ftcllation; 3, the crow conftellation; \\\q Ilayntha 
conftellation; 5, the Kayn crab conftellation; 6, the 
balance conftellation; 7, the Zan^'uiyn conftcllatior •. 
8, Dana conftellation; 9, the elephant conftcllat. 
Thefe are to be feen in the delineation, and lift o» 
the Burma liars, Nos, to, 8, 41, 43, 34, 56, 6i, 
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"he inner divifion in both fehemes is into four. 
’i..efe»are named raung^ the meaning of which word 
I do not know : the firft is named Banraung^ the 
fecond Ngue or filver raung, the third Shue or golden 
raung,, and the fourth Mya-raung.- Thefe, I con- 
ceive, reprefent the fpaccs of the zodiac paffed through 
by the moon in each of her four phales. 

This lunar zodiac is alfo in ufe among the Brahmens., 
and Sir Wilmam Jones has favoured us wdth a repre- 
■ fentation of it after their manner *. They have the 
divihons into 4, 9, and 27; and the figures in the 
center arp no doubt a repreientation of Mienmo, and 
the furrounding iflands, with the princes of the Nat 
Zadumaharit fitting on mount Jvgando: in one thing 
however there is a material difference. Sir W. joNEs 
fays,, that the nine figures r^refenl the fun, moon, 
and planets, with the dragon’s head or afeending node, 
and tail or defeending node. It is true, that the 
Burmas believe in a planet, which performs the fame 
effeft as the moon does w|j|^n near her nodes at the 
time of a conjunftion or oppofition, that is to fay, 
which produces an eclipfe: but the divifion into nine, 
in ufe among the Burmas^ is evidently zodiacal. The 
divifions are not called Kiay, which lignifies a planet : 
But they named Tara, or a collcBion of fixed liars 
and in both the written account, and in the delineation 
of the lixty-eight conftellations, there is an account of 
' the number of liars contained in each. Were we fure 
that thefe fehemes were mentioned in the writings of 
the Rahdns, and not lately introduced into the Burma 
kingdom by the Brahmens, we might ealily account for 
tr.s dill.irence. It would in that cafe be probable, 
when, in compliance with the prejudices of their new 
converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, 
that feeing no utility in the divifion into nine, and hav- 
-ing a more jull notion of the planetary bodies, they 
filled up the places of thefe nine conftellations with 
the different parts of the I’olar fyftcm. I make liitlc 

doubt 


* Afiatkk Refearches, II, 291, el fe<}. 
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doubt indeed, but that the Brahmens originally 'in- 
finuated themfelves into the courts, of the Hindu 
princes as allrologers, in the fame manner as we fee 
them now doing in the courts of the Indian princes 
beyond the Ganges. By degrees they alfo introduced 
their fuperftition, building it in part on the dodrine 
previouily cxiiling in the country, and at length firmly 
eftabli/hing their favourite and dcllrudivefyftcmofcaft. 

In the larger plan, between the four raung diinA the 
twenty-feven conltellations of the zodiac, we have a 
divifion into twelve, which, I lliould imagine, is 
meant to reprefent the fun's motion through the zo- 
diac, during the twelve lunations of whichi the Bur^ 
ma year confifts. 4-t any rate, as has been men- 
tioned before, the Burmas are acquainted with a folar 
zodiac divided into tw^jve figns, and reprefented by 
figures the fame or analbgous to ours. My I'ricnd 
Sangekm.wo gave Captain SvMEsa filver bafon on 
which they wcrcembofl’cd. He conceived, and I think 
juftly, that this zodiac been communicated to the 
Burmas imm Chaldea by the intervention of the 
Brahmens. And I find that in this conjedure he is 
fupportctl by Sir W. Jones*. Both however, I am 
afraid, will excite the indignation of the Brahmens, 
who, as the learned judge in another place al ledges, 
have always been too proud to borrow fcience from 
any nation ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being fo 
proud as not to acknowledge their obligations, I 
make no doubt : but that they have borrowed from -the 
Chaldeans, who w'ere ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. 
joNEs himfclf has proved. Why then fh' ' ' he 
have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexe. 
to the reafoning of M. MoNTucLot, whe. i. 
learned man alledged that the Brahmens have derivea, 
aftronoinical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs? 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab 
nation: and the expreffion of the Brahmens quoted 

♦ JJlatifJi Rcfcarclics; 11 . 306. + AJiatick Rcfearchcs, II. 303? 289, 
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ty i im as proof, namely “ that no bafe creature can 
“ be lower than a Yavan or Greek* ” only cxpofes 
their miferablc ignorance, and difgufting illiberality. 

“ XVII. Below the habitation Zadumaharil," fays 
the millionary copying from the Burma writings, 
“ arc found many Nat who inhabit waters, woods, 
“ and mountains, in the lhape of large birds, dragons, 
“ and the like. The Burma writings however by no 
“ means allcdge, that thefe beings enjoy the fame hap- 
“ pinefs, or the fame duration of life, as the Nat 
“ ZaAimaharit. Thefe circumftances vary, accord- 
“ ing to the nature of the actions performed by thefe 
“ Nat^ when in a human form. It is faid that the 
“ king of the dragons faw the firft God, who appeared 
“ in this world f, and that he will fee the laft; or in 
“ other words, that the duration of his life will be 
“ nearly equal to that of the world. It is alfo faid 
“ of this king of the dragons, that he always' fleeps 
“ at the foot of thofc mountains, from whence the 
“ river CaJJe fprings; and tl>at he only awakes on the 
“ appearance of a new God. That is, when an^^ 
“■ being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
“ deferve to be declared a God, he cats rice, which 
has been boiled in a golden goblet; he then, in 
“ order to give the people a proof of his having ac- 
“ quired divinity, throws the goblet into the river 
CaJJ'e. The goblet fw ims up againft the ftreain, till 
“ it arrives at the place where the king of the dragons 
“ fleeps. There it ftrikes againft the rock, and makes 
“ a noife, till the king awakes. 'I'hcre are alfo a kind 
“ ( ' Naft named Bornmazo^ who live longer than 
ihofe bf ZadumaJiard." 

“ XVIIl. Above Zadimciluirit is the bon or habi- 
“ tation Tavatdnzru which, as has been faid, is fituated 
on the plane of Mienmo's fummit. The fupreme ruler 
“ or emperor of this habitation has fiibjekl to him 
thirty-two inferior Nat princes. d'he great city 

MahaJudaJJdnay 

* Aftaluk Refcarches. II, 306 . 

+ The Burmas believe, tli it in every world there arife four or five Gods, 
ouc after the oilier. 
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“ Mahafudajf'ana^ in which this emperor refide 
“ a fquare form. The pav'crncnt, ftreets, and j 
arc entirely covered with filver or gold. The gilded 
** wall, which lurrounds the city, is a perfeQ; fquare. 
“ Each of its fides is in length 10,000 juxana^ in 
“ height 150*, and in width one juzana and a half. 
“ The gates are forty juzana high, are Covered with 
“ gold and filver, and adorned w'ith precious ftones. 

Seven ditches, diftant one juzana from each other, 
“ furroundthe walls of the city: and sl juzana beyond 
the laft ditch is a row of marble pillars, gilded and 
ftudded with jewels. At the farther dillance of a 
“ juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees, loaded 
“ with gems, pearls, gold and filver. Every where 
“ are to be found lakes of the moil limpid water, where 
“ are kept gold and filver boats, into which the male 
“ and female Nat entering with their drums and mu- 
“ fical inftruments, and purfuing one another through 
thefe delightful lakes, now dance, then ling ; fomc- 
“ times pluck the odorous fiowers from the trees, 
“ which hang over them ; and fometimes admire the 
“ beauty of the birds, which frequent the trees and 
“ lakes. Beyond the palms CA cry where grows the 
“ abovementioned Padeza-hyan, the trees on which, 
“ in place of fruit, hang the cloathing and food of 
** the Nat:' 

“ Twen'iy juzana to the north of this city is a 
“ garden named NaiiJa, 100 juzana in length, and as 
“ much in breadth. In its center is a lake of the 
“ fame name, and equally pleafant with thofe juft 
“ now deferibed. In this garden chiclly gr '^hat 
“ celebrated {lower, which is as large as af Ci. 

“ wheel. The garden is named Nanda, which 
“ nifies a crowd, bocaufc the Nat frequent it in mul- 
“ titudes, in order to pull the llowcr, and wear it in 
“ their hair.” 

“ To the eaft of the city, at the diftanco alfo of 
“ twenty juzana, is another garden, equally large and 

pleafant 

* I that t'lihcr tlic Latin c<)j,icft or 1 liavc tu^dcil hero a cypher 

ux> mucii. 
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“ fhines like this with gold, pearls, and jewels . is 
“ furrounded by the thirty-two thrones of », , in- 
ferior Nal princes, and behind thefe fit the other 
“ each in his proper place. In this grand con- 
“ vention are alfo prefent the four chiefs of the Nai 
“ Zadumiaharil. At the tinte in which the Nat thus 
“ crowd round the great emperor to do him honour, 
“ they touch their mufical inftruments, and fing me- 
“ lodioufly. The four Zadumaharit princes then call 
the Nat under their jurifdiftion, and fend them into 
“ this fouthern ifland Zabiidiba^ commanding them 
“ to enquire diligently, if its inhabitants obferve the 
“ holy days and laws, and exercife charity j or if, on 
** the contrary, they violate the laws, and negleft their 
duty. At this command, quicker than the winds, 
the Nal pafs through all the parts of this ifland; 
and having carefully noted, in a golden book, the 
good and bad aftions of men, they immediately re- 
** turn to the hall, and deliver their writing into the 
hands of the four Zadumaharit princes, who pafs it 
“ to the lefl'er princes Tavaieinza, and thefe forward it, 
till at length it reaches the great emperor. He, 
** opening the book, reads aloud, and his voice, if it 
“ be natural and even, is heard to the diftance of 
twenty-two : but if it be raifed, founds over 

“ the whole habitation Tavaieinza. If the Nat hear 
“ that there are many men who obferve the law, 
“ prattife good works, and bellow alms, they ex- 
“ claim, “ Oh! now the infernal regions will be 
“ empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants.” 
“ If, on the contrary, there have been found ^ •'od 
“ men, “ O wretches, (fay they fmiling,) men^ju 
who ieafting for a Ihort life, for a body four cubit. 
“ in length, and for a belly not larger than a fpan,' 
have heaped on ihemfelves fin, on account of 
“ which they mult be miferable in futurity.” Then 

« the 

•hereditary governors of provinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Tliofe 
of governors of royal provinces, called Myoowuns, are blue. Lovrer 
officers have black umbrellas, but fiipported by very long fliafts. People 
who have no rank, iilc black umbrellas with Ihafis of moderate length. 
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p.cafant as the former. It is named Zeittalata*^ 
and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which 
** every thoufand years produces a molt exquifite 
“ fruit. In order to get this fruit the Nat afl'emble 
“ here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens : 
** and for one whole year, fing and dance, accom- 
“ panied by drums and other mufical inftruments. 
“'Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria* 
“ ted for four entire months.” 

“ To the fouth and weft of this city are alfo two 
other gardens of the fame fize, and ornamented with 
“ lakes, and beautiful trees. The garden to the fouth 
“ is named Parafu^ that to the weft Mijfata." 

“ To the north-eaft of MahafudaJJana is a very 
“ large hall, extending every way 300 juzana. In 
“ circumference it is goo juzana, and in height 450. 
“ From its roof hang golden bells : and its flairs^ 
“ walls, and pillars, every where ftiine with gold and 
“ iilver, intermixed with precious ftones. The pave- 
“ ment is of cryllal, and each row of pillars contain 
“ too columns. The road, which leads to this hall, 
is twenty juzana long, and one broad ; and from 
fpace to fpacc arc planted trees abounding with all 
“ kinds of fruits and flowers. When the great em- 
“peror wants to go to this hall, winds arifci, which 
“ blow oft' all the leaves and flowers from the trees, 
“ and frefli ones immediately fuccccd. With thefe 
“ flowers, the Nat prcfiding over the winds, adorn the 
“ whole road to the hall ; and the flowers are fo 
“ abundant, that they reach up to the knees of the 
“ p? '’'’‘^tigers. In the middle of this hall ftands the 

. .eat i^iperial throne, whofe plane extends sl juzana; 
“-and over it is the white umbrella t. No throne 

“ fhincs 

* Lata, Lota, or Lot, in the language of the Hindus, fignilies a 
climbing plant. 

'h DifFcrent ranks in the Burma cnipiie arc dlfltnguifhcd by their um- 
brellas, That of the kin^ i”. white, with a deep fringe adorned with gold 
lace and plates. Thofe of the piince.s of the blood arc gilded, and without 
a fringe. I'hofe of the four great miniilers of ftatc, called Wungyts^ 
are of the fame flupc with the royal one ; but are red. Thofe of the 

hereditary 
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f tJ ” ffrtat emperor, that he may induce mep tolive vir- 
.fly, charitably, "kndjuftly, fpeaksthus; “Truly, 
“ if men fulfilled the mw, they would be fuch as I 
“ am." After this he,' \wth all his train, to the numbet 
“ of ^djcioOjOOo of Naif return tc the city, in the 
midft of mufic< 

“In the center of this glorious city is built the 
** palace of the emperor, of which the height is 50a 
“ juzdna s but who can deferibe its beauty, ornaments, 
“ treafures, or the abundance of gold, filver, gems, and 
“ precious ftones, with which it fliines? Small ftand- 
“ ards, of gold and filver, are placed in every part. 

The chariot in. which the great emperor is carried, 
“ extends 150 juzana^ and in it are placed a great 
“ throne, and awhile umbrella. This chariot is drawA 
“ by 2,000 horfes, before whom is the great ftandard, 
“ iQojuzana high, which, when moved by the wind, 
“ yields a moft agreeable murmur*" 

“ Twenty jttzona to the north-eaft of the great city 
“ is a moft celebrated tree, the facred image of the ha* 
“ bitation, which, like the facred trees of the four great 
“ iflands, lives for the duration of one world. Under 
“ this tree is a prodigious ftone, fixty juzana long, fifty 
“ broad, and fifteen high. It is fmooth and foil like 
“ cotton, and under the feet of the great emperor is e- 
“ laftic, being deprelfed when he Hands on it, and rifing 
“ again when he defeends, as if it were fenfible of the 
“ honored weight by which it is prelTed. When the 
“ affairs of our fouthern ifland are profperous and 
“ quiet, the half of the emperor’s body finks into the 
“ fton. but when a contrary ftate of affairs exifts, the 
' ' .emains tenfe and rigid like a drum. This fa* 
-red tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called 
“ Padeza-bayn, and by others producing both fruit and 
“ flowers. The road leading to this tree is twenty ju- 
“ zana long, and is every year frequented by the Nai 
“ feforting to the place. When the tree flowers, its 
“ ruddy fplendour extends, all around, to the diftance 
of fifty juzana^ and its moft agreeable odour is dif- 
“ fufed twice that length. When it has flowered, the 
' VOL. VI. P “ keeper 
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“ keeper of the tree informs the emperor, who is-im- 
** mediately feized with a defire to fee it, .and faj s, 4t 
“ an elephant would now appear, it would be both u- 
greeable and convenient. No foonerhas he fpoken, 
than the elephant appears : for here, as well as in all 
“ the other habitations of the Nat^ there are no animals, 
“ fuch as in our earth; but whenever any Nat has ufe 
“ for an animal, a temporary oneis immediately creat-' 
“ ed. This elephant has thirty-three heads, corref- 
“ ponding to the thirty -three Nat princes. Every head 
“ Kas feven teeth, which are fifty juzana in length. In. 
“ every tooth are feven lakes, in every lake feven 
“ flowering trees, on every tree feven flowers, in every 
“ flower feven leaves, in every leaf feven thrones, in 
** every throne feven chambers, in every chamber feven 
“ beds, in every bed feven Nat dancing girls. The 
** head, on which fits the fupreme emperor, is thirty 
juzana in bulk ; and is ten times larger than the other 
“ heads. On the large head is raifed a pavilion three 
“ juzana high, under which is fixed the ruby throne of 
** the emperor. This elephant, called Eravum^ ap- 
“ proaches the emperor, and after him the thirty -two 
“ princes mount. After the elephant the other Nat 
“ follow, each in his couch of ftate. Having come to 
the facred tree to colleft the flowers, this vaft mul- 
“ titude difmount; and the emperor being feated on 
“ the ftone, the whole fit down, each in his proper place, 
** and begin to celebrate the feftival, which continues 
“ for four months. They then gather the flowers, to 
“■ do which they have no need to afeend the tree : for 
“ the Nat of the winds fliake it, and make the flowers 
“ fall; and left the beauty of the flowers fl> julv be 
“ fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit them'^d^ 
“ touch the ground. The whole bodies of the Nat are 
then covered with the odorous duft coming from the 
“ ftamens of the flowers. 

“ Thk ftature of thefe Nat is three gout : and the du-., 
“ ration of their lives four times that of the Nat Zadu- 
“ inaharit^ or thirty -fix millions of our years. The 

“ Nat 
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Mdt of this habitation, like thofef of the higher kihds^ 
“ dd^^not require the light of the’fiinotniboti, the light 
“ of their own bodies Being fufficient s for they flitna 
like fo many funs Or ftars.” 

• “ XIX. It has been hienticfrted*, that the mountain 
“ Mienmo , is fuftained by three feet of carbuncle t. 
“ Now the fpace that lies between thefe is the habitation 
“ of a kind of Nat named AjfUra. Although thefe 

** inhabit a'differcnt abode, yet are they e^aftly df the 
** fame kind with the Tavateinza : for they Weie dfiyetl 
“ by guile from that habitation, which formerly thj^y 
“ occupied. The manner in which this happened, is te- 
“ lated as follows in the Butma writings. 'OonAsiA, be- 
“ fore he became a god, when hh was in the ftate Of a mare 
“ in Zabudiba^ with thirty-two other men of the fame 
“ village, by the good work of repairing the high ways^ 
“ and by other virtuous a£tions, deferved after death 
“ to become Nat Tavateinza. On their arrival the an- 
cient inhabitants of that happy abode, in fign of their 
“ joy, and with flowers in their hands, defcended half 
way down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future 
“ companions. Godama, who then was called Maga;];, 
began tO contrive, how he might drive thefe Nat 
“ from their ancient poflelfions. He and his compa- 
“ nions accordingly pretended to have drank wipe: 
“ but what they drank, was not true wine. The former 
“ Nat Tavateinza, imitating the example of thefe men, 
“ drank real wine, and became intoxicated. I'here 
“ Mag A making a fignal to his companions, they drag- 
“ '• while infenfible with wine, by the heels, 

' ..A them out of the abode Tavateinza. But as 

* tiie lot, acquired by the merit of the good aftions of 
“ thefe Nat, was not expired, a habitation formed it- 

P 2 « felf 

♦ Page 1 76 of this V olume. 

+ In place of faying that Meru is fupported by three feet, Brahmens 
' alledge, that it is placed on the back of a prodigious tortoife. 

:}: Godama is laid by the Brahmens to be the fon of Maga or Maja. 
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for th^m between the feet of Mienmo; an^this 
habitation is. called Ajfura bon^ which in every ^faing, 
w except its facred tree, refembles that called Tavatein- 
“ za*. In Ajjitra bon there is alfo a tree, under which 
“ there are four immenfe ftones, each of them 300 ?m- 
zana fquare. On thefe rocks fit .the four AJJura ' 
“ princes, when they determine fuits, and adminifter 
juftice to their fubjefts. Among thefe princes, in 
“ the length of time, one has obtained fupreme domi- 
“ nion, and has become emperor, of all the iVoMwell- 
“ ing in this habitation t. 

Besides this injury, the Ajfur'a have received aniJ 
*.* other from the new inhabitants of Tavaieinza : for 
the great emperor ravilhed a daughter' of the AJfura 
“ prince. Mindful of thefe injuries, the AJfura Nat 
«#. vowed perpetual war againft the inhabitants of Ta- 
** ,vateinza. When they ufed to fee their facred tree 
“ producing flowers different from thofe of their for- 
mer abode, breathing revenge, they were wont to af- 
cend Mienmo, and to take prifoners the giants, dra- 
gons, vultures, and other fimilar JVai, retained by the 
Tavaieinza emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On 
“ the report of this, the emperor mounting his elephant 
“ x^ojuzana high, ufed to call to his affiftance the Nat 
of the fun, moon, and liars, and thofe of the winds 
“ arid clouds. He then created neyi forms of Nat^ and 
“ of thefe raifed an army without: the walls of the great 
‘‘ city. But the AJfura prevailing, forced him to retire 
“ within the walls. The rage of the AJfura was then 
‘‘ wont to abate; and the emperor having collefted his 
“ forces, ufed to drive them from his walls, and .to pur- 

c' > fijiFi 

* We have here the moft abominable cunning of Gooama related as a 
laudable a8ion : for, as I obfervcd before, among his followers, cunning is 
looked upon as a virtue. (Page 1B5). 

t The Bunna monarchs, in their cities, courts, and manners, imitate as 
much as poiTiblc, thofe dcfcribed as belonging to the Kdt princes ; and of 
cotirfe miift greatly rcicmble the ancient princes of w'cftern India; from 
whom undoubtedly thefe deferiptions have been borrowed ; and probably a$ 
much refemble the originals, as the defeription in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments do the courts of Mohaimdan kings. 
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‘‘ fue them in their, flight;- ^ The AJfura having failed, 
“ touched a drum made of the claw? of Cancer, and 
** then retired to their own abode. In thefe battles no 
“ one was killed : the NiU only tore one another. Nbw, 
“ however, the r^niain quiet at hoAie : nor do 

“ they any more engage in warlike enterprizes*. 

“ According to what Qodama taught, whoever 
“ honours his parents t, and old age; whoever refpefts - 
“ the three excellent things, namely, God, the la\^ and 
“ Rahans', whoever abhors wrangling, and difputesj 
“ whoever is charitable, particularly to' the 2?^ A 5 «s* 
‘‘'all fuch perfohs fliall after death tranfmigrate into 
“ Tavateinza." 

“ XX. Concerning the happinefs enjoyed in the 
“ higher abodes of Nat^ and by the Rupa, and Antpd, 

“ the Burma writings are filent: they only in general 
“ ftate, that the happinefs of each habitation is double 
“ of that in the one immediately below. It is alfo 
“ ftated, that the lives of the inhabitants of each bon, 
“ endure four times as long as thofc of the next infe- 
“ riour fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration 
“ of the life of all the beings above Tavateinza in- 
“ creafes: fo that the higheft rank of Nat, called Pam- 
“ luiminatavajfanti live 576 millions of years.' The 
“ prince of thefe Nat, whofe name is Mannatmen, 
“ has dominion over all the Nat of the other inferiour 
“ habitations, and declares war againfl: any' new god 
“ 'on his firft appearance. All his fubjefls being drawn 

ov* ’ battle array, occupy a fquare of eighteen 

P 3 juzana: 

* Thefe Nat are evidently the Ajfura Loka, or demons of the Brahmens, 
who place them at the fouth pole, while the north is occupied by the Devos 
or Deities, 

+ Filial refpefl feems to be almoft etjiially ftrong among the Burmas as 
among the Chinefe. • No Bnrnia i.s permitted to fit on a feat equally honour* 
able with that of his father : if the father is on a chair, he muft fit on the 

S round; if the father is on the ground, the fon muft tit behind. The fon 
oes not eat in lus father’s pretence, and rarely fpeaks, except to anfwer a 
queQion. 
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** jv/zam*: he himfelf being in the center, is feated on 
an elephani 250 juzana high.” 

“ X XI. The Burma writings, as has been faid, make 
“ DO mention of the kind of happinefs enjoyed by the 
Rupa and Arupa: but if we may judge from the ■ 
“ length of their lives, they muft. be infinitely more 
** happy than the Nat. Of the three habitations, which 
“ form the firft Zian^ the firft Rupa live twenty-pne 
Apdrakat; the fecond live thirty-one Andrakat; and 
“ the third live one AJfemchiekai. Of the three abodes 
in the fecond Zian, the Rupa of the firft live two 
“ Makakat; of the fecond, iour Makakat ; and of the 
third, eight. Again, of the abodes which are called 
the third Zian^ the Rupa of the firft live fixteen 
Makakat i of the fecond, thirty-two; and of the third, 
“ fixty-four Makakat. Of the two abodes forming the 
“ fourth ZiaUy the Rupa live 500 Makakat. Of thefe 
“ five remaining abodes of which are 'placed 

“ perpendicularly above one another, the inhabitants 
of the firft live one thoufand, of the fecond two thou- 
** fand, of the third four thoufand, of the fourth eight 
“ thoufand, and of the fifth fixteen thoufand Makakat, 
“ Again, the life of the inhabitants of the loweft order 
“ of Arupa lafts for 20,000 Makakat^ of the fecond for 
40,000, of the third for 60,000, and of the bigheft for 
“ 84,000 Makakat, 

** The happinefs and length of the lives of beings 
“ increafing in proportion as their habitations are 
“ higher, a greater and greater elevation will be^„pro- 
‘‘ cured by perfons after death, in proportion a^du. 'ng 
“ life they have performed more good afitions, and^as 
they have polfeffcd more liberality in beftowing 
charity.” 

“ XXII. I AM now to give an account of the abodes 
of wretchednefs, of the punilhments infli^led on their 

inhabitants, 


* I fufpect that there is an error in tlie number here flated. 
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“ inhabitants, and of , the durAtion of their exigence. 

There are four dates of ^j^/;or .mifery. i. That of 
“ animals, whether they live in the water, or on the 
“ earth, or whether they fly- in the air: for, according 
“ to the writings, the date of all animals in- 

ferior to man, is a date of mifery, 2. That of the 
“ wretched beings called Preitta, 3., The date of 
“ thofe called AJfurighe^ 4. The date of the inhabi- 
tants of, Niria^ which may properly be tranflatcd 
hell. Of thefe beings I iliall treat in order. „ 

“ The Burma fcriptures mention nothing. concern- 
ing the wretchednefs or length of life of animals. 
“ Some do^kors however alfert, that domedic animals 
follow the fortunes' of mankind : and that, when 
“ men live long, they do fo likewife. Thefe doStors 
** alfo fuppofe, that animals not domedic have a feort 
“ or a long life, in proportion to the merit of their 
“ aftions.in a former exidence. It is however, fay 
they, found by experience, that the elephant lives 
“ fixty years, the horfe thirty, the ox twenty, and the 
“ dog ten. By the fame doftors it is alledged, that 
“ lice, and other dmilar infefts, live feven days; and 
“ they confirm this by a dory related in their books. 
“ A certain pried conceived a violent liking for a 
beautiful robe, which he preferved mod carefully 
from being worn. It fo happened, that when this 
“ pried died, he was immediately changed into a loufe, 
which took up its refidence in the favourite robe. 
According to cudora, the other prieds divided a- 
ti rr>- ^d them the cffefts of the deceafed, and were 
..‘.•i to cut up the robe, when the loufe, by his fre- 

‘* quent going and coming, and by his extraordinary 
** gedures, fhowed, that the divilion of the robe 
would be by no means agreeable to his feelings. 
“ The prieds being adonifhed, confultcd God on 
the occafion, who commanded, that they fliould 
“ delay for feven days their intended divilion, lead 
“ the loufe lliould be enraged, and on that account 

I* 4 “ defeend 
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“ defcend into a ftate of, mifery yet (mote wretched. 
Thofe men are changed into anitifiala who do not 
refrain their tongues, or. the inordinate motions pf 
** their bodies or minds, and who neglcQ; to beftow 
alms.” 

“ XXIII. The fecond miferablG ftate of exiftence 
“ is called Prtitta^ of which there are various kinds. 
Some Preitta are nouriihed on fpittle, excrement, 
and other foul fubftances, and dwell in public halls, 
“ cifterns, and fepulchres. Others, wandering . about 
“ in woods or, deferts, half wafted by hunger and 
nakednefs, pafs the whole duration of a world in 
“ howling and groans. Some by fiery whips arc forced 
to plough the earth with red-hot iron. Some, who 
live on their own flefti, with their nails tear to pieces 
their own limbs. Others, who are» a gaut in fize, 
“ have a mouth no larger than the eye of a needle, 
** hence are they, tormented with perpetual hunger. 
“ Others are within on fire, fo that at times the flames 
even burft through their bodies. There is ftill 
“another fpecies. of Preitta^ who by day enjoy the 
“ pleafures of the Nat, but by night are tormented 
“ as above. Thofe in a future life are changed into 
“ Preitta, who during this give no daily provifions 
to the priefts, who do not fupply them with cloath- 
“ ing, who corrupt their- manners, or who offer 
“ violence to their perfons, who give abufivc language 
“ to the obfervers of the law, who are avaricious, &c.’’ 
“ XXIV. The third miferable fpecies of beings, 
called AJfurighe, refide chiefly in the roots of certain 
mountains far remote from the habitations of tnen. 
“ Some of them however dwell in woods, and oh '(be,, 
“ defert coafts of the fea. They are fubjefcl to puniifli- 
“ raents nearly the fame with thofe of the Preitta. 
“ There is a kind of intermediate fpecies, called 
AJfurighe-Prtiila. Tbefc beings have bodies three 
“ gaat in length, but as emaciated as a corpfe deprived 
of flefii and blood. Their eyes project from the fockets 
“like thofe of a crab: and their mouths are on the 

crow'iis 
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crowns oF thdr^head's;' and as fmairaS the eye ofa 
needle;, fo . that- they are tormented with hunger, 

“ Thofe are fubje£t to*, this pumfhment, who^ihtheijr 
“ quarrels ftrike-with llicks, or deltrUEtive weapons. 

“ The duration of therethree^^^e is' not fixed, but de- 
“ pends on the lot of evil Rdions, as th'e 5 wm<sdoQ;ors 
“ fpeak. “ If this lot be heavy, the ihifery will coh^ 

“ tinue long : but if light, the unhappy beings wiH be 
“ the fooner relieved from punifhment that is to fayj - 
according to the greater or lefs atrocity of - the fins 
“ committed, the punilhment will be of longer oir 
Ihorter duration.” , • 

**• XXV. Nirta is the fourth miferable condition-; 
and its habitation may be properly called the infer- 
nal regions. Thefe are placed hy the Burmas in the 
depths of this fouthern ihand Zabudiba, inthemidfii 
of the great rock Sila pathavy^ and confift of eight 
“ great hells. Each great hell towards the fopr car- 
“ dihal points has four gates, leading to ' as many 
fmaller hells; fo that every great hell communicates 
“ with fixteeh fmaller ones, and befides is furrounded* 
” to the right and left by 40,040 ftill fmaller. A fpacc 
“ of 10,000 juzana fquare is occupied by each of the 
“ large hells, and its dependant fmall ones. 

“ Before the gate of each great hell fit the judges, 
who condemn the guilty according to the weight of 
their lot of evil deeds. Thefe judges are felefted 
“ fp- ' '■.he Nat AJfnra : but their office does not pre- 
.either them or their affiftants from enjoying 
the pleafures of their happy companions. Thefe 
“ judges have no occafion to examine into crimes of a 
very atrocious nature: tl^e weight of thefe, fay the 
Rdhdns^ links the perpetrators at once into hell. 
Thefe Imamcn or judges then determine the punilh- 
ments for fmaller crimes. The worfliippers of 
** Boudpha, when beftowing alms, or performing 

“ other 
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..♦* Other good aftions, commonly ufe the ceremony 
,.** of pouring a little water on the ground, which is 
explained to be emblematical of their wifliing to 
participate the merit of good.tvorka with other be- 
“ ings. Thofe criminals, who ^during life performed 
*fi this ceremony, the will mildly raife up,will 

alTuage their fears, and exempt from the torments 
of hell, unlefs they have been guilty of any great 
crimes. But to tKofe who have negle^ed this cere- 
*♦ mony, the Imamen^ with a ^horrible countenance, 
will declare, that they have done no goodaSiion; 
** then the criminals, all trembling, will dare advance 
“ noexcufe; but the demons will advance, andfnatch 
“ them away to punilhment.” 

XXVI. The duration of thefe punifliments, as 
has been already faid, is • not fixed and determined, 
but depends upon the lot of bad aftions. The 
Burma writings enumerate four of thefe lots : the 
** firft they fay is heavy, the other three light. The , 
evil deeds, which after death produce- the heavy 
lot, are chiefly five: i, matricide; 2, parricide; 3, 
flaying a ; 4, ftrikinga God; (thus Dev.\- 
** DAT, the name by which the Ralians know Jesus, 
“ incurred the heavy lot by throwing a flonc at Go- 
dama;) 5, exciting diflentions among the R&hans. 
“ Thofe who have been guilty of fuch crimes, for the 
whole duration of a world, fuflPer, in one of the 
** great hells, the punifhment of fire, and other cniel 
torments. This lot is called heavy, and the firft, 
** becaufe thofe who die under its weight, enjoy no 
“ benefit from the good aftions they may bav;R,pcr- 
formed; at Icaft, till the whole time of their' pumfli- 
ment has expired. But even more fevere than this 
“ is the lot of thofe called Deitti^ or thofe impious 
“ perfons who have difcfedited the evidences of Go- 
DAMA, or of fome former God: who, contrary to 
the exprefs doCtrine of all Gods, deny Nieban^ and 
“ the tranfmigration of men into animals, or into fii- 
“ perior beings, according to the merit of their aftions; 

“ who 
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« who teach, that there is no merit in heftowiug.alms, 
« or in performing the goofi works, commanded by 
« Go0i ior who adore ^he jVW prefidhig over the 
«« woods, and mounmins. AU fuch perfons, if they 
ohftinately perfift in their inBdelity, and irreligon, 
will b? tormented, not for the duration of one world, 
“ but to all eternity. - After the world is deftfoyed, 
« they wi),l pafs to other places, or be eternally pu- 
niflied in the air. • But if obftinacy be not added to 
** their crimes, the punilhment will ceafe at the^nd 
pf the world. 

“ Of thofe lots which are not heavy, the fiM is 
that which receives a reward or punilhment after 
“ death ; and fuch crimes are punilhed in one of the 
“ great hells, according to their greater or lefs atro- 
city.^ After this comes the lot of habitual fins j 
and though thefe fins be not atrocious, yet if they 
have become habitual, they occafion a lot, which 
induces a punilhment in one of the feven great hells j 
but not in that named the great Aviri. The fourth 
“ lot arifes from wicked defires, and is not punilhed 
in any of the great hells, but in fome of the fur- 
rounding linall ones.” 

“ XXVII. Before we mention the punilhments 
which the damned fiilFer, it mull be premifed, that 
of the eight great hells, four are called Aviri or hot, 
and four Logantret or cold hells: bccaufe in thefe 
laft the damned fulFer intenfc cold. The infernal 
** days and years alfo di.Ter from thofe on earth; for 
“ every day in the great hells is equal to a thoufand 
tffrellirial years; whilll in fome of the fmall hells it 
equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800.” 
xjl, Tuosb who are irafcible, or cruel, quarrel- 

lous, 

* The original here is very obfeure, T liave tranSaied It, as nearly 
as I could, word for word : but I am not fatlsficd about the meaning. Per- 
haps it is, that fuch crimes induce ibis lot, as are of a nature not to require 
the determination of the Imanicn ; and (uch, as that their oppofitc viitues 
lead to immediate high rewards ? 
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** louSj or drunken, who are dtfhoneft in deed, word, 
or thought, br "who are lafcivious, will, after death, 
“ in the great hell ^einzi be torn to pieces with glow- 
ing hot irons* and then expofed to i-ntenfe cold ; 
** after a time their limbs will again unite, and again 
“ will they be torn afunder, and expofed to the cold: 

and this alteration ofmifery will endure for 500 in- 
“ fernal years. 

“ zdly. T HOSE who either by adion or fpeech ridi- 
cule their proper parents, or, raagiftrates, or Rdhans, 
“ or old men, or the ftudious of the lawj thofe who 
'' with nets or fnarcs entrap fifli, or other animals; 
“ all thofe will be punilhed in the great hell Chalafot 
for 1,000 infernal years: on a bed of fire they will 
“ be extended, and like fo many> trunks of trees with 
burning iron faws and hooks they will be cut into 
*' eight or ten pieces. 

“ ^dly. Those who kill oxen*, fwine, goats, or 
*• other fuch animals; and who are by profellion hun- 
“ tersf; warlike kings; minifters and governors who 
“ opprefs the people; all fuch will in the great hell 
“ Sengata be ground between four burning mountains 
for 2,000 years. 

“ ^thly. Those who do not mutually aflift their 
“ neighbours,- and who on the contrary deceive and 
vex them ; thofe who kill animals by iramerfing 
them in boiling oil or water; thofe who are drunk- 

“ ards, 

'♦The prefent Burma monarcli, who enforces religious duties with 
confiderable rigour, in a very particular manner punilhes the death of tlie 
cow kind. The Rahans, it is evident, look on the killing of' all animals 
with equal abhorrence; and it is probable, that the Brahmens have in this 
inliance influenced the councils of the prince, and have deprived his fubjefls 
of amcdl wholcfome and invigorating aliment. 

+ Venison is the only meat permitted to be fold in the markets of the 
Burma empire, a privilege allowed to hunters, moft probably on account 
of'the Royal family. The hero Aloungbura, the deliverer of his 
country, and father of the king, was originally a hunter. He had the 
good fenfe not to be al}i.;med of his origin, and, when he firll rofc into 
notice, alfumed the name of Montzobo, or the hunter- captain, a name 
svhich lie bellowed on his favourite rclidcnce, when his merit and iortune 
had induced his fubjects to call him the lord of tlie world. 
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“ ards, or who commit indecent and forbidden ac- 
“ dons; thofewho diihonor others; all'fuch will have 
“ their bowels confumed by fire entering their mouths. 
“ This punilhment will laft for 4^000 infernal. years. 

“ ^tkly. Those who take any thing contrary to the 
“ exprefs will of the proprietor, whether it be by 
“ theft, guile, fraud, or by open violence ; . thole 
“ magiftrates who receive gifts, and in confequenc'e 
“ decide caufes unjuftly; thofe officers who^ after 
“ having polfelTed themfelves of an enemy’s country^ 
“ deftroy the inhabitants; thofe who deceive in fcales, 
weight's, or meafures, or who by any other unjuft 
“ means appropriate to themfelves the goods of others ; 
« thofe who injure the property of the Rahans^ or 
“ temples; all fuch, for the fpace of 8,000 infernal 
« years, will be puniflicd in the great hell Maharo- 
“ ruva by fire and fmoke, which will enter by the 
“ eyes, mouth, and other openings, and walle away 
“ their whole bodies. 

“ 6 thly. Those who having killed hogs, deer, or 
“ fuch like animals, Ikin them, roaft their flefli, and 
“ eat it; thofe who make arms; thofe who fell hog’s 
“ flefh, or fowls, or wine, or poifon ; thofe who burn 
“ towns, villages, or woods, fo that the animqjs liv- 
“ ing there perifli ; thofe who kill men. by poifon, 
“ arms, or incantations, or who kill animals by nets 
“ or gins; all thefe after death for fixteen thoufand 
“ years will in the great hell Tapana be tumbled 
“ down headlong from a lofty burning mountain, 
there being transfixed on an iron fpit, they \iull be 
“ cut and torn by the demons with fwords and 
“ fpears. 

“ ']thly. The Deitti, or infidels, who have been 
“ already mentioned, will in the hell Mahaiapana be 
firft fixed with their heads downw'ards, and then 
“ pierced with hot fpits as large as palm trees. 

2 “ %tkiy. 
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%thly> Parkicices, inatricidesi and fuch as havd 
“ the heavy lot, will be punifhed for the whole dura^ 
“ tion of a world in the terrible of alfhells Mahaviri, 
** the pavenient of which nine juzana in thicknefs is of 
“ red hot iron, and emits the moft horrible fmoke, 
“ and the moft piercing flames.” 

J 

X-XVIII. Of the fmaller hells, which furround 
** the eight great ones-, and which are called by one 
“ common mxne.UJfantrek, fome are mentioned by 
“ particular names. In the excrementitious hell, for 
“ inftance, there are worms as large as elephants, 
“ which bite the dsimned while they are floating in 
“ excrement. There is alfo a hell of burning afhes. 
In the hell of fwords the damned are torn in pieces' 
by the knives, fwords, and other ftiarp inftruments,- 
“ among which they arc rolling. The ^mned in the 
** hell of hooks have their lungs, livers and bowels 
“ torn out by thefe cruel inftruments: and in the 
** hell of hammers they are mifcrably beaten with red 
“ hot implements of that kind. There is a hell of 
“ thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell of 
“ crows and vultures, which with their beaks and 
claw§ tear afunder the flelh of the damned. There 
“ is a' hell in which the damned are obliged conftantly 
“ to |fcend and defeend a tree named latppan^ and 
armed with the fliarpeft thorns : another in which 
they are forced to drink putrid gore ; and ftill another, 
“ where fiends beat, whip, and torment the damned. 

“ In the fmaller hells are puniflied thofe who did 
“ not honour their parents, magiftrates, and old age; 
“ who took wine or inebriating drugs; who corrupted 
“ the waters oflakes or wells; whodeftroyed highways; 
“ who were fraudulent and deceitl'ul ; who fpoke roughly 
“ and angrily; who ftruek others with their hands or 
“ flicks; who paid little attention to the words of pious 
“ men ; who aftliclcd others; w ho were fpeakers of fcan- 

“ dal. 
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dal, paffiottatCi envious, unde^value^s of their neigh- ' 
“ hours; who ufed abufive language; . who confined 
A their fellow creatures with chains, bonds, or fetters; 
“ who admitted any forbidden thing in their words^, 
“ aftions or defires; and who did not confole the fick 
• “ with Toothing words. All thefe crimes will b^ 
“ punilhed in the fmaller hells, and that in propor- 
“ tion to the atrocity of the deed, and the,, frequency 
“ with which it has been repeated. 

** Besides thefe places of puniflimerit thiertf is, 

another hell, which may be compared to an imitiiehfe 
“ kef.tle filled with melted brafs. The damned are, 
“ forced to defccnd to the bottom of this kettle, then 
“ to rife to the furface, and g,opo years are confumedi 
“ in each defccnt, and in each afcent. To this hell, 
“ are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt 
“ the wives, the daughters, or the fons of others; 
“ and who, during the courfe of their lives, negleft- 
“ ing to obferve the holy days, or to give alms, pafs 
“ their time in feafting, drunkenftefs, and lafeivious 
“ enjoyments. 

“ It has been already mentioned, that the equila- 
“ teral fpaces, which are fuppofed to be in the inter- 
“ llices of the different worlds, are full of water in-' 
“ tenfely cold. The Bwma writings affert, that thefe 
“ are fo many hells, to which thofe are condemned 
“ who give offence to their parents, or to the ftrift 
“ obfervers of the law. Thefe people after death get 
“ bodies three gavJt in length, with crooked nails on 
“ their hands and feet: fometimes like bats they creep 
“ through the caves, and dark -caverns in the deep 
“ receffes of the mountains : at others they hang to- 
“ getlier on trees like a hive of bees, mutually tor- 
“ menting and abufing themfelves with the molt dire- 
“ ful words; then being inftigated by a cruel hunger, 
“ they tear each other limb from limb. The limbs 
“ falling into the cold water are difl’olved like fait: 
“ but the parts of their bodies being again united by 

“ the 
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the power of fate, they repeatedly undergo the famd 
** tormeiits. 

.. “Having thus explained the ideas of the Burmas 
“ concerning the Various doiii or habitation, of mifery 
“ and happinefs, before we proceed any further, it is 
“ ttecelTary to ftate, that the beings which inhabit 
even the higheft of thefe abodes, may, on account of 
“ bad actions, fink into the infernal regions j or on 
“ account of their good ones, may be raifed to a higher 
rank : but it is only in this ifiand Zabudiba that 
Nitban, the ttioft perfeft of all ftates, can be ob- 
“ tained. To arrive at Nieban a perfon muft fee a 
“ god, and hearken to his difcoiirfes and evidences: 
“ and it is only in Zabudiba that the gods arife. 
** There are fome Burma do&ors indeed, who affert, 
“ that. in this ifland only beings can deferve to rife to 
** a fuperiour, or to fink into an inferiour abode.” 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
ZABUDIBA. 

“ I HAVE faid, that the Burmas allow the diameter 
“ of this ifland, which we inhabit, to be lo, ooojuzana. 

From this extent they fubtraft 3,000 for woods and 
“ deferts, 4,000 for waters, and fuppofe 3,000 to. 
“ remain as a habitation for mankind. I ihall now 
“ explain their ideas concerning the topography of this 
abode : but my readers will be much difappointed, 
“ if they expeft any thing like an accurate defeription 
“ of the earth, or of its divilions into kingdoms and 
“ provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
“ already delivered as the opinions of the Burmas 
“ concerning the univerfc, are nothing but vain, 
“ chimerical, and monftrous fables ; fo what they relate 
“ concerning the ifland Zabudiba., never exifted, unlefs 
“ in the invention of Godama, or in the crude con- 
“ ceptions of his commentators. It is true indeed, that 
“ in the Burma writings mention is made of lOi nations, 
“ which arc faid to inhalvit Zabudiba, and its dependant 
“ fmall iflands: but of all the nations which are 
“ known really to inhabit the eaith, wc find none men- 

“ tioned 
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“ tioned as a part bf the one hundred and one, except 
“ the Chtnefe, Siamefe, and tlie inhabitants of Tavay^ 
Pegu^ CuJl'dy, and Araka7i.” 

Thus Sangermano prefaces his account of the 
Burma geography : but I think fome farther expla- 
nation necefl'ary. The reader will foon perceive, that 
the miffionary is entirely right with regard to the im- 
perfeb^ and abl'urd nature of the Burma topography 
of Zabudiba^ of which the accounts feem evidently to 
have been introduced from Hinduflarii along with the 
religion and laws ofBouoDHA, and of Menu : but 
I doubt not, that fome parts of thefe accounts are 
derived from an obfervation of nature. I am alfo in- 
clined to think, that he is rather fevere on the know- 
ledge which the Burmas pofl’efs of the geography of 
at Icaft their neighbourhood. I found many of the 
Burmas who were very intelligent, and well informed, 
concerning the iituation of the different parts of theit 
extenfive empire; who were not at all deficient in a 
knowledge of the neighbouring ftates; and who were 
very curious to know the fituation of thofe at a greater, 
difiance. They at once comprehended the nature of 
our maps; and fome of them could make delineations 
of their own country, which, with a confiderable de- 
gree of ncatnefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable 
idea of the courfe of rivers and mountains, and of the 
fituation of towns, lakes, and provinces. I was in- 
formed, tliat, in the hall of the grand council in the 
palace of Atm-apura, the king keeps a general map of 
his dominions, which has been coirebled by com- 
paring it with the various expeditions which the pre- 
i'ent royal family have undertaken, and with the lifts 
of cities and villages, which the governors of pro- 
vinces are annually obliged to tranfmit to court: and 
in thefe lifts is given an accurate account, or one pre- 
tended to he fo, of all the houfes and male inhabitants 
iti each diftritl. Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books (he names of all the places on fuch routes 
as they frequent, with their eftimated diftanccs : fome 
fuch itineraries, and many of their delineations, I 
VOL. VI. O have 
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have communicated to Sir John Shore: and if my 
ftay in the country had been longer, I make no doubt, 
but that I could have procured feveral of, the lifts 
tranfmitted to court by the governors of provinces. 

For the fake of the curious I fhall here tranfcribe 
the lift of the one hundred and one nations with which 
the JBurmas are acquainted, ufing the mode hereafter 
to be explained of expreffing the Burma writing by 
Roman charaflers, and adding a Ihort explanation. 
From this I think it will appear, that the lift is formed 
from a real knowledge of the nations, and not from 
the idle fables brought from Hindujlan, and explained 
by the miflionary. It is true, that of many of thefe 
names 1 can give no account; but that will by no 
means imply, that no fuch nation exifts ; for who would 
think that TarotU meant a Chinefe^ or jSTm/g an European? 

Loo mioo taxoa tciha. Of men the nations one and 



an hundred. 

1 Myam-mSf 

The proper name of the Burmas. 

a Ta-lain, 

The inhabitants of the kingdom 


of Pegu. 

3 Yun, 

The inhabitants of Sayammay or 


Chiamay 

4 Yoo-da~ydf 

The Siammefe. 

5 Sham, 

The grand Siams of M. De La. 


Loubere. 

6 Layn-fayn, 

The inhabitants of lower Laos 


or Lanjans. 

7 Gium, 

"I Thefe are two fmall rude tribes 

8 'Kiun, 

> living in hilly and woody trafts 


J in the Sham country. 

q Dha-nu, 

A rude tribe inhabitiugthe banks 


of the river Thalluayn, north 


from Martaban. 

LO Ka-ra.yvj 

A rude tribe inhabiting the 


w'oods of the Pegu kingdom, 
and thofe near Prone. 

11 Ku4a, 
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/.» P&-deik-Jt&-ra, 

13 D^-way^ 

* 14 Rak-kaikf 
15 Ayii-giay, 

1 4 Td-nayn-tha-rej 

17 Sd-ge, 

18 Kieen-zotU-i 

19 i'd-rout, 

20 Td-rcek, 

21 Layn-thakf 

22 Pan-the^ 

23 Pfl/e, 

24 Pd-laungi 

25 Thovi-tan, 

26 'Zu-laungi 

27 'Zu-le, 

28 Td.'ha-the, 

29 Hd-re, 

30 Zan-dd, 

31 Mdl-la, 

32 Sd-wa, 

33 5 ^-w?, 

34 Zem, 

35 £« 4 m, 

36 Ld-myayn, 

37 Zayn-g'yan^ 

38 Kian-dan^ 

39 U-thd.'bd, 


The Europeans^ oir the native^ 
of the weft. 

Another weftern nation; but 
which, I could not learn. 

The natives of Tavay. 

Said to live between Cujpiy and 
the Kiaynduayn. 

The natives of TtnaJJ'trifU* 

Hermits. 

Said to live near Cujfay, 

The Chinefe. 

The Tar/arSagoverning ChinA. 

Said to be an independent 
people living near China. 

Inhabitants of the mountains 
north-eaft from Ava^ who 

^ pickle the tea leaves fo much 
uled in the Burma kingdom* 

Said to live feven days journey 
weft from Ava. 

Live north from the laft men^ 
tioned people. 


Zandapure is the name of the 
capital of Laos. 


Q 2 


40 Ld-pe-kd, 
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41 MyouUf A people inhabiting the hills be,- 

tween Arakan and Chittagong^ 
called by the Bengaleje^ Moroortg. 

42 Goun.i 

43 P(^-tVy Malays of Acheen* 

44 2u-cla^ 

45 Na-ha^ 

46 ’Bu-Saung, 

47 Layn-yaung, 

48 A 4 ka, 

49 Payn-g'e, 

50 Meit-zeit, 

51 La-hak, 

^52 Re-me-ducekf 

53 Kan-z(zk, 

54 Taung-thuy 

65 Pj^, 

56 Ko-za, 

57 Kam-yan, 

58 A-myayn, A city of this uamc. 

59 Ka^kiayn^ A wild people on the frontiers of 

66 Thouk-kaSa, A Siammfe city of this name. 

61 La-ba, 

62 Shein-dUf 

63 

64 Payn-wa, A city of this name. 

05 Meiz-zdf 

66 La-wOi A very numerous tribe inhabiting 
the woods to the eaft of the 
Martaban river. 


67 Re-zun^ 
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'67 Re-zun, 
68 ’Zayn-tCi 
Peith-the, 

70 Taz'-zoOf 

71 The-ho^ 

72 Sa-we^ 

73 

74 Keen-zS, 

75 Ma-lein, 

76 5 o-r«, 

77 Ze-^ouf; 

78 Sa-houtf 

79 Tharcsk^ 

80 


81 Dii'-rA', 

82 Taung-rUf 

83 Ka-thee, 

84 Micek-na-megj 

85 

86 Poim-na, 

87 BUhe, 

88 Eim-bdl, 

89 Kd~du^ 


Ctykni 


The people inhabiting the eaftcrn 
branch of the Na^ river, who 
have fent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly, and who 
are called by the Bengalefe^ Chain 
and Chatnmas. 


Cujfay or Mcckely. 


The Brahmens, 


A tribe between Martaban and 
Siam. 


Q 3 


90 Ld-rb^ 

91 Thd-doOf 

92 La-ngouUf 


93 Ld-rouk, 
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93 LH-roukf 

94 Pa-gna, 

95 Bia-ba, 

96 Ram-many 

97 Kiayuy 

98 Pyoy 

^^a—xvazb/y 
100 Layn-naty 
joi Oo-byeCy 



A numerous tribe in the mountains 
feparating Ava from Arakan. 

The capital city of Cambodia, 


But let us now return to the defcription of Zabu- 
dibay as extraSed by the miffionary from the Burma 
writings. 

XXIX. In the moft northern parts of Zabudibay 
** the Burma writers place an iinmenfc mountain, of 
“ which the perpendicular height is 500 juzanoy and 
“ the extent it occupies is in circumference 9000 
juzana. It is named Hemavuniay on account of the 
“perpetual fnow with which it is covered*; and 
“ confifts of 14,000 fmall mountains, one piled on 
“ another. In the declivities of this mountain are 
“ feven lakes, which receive the water produced by 
“ the melted fhow. Of thefe lakes the depth is fifty 
juzanay and the circumference 150. From thefe 
“ lakes fpring five great rivers, one of which is named 
“ Gunga; and from thefe rivers arife five hundred 
“ fmaller llreams. On Hemavunta grow various 
“ fpecies of fandal wood : on this mountain live many 
Nat of the kind named Zadumaharit : and here arc 
“ found the kings of elephants, and of horfes, with 

many 

* This Hemavunta is evidently the mount Imaus or Emodus of the 
antients, or the Himakh or Himalaya mountains of the prefent Hindus j 
all the three names deriving their origin from the phenomenon of fnow, fo 
wonderful to the inhabitants of tropical regions* Pjun. Hift* Nat* L* 6, 
c* 17. — Rbnnbll’s Memoir, p. 126. 
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many other animals, not to be found near the habi-- 
“/tations of man. Of tbefe lakes the moft celebrated 

is called Anaudat*, which is furrounded by five 
“mountains." Thefe mountains, which are five . 
“ hundred juzana high, incline their lofty fummits 
• “ over the lake, and prevent the fun’s rays from 
“ reaching its waters, except for a Ihort fpace annually, 

“ when the fun is in the inner road. 

“ The bowels of one of thefe mountains contain 
“ moft copious mines of gold, and, even its furface is 
“ thickly covered by that precious metal. The furface 
“ of the fecond mountain is covered with lilver, and 
“ it Contains alfo rich filver mines. The third contains 
“ mines of diamonds and rubies, and thefe ftones 
“ glitter on its furface. The fourth of thefe moun> 

“ tains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels; 

“ and the fifth is covered with fandal-wood, clove 

and nutmeg trees. In this aromatic mountain are 
“ three arched habitations ; one of gold, another of 
“ filver, and a third of carbuncle j and before thefe 
“ abodes grows a flowering tree one juzana high. 
“ In this delightful place dwell certain hermits, and 
“ men of eminent fanftity and morality, who appear 
“ in this world when the law of any god ceafes. For 
“ the Burma writings declare, that when a god appears, 
“ and reveals his law, men are only bound to obferve 
“ it for a fixed number of years after his death, at the 
“ expiration of which time every one is at liberty to 
“ foll'ow the law of nature. Such is the brightnefs 
“ proceeding from thefe mountains, that it excludes 
“ the darknefs of night. 

“ The water of Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor 
“ does any foul thing live on its Ihores. Neither turtle 
“ nor filh dare fwim in it ; for the water is deftined 
“ to be the drink of thofe illuftrious faints above- 
“ mentioned. Only fome Nat giants fport in the 
“ lake. 

“ On the caftern bank of Anaudat is the image of a 
Q 4 “ lion’s 

* The name, as pronounced at Ainarapura^ feemed to me to be 
Ne-ua-dat. 
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lion’s head, on the fouthern that of an elephant’s, 
on the weftern that of a horfc’s, and on the northern 
“ that of a cow’s ; and from thefe four heads are ' 
“ poured forth the dreams of four rivers'. The water 
“ which proceeds from the lion’s mouth, after making 
“ three turns round the lake, and mixing with the 
“ other waters, ruflics through the eaftern parts of 
“ Hanavunta ; and after flowing through many in- 
“ hofpitable regions, at length falls into the eaftern 
fca*. In the fame manner the waters, which pafs 
“ through the northern and weflern mouths, after 
“ running thrice round the lake, form two rivers; one 
“ falling into the weflern t, the other into the northern 
feaj;. The water which flow's from the elephant’s 
“ mouth, after turning, like the others, three times 
“ round Anaudac, runs diretUy fouth for ft xiy juzav ft, 
“ when afeending a fmall mountain, and rulhing over 
“ an immenfe rock, it forms another lake fifty jttzana 
“ in circumference ; palling thence through a fub- 
“ terraneous paflage for fi xty juz/ipa, it meets a great 
mountain (|, w'hich divides it into five large rivers, 
“ each of which has its proper name : and thefe are 
the five great rivers already mentioned, of which 
“ one is the Gun^a or Ganges.^ From each of thc;fe 
“ five rivers proceed a hundred fmall ones; in all five 
“ hundred fmall rivers. But the banks of each of the 
“ four great rivers abound in that fpecies of animal, 
from the image of whofe head its waters ruflt out of 
the Jake Anaudat. Thus the banks of the fouthern 

“ river 

This river is probably tbc Yang-tfi kyan;^^ t!u? grentcll river of Chiiui, 
and die foiiicc of which is at no great dillance from that of the Gan^a. 

+ The wellern river is no dotibt the Oxus jfihon tailing into the 
Cajp'mn Sea ; beyond which it is probable, that the Hindus in the age oi 
Bouddha knesy nothing. 

"I This is prolvthly the irnmenfe river Irlis, of which the fource is about 
1,000 miles north from iliait of the Ganges. 

II Probably Seaalick. 

To me this appears evidently to ,bc an ill-dlgeflcd account of the 
rivers, which fall into the head of the Kay of Bengal. The autliois of the 
fyflem conceived them all to come from one tiiurce, but that, by the Inier- 
veiirioti of the Seaialuk mountains, they were fepacated into the fo.ini 
wlii.h they alluinc in Ilindujtun, 
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river abounds in elephants, oftheeaftern with lions, 
of the northern with oxen, and of the weftcrn with 
horfes*.” 

This fa^ was at Amarapura often mentioned to 
me. The names of the five hills furroiinding Anm^ 
dat are, Sudajana^ Pathoda, Gandomadena, Kelajapa^ 
and Seitera. The five branches of the elephant or 
fouthern river are Gaynga, Yemuna^ Mohe, Therapoo^ 
and RawadL I am convinced that this fable, not fuf- 
ficiently undcritood, has been the foundation of the 
idea reprefented in many maps, of there being a lake 
Chiamayi from whence the Ganges, Burrampooter^ 
Ayrawade, and other great rivers, take their rife. 
This opinion was confirmed by the mention of Chiamay 
made by M, De La Loubere; but the city fo named 
by that excellent author, (as the maps I prefented to 
Sir John Shore clearly prove,) is the capital of a 
kingdom at prefent fubjefcl to the Burmas, and fitu- 
ated on the river of Siam, which arifes on the fron- 
tiers of China. 

This topography, mentioned in the books of the 
Rilhans, however incorreft, in my opinion clearly 
points out the country in which the dofclrine of Boun- 
UHA commenced. It mult have been on the banks of 
fome of the brances of the great fouthern river : and 
the northern parts of llindvjian are the moft probable. 
Bou Doha’s knowledge of geography mull have been 
very confined; but as we approach towards the place 
above mentioned, it aflumes a form fomewhat more 
particular and rational. From the accounts of the 
mountains, fnow, feas, and rivers, given by his fol- 
lowers, 

* By this account the Ganges Iltould not come through the cow’s moutlt, 
birt through the elephant’s. The Brahmens apparently have mifconceiv- 
ed this part of the fable ; and the rock called the Coro’s month, fe^ms, as 
we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our fcarch. (Ren. 
N ell’s Memoir, p. 371). The learned Paulinus has, as I have al. 
iaady mentioned, (Note | in p. 17,5), confounded the fables of the moiin- 
tains Mienmo and Hemavniila. I’erliaps in this he has followed the Brah- 
mens, from whole works chiefly his ideas Iccm to have been taken : and 
the Brahmens may diller from the Rahans as well concerning the fttuation 
of tlicle mountains, as conceiniiig the cow's mouth. 
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lowers, wc may conclude that he Was a near neighs* 
hour of Thibet : we may fiippofe, that he had feeii 
the fnowy mountains, and had heard of the great rivers 
running from thence into the Siberian, X^hinefe, and 
Cafpian feas : and from his particularizing the branches 
of the , fouthern river, we may conclude, that he 
dwelt on its banks. Had he been a native of Thibet, 
he never could have formed the grofs mifconception 
of the common origin of the Bengal and Oude ri vers, 
nor of their manner of penetrating through the Sewa- 
lick mountains. I find that fome perfons* have al- 
ledged Bouddiia to have been a native of /ina or 
JLorofan. On what reafons this opinion is fupported, 
I have not learned: but I think very ftrong ones will 
be required to invalidate this topographical argument, 
for his having been a native of the north of Hindujian. 
Upon confulting a Brahmen of Bengal, who is ac- 
quainted with the Sanferit language, he fays, that 
Bouddha was king of Rahar, which, according to him, 
is bounded on the call by the river of Moorjhedabad, 
and from thence extends to Benares, being nearly the 
fame with the foubah of Bcharf. 

As far as relates to Hindujian, ihc Brahmens have 
adopted very nearly the geographical ideas of their 
predeceflbrs the Rahdns^ : but having come I'rom 
Egypti their knowledge of the wellern parts of the 

world 


* Encyclopedia Britannira, article Samanians. This opinion may have 
originated from two paffages in the fathers with whicli I have met in Pau- 
tlNUS, ('Mus. Borg, pag. i86 187.) xai tx Vtxxrqai ru* Uegirixun 
"S^xf^avettoi OyRILL. Ai«£X. 'Vovt, 2. pag. 133. xxt 
Clemens Alexand. Stkom. lib. 1, pag. 359. The knowledge 
which the fathers of the church had of the feet of Bo uodh a, being 
chiefly obtained from fuch of the Samanians as rciided in the Perjian 
empire, and who mull have entered Iran from Hindujian by the Com- 
pton route of BaEiria, may readily account for thefe two paflages. 

+ Bon OH A, the fon of Ji na, according to the Bhagawat, would ap- 
pear at Cicala, which by a learned Hindu was faid to mean Dherma- 
ranga, near Gaya, Refcaichcs, II. 122.) But whether this 

Bo DOHA be the fame with the author of the Burma religion I do not 
know. 

;}; See a treatife by the learned Mr.ButtROwsin the Rcfcarches. 
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Vorld is much more extenfive ; nor need we require 
alny further proof for their having come from Egypt^ 
than their compleat knowledge of the Nik, which has 
been fc^ ing«!nioufly illuftrated by the learned Mr. 
WiLPORD. 

“XXX. Next to the Anaudat," continues 
“ the miflionaryj “ the moft celebrated is that called 
“ Zaddan, nearly equal in extent to Anaudat. In the 
“ center of the lake, limpid water of a carbuncle colour 
“ occupies a fpace of twenty -fivejwsiflnfl, around which, 
“ in concentric circles, are placed five gardens, each a 
juzana wide. In thefe gardens grow the various kinds 
“ of flowering trees which thrive in water. Without 
“ the lake are fields of corn, efculent feeds, gourds, 
“ and cucumbers. Without thefe fields are gardens 
“ containing every kind of fruit trees: fuch as a gar- 
“ den of plantains, producing fruit as large as an 
“ elephant’s trunk ; a garden of ratans j and the like. 
“ Laftly, without thefe gardens are fields of cotton.' 
“All thefe fields and gardens furround one another 
“ in concentric circles, and each is a juzana wide. 
“ Without thefe gardens and fields the lake Zaddan 
“ is furrounded by a mountain one juzana high, 
“ of which the furface is covered with gold refiefting 
“ a light that makes the whole lake fhine. This 
‘‘ golden mountaiti is furrounded by another fix jitza- 
“ na high, and full of carbuncles. This again is fur • 
“ rounded by a mountain five juzana high, and emit ■ 
“ ting from its fide next Zaddan a fplcndor equal to 
“ that of the fun. Round this is another mountain 
“ ionx juzana high, and Ihining like the moon. Ano- 
“ ther mountain beyond this fparkies like cryftal. 
“ And laftly come two mountains ; the one two, the 
“ other one juzana high ; and of both the interior 
“ furfaces are black. 

“To the weft of the lake Zaddan, in the golden 
“ mountain, is iituated a celebrated cave, filled with 
“ gold and jewels, and of which the mouth extends 
“ twelve juzana. To the north is another lake, fifty 
juzana in length, and as much in breadth. Its limp- 
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“ id waters nourifh various flowering trees5 and its 
fands arc the minute fragments of diamonds and 
cryftals. 

“ Between thefe two lakes grows the g^^^t Graung-^ 
“ bayn*i a tree facred among the Burmas, becaufe 
“ under its ftiade, fay they, Godama received his 
divine nature. Many fmaller trees of the fame 
“ kind furround the great Gnaung-hayn, and under 
“ the fhade of one of thefe is the king of the elephants 
“ wont to refide. This king, from the place of his 
“ abode, is often named the elephant Zadda. Eight 
“ thoufand elephants, white, red, and black, are in 
“ his train ; and he has three queens. When he goes 
“ into the lake, to wafh and to amufe himfelf, he is 
attended by all the 8,000; part of whom go before 
“ and clear the way ; others, while he is wafhing, 
“ weave crowns and belts of flowers, which, on his 
“ coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, 
“ who thus adorned returns to the great tree : the ele- 
“ phants then in proper order, lirft the white, then 
“ the red, and then the black, go into the lake to 
“ wafli themfelves : and on coming out, having adorn- 
“ ed their bodies with flowers, they go and ttand in 
“ the prcfence of their king. Then the black clc- 
“ phants plucking fome flowers from the tree, give 
“ them to their females, who , deliver them to the fe- 
‘‘ male red elephants, and thefe again to the white 
“ females, who prefent them to the king, and to his 
queens, that they may cat. Then the others dif-. 
“ perfe themfelves through the w'oods, every one 
“ finding his own food. And thus they daily pafs 
“ their time. During winter they live in the great 
“ cave above mentioned, and during fummer under 
“ the great Gnaung-bayn, which from its trunk fends 
“ forth 8,000 large roots, one for every elephant.” 
“XXXI. Near thefe fame lakes, and the live others, 
arc faid to be found many extraordinary fpecies of 

“ wild 
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Y wildbeafts, and of birds : and among others five kinds 
“ of the lion that frequents certain great forefts. The 
^'scjoft celebrated of thefe is the Won Chalaraji., whofe 
“ thV>sat.j3' '^s and feet, and the tip of whole tail, are 
“ red; and from the top of whofe head a read ftreak 
“ runs along his back, and defcendingby his lides, ter- 
“ minates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his 
“ roar is heard through an extent of thirty -three 
juzana. The other animals, when they hear the 
“ tremendous found, dare not remain in their refting 
“ places. His agility is wonderful ; and his fleetnefs 
“ fuch, that in a moment he runs a league, taking 
“ 140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un- 
“ load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his 
“ hunger, he comes out from his cave, and roars 
“ thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around for 
“ three juzana : and before the echo has ccafed, he 
has preyed on many deer, and other animals. His 
“ llrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the largeft ele- 
“ phant with the fame eafc as another lion would the 
“ timid hare. It is further faid, that this lion lleeps 
“ on his right fide, with his tail under him, and with 
“ all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 
“ if he finds that during his fleep he has altered this 
“ pofture, as a kind of punifhmeut he Hays in his 
“ cave all that day. There is alfo another kind of 
“ lion, which has a human head, but a lion’s body*. 
“ This kind is never feen but when a God appears 
“ on earth.” 

“ XXXII. In thefe regions dwells a king of the 
“ Nat B0MMAZ0+. He lives for the duration of a 
“ whole world, and his virtue is faid to be great. It 
“ is related of this king, that at a certain time hav- 
“ ing paffed through the whole world, he found all 
“ the habitations of the Nat nearly empty : for an im- 
“ menfe multitude of Nat^ as well as of men, had 
“ alTemblcd in a certain kingdom to hear Godama, 
“ who was then preaching a diviite fermon. Then 

“ great 

* This lion feems to be the Narfina of the Brahmens. 
t Page 205 of this Volume. 
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“ ^eat envy feized on the Nat king, becaufe he oK 
“ ferved all the Nat giving a preference to the holinels 
and virtue of Godama. With his fubjefts thcve- 
“ fore ht; went to a burial place in theVyu:i«jIty of 
** where Godama was preaching. After having rol- 
“ led themfclves among the allies of the dead, and 
having put round their necks broken urns, with loud 
** fiiouts, and beating on urns in place of mulical in- 
“ ftruments, they advanced to the multitude, who 
** were liftening to the preacher, in expeflation of 
diverting the attention of the hearers from the fer- 
“ mon. Many, who were of a volatile difpolitionj 
“ at the unufual found, turned afide their eyes; but the 
“ greater number neither looked afide, nor gave the 
fmalleft attention to the aftions of the Nat; and 
“ Godama himfelf continued his difeourfe, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had happened. The Nat there- 
“ fore, perceiving that his attempt to difturb Godama 
“ was in vain, retired greatly difeompofed. 

** On another occafion, when the fame great Nat 
“ Bommazo faw Godama palling, he faid to his com- 
** panions contemptuoully, and ironically, that the 
“ virtue of Godama was great; and impudently pro- 
“ poling to try which of them could perform the 
“ greateft miracle, he faid, ‘ O Godama, let each of 
“ us hide his body, and fee which will bell dif- 
“ cover the other.’ Although Godama was fcnfible 
** of the childilhnefs of fuch a trial, yet fearing, if 
“ he declined it, that^oth men and Nat would be apt 
“ to undervalue his divinity, he mildly indulged the 
“ Nati defired Bommazo to hide himfelf, and at the 
“ fame time with his hands he covered his face. The 
“ Nat prince by his power immediately changed his 
** body into a particle of fand, and penetrating into 
“ the centre of the earth too, ooojuzana deep, he there 
hid himfelf. But Godama, although he had kept 
“ his eyes Ihut, perceived every thing by the power 
“ of his divine wifdom, and going to the aperture 
through which the grain of fand had entered, he 
covered with his left hand the opening, while with 

« his 
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his right he moved the earth', and forced the Nat 
^ from iiis concealment. lie then faid, ‘ O Nat, come 
forth!’ The great Bommazo, thinking that Goda- 
“ mVw had dune this by chance, ivanted again to hide 
“ himfeir; but God ama called out, and faid, O Nat, 
do you not know, that I am acquainted with the 
“ molt fecret thoughts of your heart? Come out 
“ then, nor any longer pretend not to hear.’ Then 
the Nat perceiving that he could be- no longer hid, 
“ came out, and turning to Godama, faid, ‘ Now, in 
“ your turn, conceal yourfelf.’ Godama not con- 
“ verting his great body into a grain of fand, but into 
“ a moft minute and invifible atom. Hood upon that 
part of the Bommazo which is between the eye- 
“ brow and the eye-lid, and called out, ‘ Now feek 
“ me.’ The Bommazo hearing the voice of God.'^ma 
“ very near, immedialely opened his eyes; and when 
“ he could fee nothing near, he began to look every 
“ where after Godama. He fearched the four great 
“ iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand fmall 
“ ones ; he examined the whole ocean, and the lofty 
“ and inacceffible mountains of Zetchiavala ; from 
“ thence afeending Mienmo, he vifited the habitations 
“ of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa: he then pe- 
“ netrated into feveral other worlds; but being at 
“ length fatigued, and declaring himfelf overcome, 
“ he laid, ‘ O great Godama, no longer hide thyfelf, 
“ but appear.’ Then Godama forthwith creating a 
magnificent ladder, compofed of gold, and orna- 
“ mented with pearls, applied it to the eye of the 
“great Bommazo; and aiTuming the natural fize of 
“ his body, and the moft fplcndid ornaments, with the 
“ greateft pomp, defcen.ded to the ground from the eye 
“ of the Bommazo. This miracle being feen, the 
“ great Nat aftonilhed, threw himfelf at the feet of 
“ Godama, and humbly confeffinghis arrogance and 
“ pride, befought pardon; and from thenceforward, 
“ heveneratedBouDDHA asa God: and not only during 
“ the life of Godama, butever fince his death, this Nat 
“ has continued to worlhip him carefully and devoutly.” 

OF 
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“Of THE DESTRUCTION AND REPRO} 
DUCTION OF WORLDS. 
“XXXIII. The Burma writings aliedge three jfv,- 
mote caufes for the deftruftion of a wol^ : l\M(ury, 
“ anger, and ignorance. From thefe, by the power 
“ of .fate, arife the phyfical or proximate caufes; 
“ namely, fire, water, and wind. When luxury pre- 
“ Vails, the world i.s confumed by fire; when anger 
“ prevails, it is dilfolvcd in water ; and when igno- 
“ ranee prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Bur- 
“ mas do not fuppofe, that a world is deftroyed and a 
“ new one.inflantaneoufly regenerated; but that the 
“ deftru6Iion takes up the fpace of an AJfenchiekat^ 
“ that the reproduOion takes up another, and that a 
“ third AJJ'enchieiat intervenes between the end of 
“ the old world and the beginning of the new.” 

XXXIV. Before wc proceed to explain the 
“opinions of the Burvias concerning the dcftruQ.ion 
“ of a world, if will be necelfary to rccolleft, that 
“ they fuppofe fixty-foiir alterations in the length of 
“man’s life to happen during the c.xillence of one 
“world*. They fuppofe alfo, that almoll the whole 
“ human race perilhes at each of thole "fixty-four pe- 
“ riods, in which the length of life is reduced to ten 
“ years. And they farther fnjipol'e, that this deftruc- 
“ tion befalling the human kit»d i.s analogous to the 
“ crimes which have produced the fatal abbreviation 
“of life. Thus when luxury prevails amongll men, 
“ the greater part of them perilh by hunger, thirfl-, 
“ and wrctchedncfs: when anger i.s the cauie of Ihort 
“ life, perpetual contentions and wans arile, and the 
“bulk of mankind perilhes by the fword or fpcar: 
“ finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, man- 
“ kind, worn out by a horrid confumption, walle away 
“ to mere Ikcletons. After the greater part of men 
“ have by fuch difallers pcrilhed, a great rain falls, 
“ and fweeps away into the rivers the unburied bodies 
“and filth. Then follows a lhowcr_ of flowers and 
“ fandal-w'ood lo purify the earth: and all kinds of 

“ garments 
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** garments fall from above. The fcanty remains of 
men, who had efcaped from deftruftion, now creep 
out from caverns and hiding places, and repenting of 
“ th*ir fins, from henceforward enjoy longer lives.” 

V T HE Burmas not only conceive, that the length of 
mens’ lives is extended by virtue, and fliortened by 
vice; but alfo that moral excellence, efpecially in their 
princes, is followed by much phyfical advantage, by a fa- 
vourable change in the feafons and produClions of the 
earth, and efpecially by a great abundance of the pre- 
cious metals and ftones*. Thisdoftrine ofthe Divine 
Providence bellowing phyfical rewards upon moral 
excellence, although perhaps in many cafes prejudicial 
to the good of I'ocicty, feems to have been much ad- 
mired by the late emperor of C hina Y on G-rcmac, who 
was by no means a fuperftitious prince, but appears 
even to have rejefted all the revelations introduced by 
various fe£ls into his dominions. In confequcnce of 
fome political intrigues of the Jefuits^ as it is com- 
monly fuppofed, he had banilhed the milTionaries, 
which no doubt gave great uneafinefs to many of their 
converts. T wo governors of provinces endeavoured 
toperfuade him, that, wherever temples of the God of 
armies (probably churches) had been erefted, thofe 
provinces were exempted from locufts, and other de- 
ftrufclive vermin : other officers had mentioned to him 
different fuperftitious expedients for procuring rain. 
Inhisanfwer,of which Grosier t has favoured us with 
a tranllation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous error the 
belief that prayers offered up to pretended beings can 
remedy our affliftions : but he at the fame time lays it 
down as an infallible do6lrine, that our plains may be 
defolated by inundations, drought, or infefts, as a pu- 
nilhment inflifted by heaven on the emperor or his of- 
ficers, who having deviated from integrity and juftice, 
by that means may be brought back to a fenfe of their 
duty. Dalirdnt reges, pleBuniur Achivi. 

VOL. VI. R “ XXXV. 
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“ XXXV. But to proceed with the account of th^ 
“ dcftfuftion of a world; the Burma writings relate, 
that 1,000 years before fuch an event, a certain JDfoi' 
“ defcends from the fuperior abodes to this iflaijd^His 
“ hair is diflievelled, his countenance mournful, and 
** his garments black. He pafles every where through 
“ the public ways and ftreets, with piteous voice, an- 
** nouncing to mankind the approaching diffolution. 
“In the fame manner as the fowls of heaven and the 
“ filh of the fea, by a certain natural inftinQ:, have a 
“ foreboding of ftorms; fo the Nat in their minds per- 
“ ceivc the approach of a world’s deftruHion. Then 
mankind are ftrongly excited to an obfervance of 
“ the law, and efpecially to the performance of fuch 
“ good works, as may entitle them to afeend to the 
abodes of the Rupa^ and Arupa. Thefe good works 
“ are chiefly four: charity, the honouring of parents 
and old age, juftice, and the love of our neighbours. 
“ The Nat are thus felicitous to encourage men in ob- 
“ taining a place in the abodes Rupa and Arupa, be- 
“ caufe when the world is deftroyed by wind in confe- 
•* quence of mens’ crimes, all the habitations of Rupa 
“ and Arupa perilh : but when it is deftroyed by fire, 
“ or water, many of thefe abodes remain untouched. 

“ On hearing the terrible forebodings of the Nat, 
“ men fhudder, and with their utmoft power apply 
“ themfelves topraftifethefour above-mentioned good 
“ works. The Nat alfo who inhabit Mienmo, and the 
“ fuperior abodes, are elevated to the different Zian. 
“ The infernal beings, even the lots of whofe evil deeds 
have now expired, arc born men, and endeavour to 
“ lead fuch a life as may entitle them to a place in the 
“ Zian. It is only for the hnpious, and for infidels, that 
“ there is no falvation. T ransferred to the frigid fpaces 
“ interpofed between the different worlds *, thefe fin- 
“neisare there left to undergo eternal punifhment. 

“ Irrational 


* Page *75 of (bis Volume, 
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Irrational animals are fuppofed to perilh along with 
“ the world.” 

“ XXXVI. It has already been dated, that the 
\ “ world is dedroyed either by fire, or by water, or by 
wind. When it is to happen by fire, as foon as the 
“ Nat has ccafed to adraonilh men, a heavy rain falls 
“ from heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and 
“ produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now filled 
“ with hope, fow feed more plentifully : but this is 
“ the lad rain, not a drop falls for 100,000 years, and 
“ plants with every vegetating thing perifli. Then die 
“ all animals, and pafiing on to the date of are 
“ from thence transferred to the abodes Zian ox Arupa. 
“ The Nat of the fun and moon having now become 
“ Zian^ thefe luminaries are darkened, and vanifli. 
“ In their dead two funs arife, which are not Nat. 

. “ The one always fucceeds the other, rifing when it ’ 
“ fets; fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
“ qucntly becomes fo intenfe, that all the lakes and 
“ torrents are dried up, and not the fmalled vedige of 
“ a tree remains upon the furfacc of the earth. After 
“ a long interval, a third fun arifes. Then are dried 
“ up the greated rivers. A fourth fun fucceeds, and 
“ two being now condantly above the horizon, even 
“ the feven great lakes difappear. A fifth fun arifes, 
and dries up the fea. A fixth fun rends afunder this 
“ and the other 1,010,000 earths, while from the rents 
“ are emitted fmoke and flame. Finally, after a very 
“ long interval, a feventh fun appears, by wbidv 
“ Mienmo^ and all the inhabitants of the Naf^ are 
“ confumed; and as in a lamp, when the wick and oil 
“ are exhauded, the flame goes out ; fo when every 
“ thing in this and the other 1,010,000 worlds is con- 
“ fumed, the fire of its own accord will die away. 
“ From the lad great rain, to the final extinftion of 
“ the fire, is one Aj[enchiekat." 

“ XXXVII. Such is the manner in which the 
“ world is dedroyed by fire. When the dellrudion is 
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“ produced by water, or wind, the circumllances are 
“ very fimilar. For when water is to deftroy a world, 
“ at firft there fall very gentle fhowers, which by degrees' 
“ increaling, at length become 
“ fo prodigious, that each 
“ drop is looojuzana inmag- 
“ nitude. By fuch rain the 
“ abodes of men, and JVh/, 

“ Ibme of the Zian, and all the 
“ other million and ten thou- 
“ fand worlds, are entirelydif- 
“ folved. When a world isde- 
“ ftroyed by wind, the Nat 
“ having finifhed his warn- 
“ ings, a fine rain falls. But 
it is the laft rain during that 
“ world. After 100,000 years 
“ the wind begins to blow, 

“ and gradually increafes. At 
“ firft it only raifes fand, and 
“ fmall ftones; butat length it 
“ whirls about immenfe rocks, 

“ and the fummits of moun- 
“ tains. Then fbaking the 
“ whole earth, it diffipates this 
“ and the others, with all the 
“ habitations of the Nat, Ru- 
“ fa, and Arupa, and fcatters 
them through the immenfe 
“ extent of the fliies. 


** TiiEadjoiningplanfiiews 
“ the order in which the Bur- 
“ mas fuppofe the fucceflive 
worlds to be deftroyed by 
fire, water, and wind. 

‘‘ From this plan it will appear, that out of fixty- 
“ four limes, the world is fifty-fix times deftroyed by 

“ fire, 
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“ fire, feven times by water, and once only by wind; 
“ and that in the fame order as in the plan. The 
perpendicular lines reprefent the times of deftruc- 
tion, and the horizontal ones the proportionate 
height to which each deftru6lion reaches. Thus 
*■ when fire is the agent it reaches to the height No. i. 
“ and the five Zian are deftroyed. After a fe- 

“ ries of fixty-four dcftru£lions of the world, the laft 
“ of which happens by wind, the firft of the next fe- 
“ ries is occafioned by fire, and the fame order is re- 
“ peatcd. The world which immediately preceded 
“ this, was deftroyed by fire, which reached to the 
“ height marked No. 4.” 

“ XXXVIII. The conceptions of the JBwrmas rela- 
** tive to the reproduflion of a world now come to be 
“explained. As we have fecn, they allege, three 
“ caufes of deftruftion, fire, rain, and wind; but, ac- 
cording to them, the only caufe of reprodufclion is 
“ rain. One AJfenchiekat. after the deftrufclion of a 
world rain begins to fall like muflard feed, and in- 
“ creafes by degrees till each drop becomes 1000 
“ juzana in fizc. This rain fills all the fpace, which 
“ had been formerly occupied by the deftroyed habi- 
“ lations, and even a greater; for by the wind it is 
“ gradually infpiifated to the precife bulk of the for- 
mer worlds. The rains, thus infpiifated by the 
wind, form on their furface a cruft, out of which 
“ arife, firft, the habitations of the Zian, and then 
“ Mienmo, with all the abodes of the Nat who dwell 
near that mountain. The rain continuing to be in- 
fpiifated, forms our earth, with the mountain Zet^ 
“ chiavalui and finally all the other 1,010,000; and 
“ all thefe are exaftly in the fame difpofition, order, 
“ fituation, and form, which they had in their former 
“ exiftence. Thefe changes, both in the deftruflion 
“ and reproduftion of worlds, take place, not by the 
“ influence of any creative power, but are occafioncd 
“ by the power PamatUi which is heft tranllated by 
our word fate,” 
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“XXXIX. It farther remains to be ' explained, 

“ how the inhabitants of a new world are produced. 

“ The Burmas conceive, that on jfhe furface of the - 
“ newly-regenerated world a cruft arifes, having the 
“ tafte and fmell of butter. This fmell reaching the 
“ noftrils of the Rupa.and Zian^ excites in thefe beings 
“ a defire to eat the cruft. The end of their lives as 
“ fuperior beings having now arrived, they -aflume 
“ human bodies, but fuch as are fhining and agile, 

“ and defeend to occupy our earth, and the other 
“ 1,010,000, which are adjacent*. Thefe human 
“ beings for fome time live on this preternatural food 
“ in tranquillity and happinefs. But being afterwards 
“ feized with a defire and love for property, the nec- 
“ tarious cruft difappears as a punilhment for their 
“ crinaej and their bodies being deprived of tranf- 
“ parency and fplendour, become dark and opaque. 

“ From this lofs of light, dark night commences, and 
“ mankind arc in the utmoft perturbation : for as yet 
“ there is neither fun nor moon. Immediately how- 
“ ever the fun begins to appear in the call, diftipates 
“ the fears of man, and fills him with delight. Hence 
“ is the fun called Suria. But this joy is foon fol- 
“ lowed by new diftrefs : for the fun performing round 
“ Mienmo his daily revolution, is foon hid by that 
“ mountain, and daiknefs again commences. Men arc 
“ again afllifted by this new deprivation of light, and 
“ in perturbation exclaim, ‘ O that light, which came 
“ to illuminate the world, how quickly hath it vanifh- 
“ ed !' While they are with ardent vows defiring 
“ another light, behold in the fame eaftern region, and 
“ in the beginning of night, the moon appears accom- 
“ panied by "all the ftars, and all mankind are wonder- 
“ fully delighted. Now they fay to one another, 
“ ‘ How timely is this appearance 1 This luminary 
“ has appeared as if it had known our necelfity; let 

“ us 

* The fouls dcRined to animate human bodies are by the Brahmens 
called Brama, which is evidently the fame word with the Biamma, or firft 
inhabitants of the earth, according to the Rahans : for the Burma pro- 
nunciation makes 110 difference between r and 1. 
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** US therefore call it Zanta*.' This appearance of 
** the fun, moon, and ftars, happened on a Sunday^ 
“ kt the full moon of the month Taboun, which corre- 
' fponds partly ^ith our Marchf : and at this very 
• infiant of the fun’s appearance, every thing on the 
’ earth became fuch as it has' ever fincc continued to 
“ be. As when rice is boiled, fome of its particles 
“ will remain crude and undreifed, while the remainder 
“ is fufficiently boiled ; fo likewife, fay the Burnu^ 
doQors, by the power of Damata, or fate, part of 
the earth remains plain, part rifes into mountains, 
“ and part finks into vallies.” 

“XL. In the foregoing paragraph it has been 
“ mentioned, that on the furface of the earth there 
“ had been generated a certain cruft like butter, which 
“ bad difappeared, as foon as avarice, and the defire 
“ of property, began among men. This cruft pene* 
“ trating the interior parts of the earth, and reaching 
“ tire great rock Sila-pathavy^ converted its upper 
“ parts into mud, earth, and duft. When the buty- 
raceous cruft defeended into the earth, in its ftead 
fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo 
“ had the tafte of butter. This plant continued to be 
“ the common food of men till avarice again pre- 
“ vailed; then it difappeared. In its place, from the 
“ merit of certain good men, there came out of the 
“ earth’s bowels a kind of excellent rice already 
“ cleared of its hulk. Pots alfo filled with this rice 
grew of their own accord ; and men had only to 
“ place them on a ftone then common, which fponi- 
“ taneoufly emitted fire fufficient to boil the rice. 
“ Every where alfo were to be found meats various 
“ according to each perfon’s defire. 

“In the beginning, when men fed on the cruft, and 
“ on the climmng plant, the whole of this food was 
“ changed into flefli and blood : but when they began 
“ to eat rice, the grolfer parts of that diet required 

R 4 “ after 
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after digeftion to be evacuated. In confequence,’ 
the different canals, and organs, neceffary in the 
“ human body for evacuation, were of their own ac- 
** cord generated. After having eaten rice, men began 
“ to have luxurious defires, and the different organs 
“ of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were 
“ neither male nor female. Thofe who in a former 
life had been males, now obtained the male organs 
** of fex ; and thofe who had been women, obtained 
“ female organs. When the difference of fex firft 
“ appeared, men contented themfelves with mutual 
“ lafeivious glances : but afterwards they married. 
“ Neverthelefs there remained many virgins of great 
“ virtue, and many holy men, who were called 
MatmJJa Biamma. Thefe neither praBi fed agricul- 
“ ture, nor any mechanical art ; but only underwent 
“ the great labour of making offerings and beftowing 
alms. Thefe men long obferved inviolate chaftity : 
“ but when in the progrefs of time they perceived 
** their numbers daily leffcning, many of them, in 
“ order to raife up an offspring, contrafted marriages; 
“ and thofe who arc now called Brahmens, are de- 
“ feended from thefe laft alliances. The Mamjfa 
“ Biamma, who had retained their chaftity, were very 
“ indignant on hearing of this condubl in their com- 
“ panions j and loathing much their depravity, ever 
“ after held them in the utmoft contempt, fpit in their 
“ faces, and abhorred to have any community with 
“ them in eating, cloathing, or dwelling. From this, 
“ fay the Burma doBors, has arifen among the Brah- 
mens the cuftom of not eating or wafhing with the 
“ reft of mankind. But although the law of Godama 
“ permits marriages ; yet as, without the ttrid obfer- 
“ vance of celibacy, no perfon can arrive at Nieban, 
“ fo therefore all wife men have confidercd marriage 
as a deed not of a perfeB nature.” 

“ XLI, The Biamma, who had married, by de- 
“ grees built houfes, villages, and towns : but when 
“ they. began to multiply, there arofe among them 

“ contentions 
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“ contentions and quarrels ; for avarice prevailing^ 
“ every one confulted his own immediate intereft, 
" jwithout attending, to the injury he might do to his 
I neighbour. At length thefe difputes came to be 

.'determined by Urength; and to put a ftop to this 
“ violence, it was determined^ in common council to 
“ cleft a prince, who (houldbe able to reward accord- 
“ ing to merit, and to punifh according to the atrocity 
of crimes. And a certain man being found amongu: 
“ them, who excelled the reft in ftature and beauty, 
‘‘ and w'ho had ahvays been more obfervant of the 
“ laws than the others, this perfon was created king 
“ and lord of the earth : becaufe he had been chofea 
“ by common confent, he was called Mahasamata ; 
“ becaufe he was made lord of the earth, he was called 
“ Kattia; and becaufe he punilhed according to the 
laws, he w'as named Raza. From this Maha- 
“ samata defeended a feries of forty-four kings, of 
“ whom, according to the moft learned of the Burmas, 
“ the tenth was Godama*.” 

The account of the miflionary here is not very 
clear. It is not evident, whether Godama, as de- 
feended from M.\ha8amata, was a Brahmen ; or 
whether both princes are confidered to be defeended 
from the Biamma^ who married before the Brahmens. 
If the former be the cafe, the Rahans make their god 
to be an apoftate Brahmen : if the latter be their 
meaning, they fuppofe the Brahmens to be a feft of 
diffenters from their religion. I imagine, that little 
credit can be given to either opinion. The Rahans 
are evidently miftaken in their account of the origin 
of the Brahmens; for the averfion to eating in common 
with others does not originate with mankind, but with 
the Brahmens. I think it indeed probable, that this 
account has been lately framed by the Rahans., with a 
view of rendering odious to their followers a race of 

priefts, 

* Compare this account with the Hillory of CaJImere, p. 163 of tliis 

Volume. 
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priefts, fo formidable among ignorant people from 
their hypocrify, mortifications, and impudent pre- 
tenfions to fupernatural powers. 

I THINK that Sir W. Jones and Paulinus have 
fucceeded in proving, that the religion of iht Brahmens 
is elfentially the fame with that of the Egyptians ; and 
therefore I muft think it probable, that the two reli- 
gions had a common origin : but notwithftanding the 
etymological labours of the latter author, I muft agree 
with the former, and with M. Anquetil du Perron, 
in thinking, that Egypt is the fource from whence 
this worlhip has been fpread over a great proportion 
of the world. In faO;, during the moft remote periods, 
to which hiftory reaches, we find this religion univer- 
fally eftablilhed in Egypt. Later, but as foon as our 
knowledge extended to India., we find there eftabliftied 
two fefls : the Magi, and the Samanians, or priefts of 
Godama. We afterwards learn, that the Brahmens 
were a fet of priefts in India following nearly the fame 
worlhip with thofe of Egypt. We find them about 
the time of Christ gaining a fuperiority over the 
worlhippers of Bouddiiaj and about nine hundred 
years afterw'ards, we find them totally overthrowing 
his doctrine in its native country *. That the Vedas, 
which arc commonly fuppofed to be the oldeft books 
of the Brahmens, are inferior in antiquity to the time 
of Bouddha, is evident from the mention which they 
make of that perfonage. The ftrongeft objetfion 
agaiuft this opinion of the Egyptian origin of the 
Brahmenical worlhip, appears to me to be the cofmo - 
graphy of the Brahmens, the fame nearly with that 
of the Rahans, and in my opinion evidemly 
framed in the north of Hindvjlan. A folution of 
this difficulty may however be given. We may 
readily fuppofe the Brahmens to have been a colony 
of Egyptians, W'ho formed their firft ettabliihments in 

the 


• Pace 165 of this Volume, 
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the vicinity of Bombay* ; and by degrees engrafted 
their fuperftition on the ignorance of the Hindis^ 
adapting the African deities and miftical philofophy 
to the Ajiatick fables and heroes, and carefully intro- 
ducing the Egyptian call and ceremonies with all 
their dreadful confequences. 

“The Bttrma doftors,” continues the miffionary, 
admit of fourclafles ofmen : the firft, defeendedfrom 
“ Mahasam ATA, are princes ; the fecond, defeended • 
“ from the Manitjfa Biamma^ who married, are the 
Brahmens ; the third, defeended from fuch men as 
“ married before the Manujfa Biamma, are the Salhe 
“or rich: in the fourth clafs, caWed Suchive, arein- 
eluded all other men, merchants, artificers, labour- 
ers, and the like.'’ 

This opinion might be fuppofed to imply, that the 
feQ; of Bouddha admitted of call, in a fimilar man- 
ner with that oi the Brahmens i but as far as relates 
to its followers in the Burma empire, and in Siam^ £ 
can aflTure the reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable 
a diltintlion is utterly unknown, except by report, 
and from the example of the Hindus fettled in thofe 
countries. At what time then was the doftrine of call 
eftabli filed in Pliny is the only antient 

author to whom on this fubjett I can at prefent refer. 
He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Indian 
nations, which he calls t/tVa multipartita: but from what 
he fays, it would not appear to have been univerfal 
at the time he received his intelligence : neither is it 
by any means clear, that his vitamultipartita means call. 
It is to be obferved, that all Roman citizens followed 
nearly the fame manner of life : they were foldicrs 
and ftatcfmen ; and when not employed in either of 

thefe 

•The images In the cave at Elephanta appear to me, now that I am 
acquainted with the fubjctl, evidently to be thofe of the gtxls of the Brah^ 
mcns», I well remember, when 1 viewed them, (although then quite un- 
acquainted with the controverfics concerning their origin), that I was 
flruek with the African appearance of their hair and features; and con- 
ceived them to have been the work of Sesostris, as I had imbibed the 
vulgar idea, that they were not the idols of the Brahmns. 
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thefe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land.' 
To them therefore a diftinSion of profcflions in the 
citizens of a ftate would appear ftrange: and I am apt 
to think, that the vita multipartita of Pliny more re- 
fembles the divifion of ranks and profeflions among 
the Burmas, or in modern Europe, than it does the 
caft of the Brahmens. The pafl'age 1 allude to is, 
“ Namque vita mitioribus populis Indorum multipartita 
“ degitur. Alii tellur em exercent, militiam alii ca- 

peffiint, merces alii fuas evehunt, refpublicas optimi. 
“ ditijfimi temperant, judicia reddunt, regibus ajjident. 
“ Quintum genus celebrata illic, et prope in religionem, 
“ verfae fapientiae dedihm, voluntaria femper morfe vi- 
“ lam, accenjo prius rogo, finil*. Ununt fuper hcec ejl 
*^femiferum, ac plenum laboris immenji, et quo fupra 
“ diBa continentur, venandi ekphantes domandique, 
“ lis arant, Us invehuntur, hac maxime novere pecu- 
“ aria : Us militant dimicantque pro Jinibus.V' It is 
to be obferved, that this defeription neither agrees 
well with the prefent divifions of the different cafts, 
nor does it call the XcdancH Brahmens ; on the contra- 
ry, Pliny fpeaks of the Brachmanx not as a clafs 
or order in fociety, but as a nation, or as a name 
common to many nations. He mentions, that Sene- 
ca had attempted to procure the names of all the peo- 
ple inhabiting India, and had aBually heard of one 
hundred and eighteen nations. The moft confidera- 
ble of thefe he afterwards enumerates : “ Gentes, quas 
“ memorare non pigeat, Ifmari, Cofyri, Izgi, et per 

juga Chijiotojagi, multarumque gentium cognomen 
“ Brachmanx quorum Maccocalingx, flumina Pumas et 

C.aina,s ( quod in Gangem influit) ambo navigabilia.’^^' 

This 

* It is to be obferved, that this manner of ending life, attributed to the 
learned of antient India, more rcfemblcs that in iiic among the priells of 
Prjit (Lou herb’s Relalion du Siam) than it does that recommended 
by ilie Brahmens, who according to Abul Faeii, [Ayeen Akbery) 
think it meritorious to terminate life by cutting the throat at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Jumna, or by expoling themfelves to the alligators 
at the mouth of the holy river. 

+ Nat. Hill. L. 6, c. sg. Nat. Hill. L. 6, c. 17. 
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This circumftance furprizes me, as the general recol- 
leftion ol my reading induces me to believe, that the 
Brahmens, as a religious feft, had been crtabliftied in 
India before the time of Alexander, from whofe 
expedition Pliny’s knowledge of the northern parts 
of is chiefly derived. To thofe who have 

an opportunity, I leave it to determine the time when 
Brahmen came to be the name applied to the religious 
of India. With Pliny it feems to be analogous to the 
Brahmens of Kiijhup*, or perhaps the Biafnma of the 
Rlihansf. Mr. Hahington has fiiggcllcd to me, fince 
I wrote the above paflage, that all the countries in 
which Brahma was worfliipped might be called Brah- 
menical, an opinion which I think not improbable. 
If it be juft, it will fliow the progrefs made by the 
Brahmens in India in the fourth century before the 
birth of Christ. 

■ “ XLII. It being admitted, that all mankind are 

“ the offspring of the fame ftock, namely of the Bi- 
“ amma,'w\io defeended from the abodes of the Riipa; 
“ a certain Burma doftor alks, why there is not the 
“ fame language among all nations; and whence ari- 
“ fes that variety of manners, religions, complexions, 
“ and features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants 
“ of this earth? This fame dottor thinks he anfwers 
“ this queftion, by faying that the firft inhabitants of 
“ the world, after having greatly multiplied by raar- 
“ riage, were forced to emigrate into various parts of 
“ the earth; and as in thefe the climate, air, water, 
“ natural produftions, and temperature, are extremely 
“ difierent, fuch circum,ftances could not have failed 
“ to produce an effeft on the manners, religion, and 
“ appearance, of thofe who were under their influ- 
. “ ence. For if in one kingdom the inhabitants vary 
“ in ftaturc and colour, how much more evident mull 
“ this difference be amongft the inhabitants of remote 
“ countries ? .\nd as children defeended from the 
.“fame parents are called by different names; fo of 

•‘the 

, f Page 164 of this Volume, + Pages 245 & 248 of this Voi'inie, 
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“ the defcendants of the Biamma, feme are called 
Burmas, fome, Ct^ays^ fome Ptgueje^ and fpme 
Siammefe, He alfo alleges, that, according to a 
“ perfon’s lot of good or evil deeds, he is born either 
“ a Burma^ or a Siammefe^ or a European. It fome- 
“ times alfo happens, that he who was at firft born 
“ of an ignoble family, ftiall afterwards be born of an 
“ illuftrious race: but this not from his original lot 
of nativity, .but from fome accidental good works. 
“ For diverfity of names the fame author thus ac- 
“ counts. It may fo happen, fays he. that the fame 
perfon, according to the different afctions he may 
“ have performed, may be confidcred in different 
“ points of view, and thus obtain different appclla- 
“ tions;- and this he confirms by the example of Go- 
“ dama, who, according to his various attributes and 
“ excellencies, is called by various names. 

“ The fame author inquires, by what power and 
“ caufe the various kinds of t,rces and herbs have 
“ appeared in the world ? He fiippofes them to have 
“ arifen from the feeds of the antecedent world con- 
“ tained in that rain by which the new earth was 
** reproduced. The fame however he docs not ven- 
“ ture to affirm of the mines of gold, lilver, and 
“ precious ftones, which he alleges have not from 
the beginning exifted in the world, but have origi- 
“ nated from the virtues of good men. Thus when 
“ jull and upright princes reign on earth, and when 
“ many men are celebrated for fanfiity and virtue, 
then the tree Padeza appears ; from the heavens 
“ fhowers of gold and precious ftones defeend ; in 
“ the bowels of the earth many mines of gold and 
“ lilver arc difeovered ; the fca alfo throws up on its 
Ihores various kinds of riches, and whatever is 
“ fown comes to perfeftion. On the contrary, when 
“ unjuft; kings have reigned, or when men have neg- 
“ letted the laws, not only have new riches remained 
“ undifeovered, but all the old wealth has difappeared; 
“ the mines of gold and lilver have been exhaufted ; 
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** and the fruits of . the earth have become of fuch 
a noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind 
“ misfortune, difeafe, and peftilence.” 

Such are the general doflrines of the fe6l of Boun- 
DHA, as extrafted from the writings of the R&hans 
by Sangermanoj doftrines which, although intended 
to lead mankind to the performance of good works, 
are involved in the moll puerile and abfurd fables. 

The religion of the Burmas is lingular, as exhi- 
biting a nation conliderably advanced from the rude- 
nefs of favage nature, and in all the aftions of life ' 
much under the influence of religious opinions, and 
yet ignorant of a Supreme Being, the creator and pre- 
ferver of the univerfe. The I’yttem of morals how- 
ever recommended by thefe fables, is perhaps as good 
as that held forth by any of the religious doftrines 
prevailing among mankind. The motives alfo by 
which thefe fables ‘ Ixcite to good works, unite the 
temporal nature of the Jewi/k law to the future 
expeftations of the Chrijlian difpenfation : while hav- 
ing adapted the nature of the rewards and punilhments 
to the conception of our prefent faculties, they have 
all the power of the Mohamedan paradife ; and having 
proportioned thefe punilhments and rewards to the 
extent of virtue or vice, they polTefs the juftice of 
the Roman purgatory, but without giving to priefts 
the dangerous power of curtailing its duration. 
Bouddiia has no doubt given to the bellowing alms 
on the clergy a conlpicuous place among the virtues : 
but his clergy for fupport are entirely dependant on 
thefe alms; as they have not ventured to propofe any 
Hated, lalling, or accumulating property, being an- 
nexed to their order; nor have they alfumed to them- 
felves any rank or power in the management of fecu- 
lar affairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour 
virtue to the rank of an important duty, and the 
merit which we lliall find given to the ceremony 
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of pouring forth water on certain occafions, there is 
perhaps no confiderable objeftion to any of die 
morality recommended by Godama, unlefs it be hiu 
confidering it criminal to put any animal to death for 
the ufe of man*j and his reprefenting celibacy as a 
kind of virtue, or at Icaft as a more perfccl ftatc than 
marriage : an idea, though common to fome of the 
authors of prevailing religions, yet certainly produc- 
tive of much mifery, and of the worft confoquences. 
It mull however be confelfcd, that the pratlice of 
morality among the Burmas is by no means fo correfl, 
as might be perhaps expefled among a people whofe 
religious opinions have fuch an apparent tendency to 
virtue. In particular, an almoft total want of veracity, 
and a molt infatiable cruelty in their wars and punifh- 
ments, are obfcrvable among them on the lligliteft 
acquaintance. 

H.wing now conftdcrcd in a general manner the 
religion and fciencc of the Burmas, I niuH. defeend 
fomewhat more to particulars: and in giving an ac- 
count of their faith, I cannot follow a better guide 
than the treatife of the Zarauo. It will give the 
reader not only a faithful abridgment of the religious 
doQrine of the Rahiins, but will alfo lliow him the 
progrefs made by the bell informed priells of the 
country in the art of compolition and inlhudion. 

But as a preface to this treatife, 1 mull here infort 
fome obfervations on the hillory and name of the 
god. 

The author of the Alphaletum Tibet anvm fuppofod 
Bouddha to have been the fame with the Jesus of 
iha Manicheeans ; and father Paulinos, in his triumph 
over this abfurdity, denies that any fuch perfon ever 
exilted. Entirely neglecting the authority of the 

numerous 

* The worlhippcrt of Godama do not look on any animal food as 
unclean : it is only the depriving it of life which they regard as criminal. 
Accordingly they eat all manner of carrion, and many dilgufting reptiles 
are their favourite food. 
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numerous fe€l of Bocodha* who all fuppofc him to 
have really lived, and to have been an Indian prince, 
<he learned CarmeUk from feme coincident attiibutes 
believes BounoHAand HbrMas to have been the fame. 
He fuppofes them, as well as all the other gods of the 
* Greeks and Brahmens, not to have been real beings, 
bill perfonifications of the elements and heavenly 
bodies. In applying this fuppofition to Bouodha, 
as worfliipped by the Rahans, he quite overlooks the 
eflential difference of their making Gooama an only 
God, and that the do^rine of perfonification neceffa- 
rily implies polytheifm, a fyftem of belief held in ab- 
horrence by thefe pricils.. I think it a more probable 
opinion, when the Brahmens introduced their doctrine 
into Htndujlan, that they could not venture to deny 
the divinity of the god of the country ; but on com- 
paring his attributes with thofe of their different gods, 
that they alleged him to be the fame with their Toth ; 
and by adopting him and his titles into the lift of their 
deities, and many of the prejudices of bis follower^ 
into their capacious fyftem, they greatly facilitated 
the progrefs of their doftrine. It is true, that the 
various accounts of Godama, faid to be given in the 
legends of the different nations following his religion, 
agree fo little together, that they can hardly be made 
matter of hiftbrical evidence. But many of thefe dif- 
ferences may have arifen from the miflakcs of travel- 
lers j and it is only by procuring faithful tranflations of 
the different legends, that we can be enabled to deter- 
mine what credit is due to their contents. In the mean 
time I muft fay, that I know of no plaufible rcafon 
for believing that Godama did not exift, and was not 
an Indian prince, as his followers univerfally allege. 
The father, although a cathoUck, feems to found his 
objeflion on the fuppofition, that mankind could ne- 
ver be fo abfurd as for any length of time to worftiip 
a man.* But the whole difficulty of J^aulinus is 
VOL. VI. S removed 


• Mtts, Sorg. page 37. 
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rei»oyed by tbe do6)fcrine of Gqdama. J^s followed 
^re, ftriaiy fpeaking, atheifts, as they , fuppofe every 
thing to arife from fate; and. ;their gods are .merely, 
men, who by their virtue, acquire fnpi^e happinefs, 
and by their wifdom become esntitled to impofe a law 
on all living beings; . If the Boukdha of the Rahans ' 
Were merely the. geniyis of the ^planet Mercury, as 
Pau MN us fo violently urges,* why do. his. followers ' 
place his abode' or palace, in the lovrefi habitation of 
Naif among beings equally liable With mankind to 
old age, mifery, change, and. gravity ??, That the Egyp- 
rinn religion Was allegorical,' I,rhink, the learned fa- 
ther, with many qiher Writers, haVe rendered extemely 
probable j and confequently I- think that, the doftrine 
of the Srahinens has in a conlidcrablh meafnre the 
fame fource: but I fee no rgafon from thence to fup- 
pofe, that BouDDfiA, Rama, KiSH-sN, . and other gods 
of may not haye cxifted as men ; for I have al- 
ready ftated it as probable, when the Brahmens arrived 
in India, that they adapted their own religious doc- 
trine to the heroes and fabulous hiftqry of the coun- 
try. Neither do I think it altogether impollible, that 
even in Egypt, the priefts, ■ who at 6rft introduced the 
worlhip of the elements and heavenly bodies, after- 
wards applied to thefe deities the names of fuch per- 
fons as were moft Celebrated among their country- 
men, and intermingling the legendary tales concerning 
thefe perfonages with their own myftical philofophy, 
produced that abfurd mafs of theology, by which a 
great part of mankind have been fo long fubjugated. 

DiypERENT learned men have fuppofed Bouddha 
to have been the fame with Noah, Moses, or Si* 
j>HOAs, thirty-fifth king of Egypt: hut as I have not at 
prefent accefs to the works of .HuEx, Vossius, or 
Tourmont, I do not know on what reafons fucli 
fuppofrtibns have been fbpned. . Sir W. Jones fup- 
pof^d Bou&niiA to have been the fitnie with Sesac or 

•- Sesost^is, 

Unh fig. 
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SrsOsTRiSj king of Egypfi Who by conqueft fpread 

“ & new fyftcm of religion and philofophy, from the 
Nile to the Gangis, abcfttt t,ooo years before 
“ Chricst*.” The affinity of the religioh of Egypt 
with the prefent fuperflition of Hindiijiant and the 
fatal refemblance of the words Sesao and Sakya, one 
of the natnes of CSodama, feem to have given rife to 
this fuppofition. In trty opinion, however, no two 
religions can be well more different, than that of the 
Egyptian polytheift, and that of the Burma unttariaq. 
Slsac or '^EsosTRis is indeed placed by antiquarians 
at the time to which the learned judge alludes : but 
I fhal! hereafter have occafion'to Ihow, that, according 
to the moft probable accounts, the origin of the reli- 
gion of GohAMA ought to be referred to a much later 
periodt. That the religion of the Brahmens was 
introduced from Egypt^ I have already mentioned as 
an opinion highly probable)}; : but I fufpeft that this 
happened by no means fo early as the time of Sesos- 
TRis, whofe objed in his military expeditions appears 
rather to have been plunder, and the capture of Haves, 
than the propagation of religipib or philofophy. The 
perfecution of the Egyptian priefts by CAMBYsts is a 
more likely period for any very extenfive emigration 
into India ; at the fame time it is not improbable, that 
the Egyptians, who before this traded to India, had 
prcvioufly communicated fome knowledge of their 
fcicnce to the Hindus. 

It muft be obferved that the god, of whofe dodrine 
we are now going to give an explanation, has a great 
variety of names, which are apt to produce much 
confufion. Godama or Kodama is the raoft common 
appellation among his worihippers in India beyond 
the Ganges. It feems alfo to be common among the 
Hindus, and by Sir William Jones copying 1 fup- 
pofe from the Sanjcfit, is written Gotamas.}] This 

S 2 name 

* AfeUick Refearclies, II, 380. 

+ See note + in page 265 of this voluiBe» 

:f See page 148 of this volume. 

1 ( Afiaiitk Rclearches, IV, 170. 
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name Pauhnus informs us may be written Oodama 
or Gaudama, and literally fignifies cow-herd, but 
metaphorically king*. It has ho\\ ever been mentioned 
to me, on the authority of a pundit belonging to our 
fupreme native comt Bengal^ that the meaning of 
Godama is eminently wife, a fage. Somon a, the name 
prefixed to this appellation by M. De la Loubbre, 
fignifies that he had adopted the drefs of a Rahcin, as 
1 was informed by Mue-daung Slieagio, an in- 
telligent Siammeft painter at AmarUpira, , The fame 
circumllance is implied by BuRA-zAVNnuj one of the 
moft common titles beftowed on him ' in the Burma 
empire s for his images are almoil always in the drefs 
of a RShan. Many other appellations are given to 
Godama from the poftures in which he is reprefented 
in^his various images. Thus a famous image at Povgan 
is named An an da, which fignifies plenty, from its 
fuppofed efficacy in producing that bleffing. 

In the Pah language, and among the Cingakfe^ a 
common name for this divinity is Bouddha. This 
Mr. Cha-mbers witesBuDDOut, Paulinus BuDHAt» 
and from thefe two authors I have collefled the fol- 
lowing con options of that name. Budda, or Butt a, 
of Beausobre and Bochart, Bod of the Arahians^ 
Booda of Edrisi, Boutt(» of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and B.\outh of M. Glntil. This name is faid to 
bean appellation expreffive of wifdom|. I can readily 
agree with thefe two learned men, that the Pout of 
the Siammefe, Pout, Pott, Poti, Pop of the natives 
of Thibet^ and the But o( tht Cocliinckineff^ may alfo 
be corruptions of Bouddha. The Siammefe painter 
told me, that the moft common name for Godama 
among his countrymen is Pouttee Sat, which he 
interpreted into Buraloun, a common appellation 
among the Burmus. Among thefe indeed I very rarely 
heard Bouddha ufed, probably becaufe Buraloun has 

the 

* Mtts, Borg, page 8, + Afialtok Rctcarchc?, I, 142. 

Paviisjus Mus. Boyg, page yt. 

3 SiEPriCNs’s trandation of Faria y Souaa, II, pige 4 , 
chap. iQ, par. a 6 . 
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tke fame meaning. Mr. Chambers, following M.’ 
Gentil, and followed by pAbnnus, 9 onreives the 
Fo or Foiti of the Chinefe to be ajfo a corruption of 
Bouodha. The etymology is here fo forced, that 
I do not think it merii^s great attention : yet I allow it 
to be a probable opiition, although not completely 
eftabliCh^, that Fo andBoonutfA are the fame god*. 
The derivation of Taautos, Toth, or Tooth, the 
Egyptian name for Hekmes, from the fame word 
Boudjjha, t feems to me perfcflly fanciful : andl muft 
entirely dilfent even from the rational Mr. Chambehs, 
when he fuppofea BoWddha to be the fame with the 
WoDEH of the Scandinavians. No two religions furcly 
can be more totally dilFereutj nor can I conceive it 
to be a fuljicicnt proof of a common origin, that the 
fame day of theweek is called after the two gods. No 
circumftance indeed feems to have occafioned more 
miftakes among the antiquarians, than from one or 
two coincident attributes to fuppofc two divinities of 
dilFcrent nations to be the fame*, an error adopted by 
all the Greeks and Romans^ whether from refpeft to 
their gods, or from national vanity. 

AcoNsiDi degree of confufion is to be found 
in the vanous accounts of the religion of the Chinefe. 
Grosier, the lateft author on the fiibjcft, with whom 
I have met, feems by no means to have had good in- 
formation. I know well that fome of the Rrahmemcal 
gods are worfhipped in China^ having fecn their images 
in that great temple oppofite to Canton, which was the 
palace of the latt native princes of the Chinefe empire. 

1 have lately feen fome elegant drawings of the Chinefe 
gods, belonging to the Reverend Mr. Brown, of 
CalctUta : and as far as I can trull to my memory, they 
appear to be very exafl reprefentations. Althougli 
the Chinefe have given to thefe idols their own fea- 
tures, and drefs, with new names, yet there can be no 
doubt of their being the fame with the gods of the 
Brahmens. Among them YoU-loe-fat, the god of 

S 3 vifUom, 

* See note + in page 268 of this volnme, 
t Pau LINUS Mus* page 73, 
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ha? a very ftrong refemblance to the images 
of Gooama; and perhaps the CAin^ ambaffdors, ap 4 
their fuitc, v 4 iom I fawat ^w^tfCj^wra^^orfliippingthe 
images, of BoyoDiiA, cpnccived the two deities to be 
the fame. When in the firft century of the Ckrijlian 
sera th^ fupcrftition of a (Jhinefe monarch had intro- 
duced into his dominions the religion of the flrahmns, 
his fucccfi'ois were too juft to hinder tliCir fabjefcls 
from worfiiipping what gods they thought proper; but 
they Were too wife to admit the Brahmens as priefts, 
or to tolerate their intriguing fpirit, or their deteftabje 
fyftero of government : a conduQ: entirely ftmikr to 
that wifely adopted towards the JefuiU by the late 
emperor Yong-tchiitg. On the whole I am inclined 
to believe, that the religion moft commonly profefftd 
by the vulgar Chinefe, has nearly the fame aihyity to 
that of the Brahmens^ which the fefl of quakers has 
to our eftablijhed church. It is true, that they ha\e 
BonzeSf or regular priefts : but thcleare neither Bf^h^ 
menSi nor are they acknowledged by the Behans to 
be legitimate priefts' of BounDiiA, But the wor- 
ihip of thefe Brahwenical gods, as communicated to 
the Chintfe, is quite diftinfct from that of Godama. 
Whether the god Fo be one of thefe gods of the 
Brahmens^ or whether he be Shaka, or whether all 
the three be diftin&, I will not prefurae, for want of 
fufl&cient information, to affert: but there is a great 
probability, that a very confiderable fed among the 
Chimfe worOiip Godama under the name of Shaka, 
or, as the Porlvguffe write it, Xaca. 

Tub led of Bouddha is laid by forac to have been 
introduced into C/tt«n in the )ear of our seta 63*. 
Others allege, that this event did not happen till the 
yc^r 5ip: and that the apoftlc was a certain Darma, 
third Ion of an Jndian king, the twenty-eighth 
m defccqt from Shaka, or as, the Dutch write, 

SjAKA. 

•Faria y Sott^A tran(latcdbySiFFiirN''s, tl. p.4,C. XVI.par. 12. 

Cromer's uncral derir^lion of China, II, 2 1 5. 
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SfAKA.* The name 'Shaka Sir Wiiliam Jones 
wrote Sakya, and Paulinus Shakya. It fignifies, 
according to that learned etymologift, the cunning, 
the god of good and bad fortune t. From China the 
religion of Shaka feems to have fpread to Japan^ 
Tonquin^ Coehinchina, and the tnoft remote parts of 
Tartary. 

It muft however be obferved, that the religion of 
Cochinchina, deferibed by Boiret^J; as that of Bor* 
THAT-DAtNA, NhiN-NHUC Ot ThxCA MaONI-EHUT, 
and alleged to have been introduced from Ctykn in the 
reign of the Chinefe tm^eror MinU-de, feeras to differ 
in many effentiai circumftances from the doftrine of 
the Burma R&hms. The Cochinckinefe are alleged to 
fuppofe, that But created the heavens, the earth, and 
indeed the whole univerfe; and from Boiret’s men» 
tioning that they adore But as the principal deity, We 
may infer, that they allow of other gods. The priefts 
of the Cochinckinefe are alleged to be pretenders to the 
arts of magic, enchantment and necromancy, and to 
implore the djyinity to affift them in fttch deceptions. 
In thefe circumftances the worfhip of But in Cochin- 
china differs from that of Bouodha in Ava; and I 
fufpea, that there, as well as in CAiwn, the prevailing 
vulgar religion is the worlbip of the gods of the 
Brahmens freed from the do 8 rine of caftj and that 
Bouddha is with them the favourite god, as different 
members of the Egyptian theocracy m dift'erent places 
met with very different degrees of refpe61. Still how* 
ever the accounts I have feen of the vulgar religion in 
thefe eaftern regions are very unfatisfa 6 lory> and the 
hints given us by Alenander of Rhodes, || concern* 
ing the do 6 trine of Tkicca in Tonkin and Cochinchina, 

S 4 bca^ 

• KxMpra*, Aman. Extl. 6 q 8 , » quoted in Haeuis's voy* 

JgeSy I. 543. 

+ Mus. Borg, pag.8o, t Pavixn v? Mus, Botg, paj. 89 et % 

I DtStonariumArumiHcum Rqw, 16^1, p»ge 
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bear a much ftronger refcmblance to the worfliip of 
the Ralians, than the accounts of Boiret. 

Thljc various names applied to the god, of whom I 
am treating, are all appellatives, expreffing his various 
attributes, as we ufe the terms, almighty, the moft 
high, and other fioiilar phrafes, to denote the Creator 
of theunivcife. Many other appellations of Boud- 
DiiA may be feen in Paui inus, who copies them from 
the Amatajinhai) a work of the Hindm ; but as I do not 
know, that'thcie titles are ever bellowed on Godama 
by thofe who worlhip him as the only god, I ftiall 
forbear to enumerate them. ' ' 

The name by which this divinity was called on 
earth, was probably Duerma or Dharma rajah; al- 
though it muR be obferved, that among the Hindus it 
has never been cuRomary to call any prince by his 
proper name. This cuRom has been communicated 
to the Burmas with Rich Rrength, that it is almoR im- 
poffible to learn the name of any prince during his 
reign. His titles only can lawfully be mentioned; 
and the law is enforced with fuch rigour, that Burmas^ 
even in Calcnfta, Ihudder when requelied to mention 
the dreadful name; nor am I fadsfied, that cither 
Captain Symes, Ur I, could ever procure the real 
name of the reigningmonarch. Dhi,r.ma rajah fignifics, 
according to Paulinos, the virtuous or beneficent 
king,* and may be only a title beRowedon thatprince, 
whofe real name, as bis reign Rill continuc.s, it may 
not be lawful to mention. This ctymoiogiR alfo al- 
leges, that the name Hermes muR be derived from the 
Sanferit word Dherma, lignifying virtue or benefi- 
cence : although interpreter was imagined to be the 
meaning of this word by the Greeks, as the father pro- 
bably would fay, owing to their ignorance of the 
Savtferdam, as he has chofen to name the language of 
sht Hindus. His opinion however is fiippoi ted with 
ingenuity; and the word which Winckelmann 
luckily found upon two old' pots in Italy, is by no 

‘ means 

• Mus, Borg, page 75. 
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means a weak fwpport -to an etymological teafoiter. 
Having thus cmleavouied to colled the various ap- 
pellations beftowed on the god of the Burmas, I pro- 
ceed with tlie tranflation of ' 

A SHORT VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF 
GOEAMA*, 

“ A cATHQLicK bilhop, refiding at Ava fometime 
“ ago, alkcd the chief Rdhan, called aoob ura,^ 
** give him fome fliort trcatilc, which would explain 
“ the,heuds of the law taught by Ooda.ma. The 'La- 
“ rado, willing tofatisfy the bilhop, wrote for his ufe 
“ the following treatife^ 

“ The gods who have appeared in this prefent 
“ world, and who have obtained the perfed ftate 
Nubani are fourj Cuauchasam, Gonaoom, Oaspa^ 
“ and Godama. 

“ Q. Of which of thefe gods ought the law at prefent 
“ to be followed? 

“ A. Of the god Godama. 

“ Q. Where is the god Godama? 

“ A. Godama, at the age of thirty-fivc years, having 
“ attained divinity, preached his law for forty- 
“ five years, and brought lalvation to all living 
“ beings. At eighty years of age he obuinco 
“ Nieb(in, and this happened i^bz years ago.t 
“ Then Godama fiid, After I fliall have departed 
“ from this earth, 1 will preferve my law and difci- 

“ pies 

* I HAVE little doubt, but that the author of this, trcatlle was the lanu* 
Zarado who wrote lie Cmpinchur kgis Bannano)im, of which 
Paiii iNus gives us au account, 'lie tieaufe howestr t'anJlatcd by- 
SAN gepm^no docs not contain fevctal of the urcumdandes faid to be 
ment'oned m that of tlie nuifoum of the libe^ and learned cardinal 
Bohoi A, 

+ 1 AH not reitain whchei tlie original means, that Qodama died 
EgGa ycais iK’fi le the peuod at which the bilhop received the book from 
theZAKVuo; oiwlicdiu, in trandating it, father Sangermako re- 
duced the t ne to the ycai 1 795 in which 1 faw him : I believe the latiei 
to lx th« cilc, aliliough tlie dmeRtnea will not he peat, as the bilhop dud 
at a lew years ago. Much itafomng of Su Win Siam Jonfs on 
the age in which Bouodua lived, may' be feen in the A/iatu.k Refcairhes, 

(H. 
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“pies for livethoufand years: aad he commanded 
“ that his images and relics Ihonld be worlhipped, 
« which has accordingly been ever fince done- 
** Q. In faying that Go dama obtained what 

“ is underftood by that word? 

“ A. When a perfon is no longer fuhjeft to any of the 
“ following miferics, namely, to weight, old age, 
“ dileafe, and death, then he is faid to have ob- 
tained Nteban, No thing, no place, can give us 
“an adequate idea of N’cban: we can only fay, 
“ that to be free from the four abovementioned 
“ mifencs, and to obtain falvation, is Nieban. In 
»• the fame manner, as when any perfon labouring 
“ under a feverc difeafe, recovers by the affiftance 
“ of medicine, we fay he has obtained health : but 
** if any perfon wilhes to know the manner, or 
“ caufe of his thus obtaining health, it can only 
“ be anfwercd, that to be redoied to health figuifi :s 
“ no more than to be recovered from difeafe. In 
“ the fame manner only can we fpcak of Nieban, 
“ and after this manner God am a taught. 

« g. Is not Godama the only true god on the face 
“ of this earth i 

“ A, Godam V 

fll, page i**!, and ihe fbllo^ving). It would appear h; thii, tliat tk 
Brahnens diltcr foine thoufands of yean, in thar accounts of the tunc of 
hi, appeaiante. From theimmenloaiiauoiwof tunc in ilh' chionologv of 
the Brahitu u, no truft can rauonally lie put m flieir account. The opinion 
of theChnefi ftate, Siiakv to lia\e lived 1028 ycais before Ch»i-t: 
but as this opinion tan onl> be lounded on the authority of the Indians, 
who introduced the worflup of Bouddha into China, it proves no more 
than the Inman idea, at the tune’ otlierwife ii would deferve much credit. 
G j, o R o 1, from the writings of Viiia, K^uce, the ara of B O o D ii H a to tlie 
year 959 before CtiR tsi. If I am n^ht 1.1 ray tonjefture, the Zar 
bo’s 2362 Bur,na yean, equal to nearly 2341 of the Jukan reckoning, 
would place the death ot Goorma 546)6815 liefoie Christ. Tlie 
iiammifi, whofe vulgar «i a commences with tliedciih of Godama, make 
that i-vent to have luppenetl in the year 544, l' Rdahon du Royame de 
SMm,parlA.nz ia Lorarur, 11 , 160,) within two years of the 
Zarado', eftimatc. Vac Cmgakfe, acconUng to M.. IIaringtok, 
make thearaof Godama's death S42yearsl)efiw C hrist. Paulinos, 
calculating fiom the date given m the Bor^^pan maimfciipt, reduces the 
period four year, : andtn all fuch .different cs of opinion, the 
faCA to follow K the luell date, as molt likely to approach the tiuth. 
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** A- Godama is the only true and pure god, who 
knows the four laws eaUed Sifza^ and who can 
“ beftow Nicban, In the fame manner as on the 
deftrufiion of a kingdom many arife, who aipim 
to the throne, and who alTvune the royal infigina; 

** fo when the time fixed for the duration of the 
law preceding Godama had ejtpired, and it had 
been prophefied for a tboufand years, that a new 
god was about to appear, fix man before the 
“ coming of Godama pretended, that they were 
gods, and each of them was followed by five 
“ hundred difciples. 

Did thofc falfc gods preach no doBvine ? 

“ A. They did preach : but that* which they taught, 

“ was falfe. 

g- What did they teach? 

“ A. One taught, that the caufc of all the good and 
evil, which happen in the world, of poverty and 
“ wealth, of nobility and want of rank, was a cer* 
“ tain fuperiour Nat of the woods, who on this 
account ought to be worfliipped by mankind. 

“ A fecond taught, that after death men were by no 
“ nieans changed into animals, and that animals on 
“ being llain were not changed into men : but that 
“ after death men were always born men, and 
“ animals born animals*. 

“ A third denied the proper Niehan, and alTerted, that 
“ all living beings had their beginning in their mo- 
“ tber’s womb, and would have their end in death ; 
‘‘ and that there is no other Nieban, but this 
‘‘ death t. “ A fourth 

* This was probably the doArinc adopicd by the Bui mas before they 
were converted to the lehglun of Boiiooha : foi it is yet retained by 
tlic Karayn, a rude tribe fltll occupying many of the woods in the 
and Bill Ilia kingdoms. 

b Grosiur, in hisacrount of the Chinee religion, (II, 2sa,) has 
either confounded this heretlc4 Nieiaa with the true docbrtne of the 
Rakans, or elfe the religion he has defcnbfcd as that oi Fo, muft be dif. 
frient from that of Godama. In that Work aifo many dctefiable piac- 
tices are afcribed to the Chnefe Bonzti, which, fo far as 1 could learn, 
were entirely unknown to the Rahani ; and alio many foolilh and groh 
ruperlhtioiis, and jitnanccs, which they never pra'hlt. 
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** A fourth taught, that all* living things neither had 
« a beginning, nor would have an end : and that 
“ every thing which happens arifes from a lortui- 
“ tons and blind fate. Hi cienied the lot of good 
“ and evil deeds, which, according to the law of 
“ God vma, is the cSicitnt caufe of all the good and 
** evil that happen to living beings. 

The fifth taught, that Nieban conlifts in nothing 
“ more than the life of certain N^at and Biamma, 
** who live for the whole duration of a world. 
** lie aflected, that the chief good works are to 
** honour our parents, to endure the heat -Of the 
fun or of the fire, and to fupport hunger; that 
there is no ciiini in killing animals. He faid, 
that fuch as performed theic good works, would 
** be rewarded in a future life ; and that ftich as 
“ did the contrary, would be puuillied. 

The laft taught, that there cxilled a being, who had 
“ cieatcd the woild, and all things which are 
therein, and that this being only is worthy to be 
“ adored’*. “ Now 

* Hi RE the ZarAdO prohably allude, to Dr vadat, a, the Rdkaru 
call Jt.su ■> Christ. Tht Siammeft p imter before-menHontd told hk, 
that Di VADAT, or, asltc pronounced U, Tfvedat, wa, the Cjod ol the 
or of Britain; and he tontejved, that it i, lie who. b) oppolmr 
I'tt. (rood .nicmion, of G AMA, pioduces all the tvil ni the world. I 
I am Kiwlined to believe, that the legend of Ttvi dm, of which 
M. l.ouBLRF lias given u, atianilation, lu, hetn compufed fintc the 
ainval of the Porlm^urj^ in India, in Older to pnvcni the piopigition of 
their t< 'igion. fo well adaptvj. by it, fpleiidour and myftern-s, to gam the 
hekfof an ignorant people. Some antiquanans liave thought, that mu<h 
light Tiny l>« ihiown on the hillory of Hindujlan hy th. Ic^jend, of the 
gods *> (ieliuicl by tie J?r«A»ie»u .• hut much eaution would be iitccfiaiy, 
even when foi Imh a purpole wt made ufi of the Ids miiaculous legrnds 
of the Jitiima helots, WHO aic the fame with the god, of the Brahwms : 
for a i, lealonably to he fufpecltd, when they want to ftrvc any particular 
purpole, that both Rahiins and Brahmens bring out oecafionally ealicr a 
law kgend, oi an addition to an old one. In fo doing, the Brahmens ate 
indeed perfcfdy lafc ; for if ever there weie any hillorital wuungs among 
the Hindus, tky hav« long finee been deflioyed. The arguments of 
PvwtiNUS (ATjw* Barg, pag. 121 et fcq.) on this fuh]eCl deleive much 
attention, although to many he will appear to have p jthed his com lufionv 
farther than hi, ai^imenta will warrant. It is tp be regretted, that the 
vigilant rial of the father fliould have induced him to forget the civility 
due to ai’verfai'es, and to be iincandid in attributing improper motives to 
tlofe, who hippi n to difier fiom him m opinion. 
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“ Now all thefe falfe gods or deitti taught fuch 
“ things, not becaufc they belicVcd them to be 
“ true : but in order to anfwer queftions which 
“ had been propofed to t/bem, they faid whatever 
“ at the time came into their minds, 

“ <2* When the true god Godama appeared, did not 
“ the falfe gods renounce their doftnnes f 
“ A. Some of them did : but others Hill continue 
“ obftinatc : and with all thefe G on am a fought in 
“ the kingdom Saulh near the tree Manche : what 
“ greater miracle can be pei formed*? 

“ Q. tn this conflict who gamed the fuperiority ? 

“ A. Godama did : on whnih account the ringleader 
“ of the falfe gods was fo alhamed, that tying a pot 
** about his neck, he threw himfelf into a river, 
“ and was drowned. 

“ Q. The mafter being dead, did his followers re- 
“ nounce his doflrine ? 

A. Some of them renounced his doflrinc: but 
“ othcis did not. It is cafy with your nails, or 
“ with Megnapf^ to take a thorn out of your feet 
“ or hands : but it is very difficult to pluck forth 
“ from the minds of men the dottiines of falfe gods. 
“ Q. Cannot this be done by any means ? 

A, The wainings of juft men, like the Megnafi, can 
« only cffca itf 

<2* What are the warnings and doftrincs of thefe 
“ juft men ? 

A. In the fiift place, whoever kills animals, or 
“ commits the other wicked a6lions, which are con- 
“ traiy to the five commandments, is liable to the 

« lot 

* This conflitl of Gobama with Dbvadat, and the otlvr deitti, 
Paui iKt5 ^nla»^ne^ to be the laiit with thedotbine of the <on- 

ceming Ormu/fd and AriaiAnius {Mus. Ber^. pag. 51). whirh 
appeals to me to be neatly as improbable, as the opinwn of the Rahans 
cnDLPrmng the tdcntiij of J*8vs Cuhiat knd Di Vi bat. In the 
Iilam of the Onaa it, the fatbei alfo dtfcweii this doftnne of tlia Map. 
However thifc la.ne wjJi f eihaps as imich probability, ate alleged 

by Governor Powvi l to h'we been a hotd of lavage* from the nortli, 
undei the command of thetr Jl't nan Briareuu 

t I'uc infliuiuent with which the Burmas pluck then beards. 
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• ** lot of evil deeds' ; but wb^vet beftp^j aim's, 

' praQifes «ho ten. vittuesV'and.'adorcs gbd attd the 
ISMS'bsV. wilt obtain the lot of 'j^dbd, 4eeds. :!»;» 
** .tite fecotid place, in the fj^e mahiicf as the' 
fliadow and body ate infe|i,afable, fo during all 
the I’ucceffivc .deftru£lions of future wrlds^ thefe 
“ lots of good ahd'evil infeparably fPlIdw all living 
. beings,' -and ate the fnfficiejit caufes bf all the 
« good abd'eVil,' by •which thefe beings a^ pffefted : 
“ from thefe lots beihgs are born hoble^br ighpble ; 
from- tb'eni men pafs.into. abimais,^df infcb Nat. 
This is the 'dpflrinc.fevealed,bjF' GdbAii4A, and 
it is calledthe do^linc of ^^AMMAOEi't'ri. This 
^ doftrine is the ^eatHcg'Ji.tf^, of nail,' which epm- 
plctely plhcks forth frpih the .minds of ’ men the 
thorns of the deilti. O'ye mailers and wife men 
“ of all nations, Engtijh^ French, and 
** pvich, proclaim it to all living beings ! 

“ Q. -Did thefe bx falfe gods, who taught that it is 
good to honour, our parents and teachers, to 
“ fuffer heatv cold, and the like, receive no benefit 
‘‘ by the performance of fuch afiiiPns? 

A. As when any one eats bitter fruity which he 
“ fuppofes to be fweet, in the atl of eating he does 
not find it Cwect, but on the contrary^ bitter : or 
“ as when any one drinks mortal pbifon, thinking 
it to be a "valuable riiedicine, his fo thinking 
does not prevent his death : fo it is With thefe 
** fix deitti, who pretended to be gods, and did not 
abjure their do&rinc ; although they endured 
hunger, thirft, heat, and cold, thinking fuch to 
“ be good, yet have they received no advantage, 
“ but have pafied into the infernal regions, where 
“ they fulfer many evils and tortures. Therefore, 
, ** O ye teachers of the Englijh, Armenians, Dvich, 
‘and others, and ye the. wife men of all nations, 
** take heed to thb above example, and like lights 
. ** in .a dark placp teach others, who wander in the 
“ errors of the dJeitti, fo that they may efcape from 
“ thefe, as from an inhofpitable and defert path, 
“ and arrive at the ample and llraight road of the 
**■ true dol:lrinc and faith. “ C* What 
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Q. What is the do£lrine, and lav, which Godama 
delivered to obfcrved by all men ? 

«« ji. It confifts chiefly in obierving the five com- 
mandments, and in abftaining from the ten fins. ' 
Q. What are the five commandments ? 

“ yl. I, From the meaneft infeft up to man, thou 
“ lhalt kill no animal whatever. II, Thou fhalt 
“ notfteal. HI, Thou lhalt not violate the wife 
“ or concubine of another. IV, Thou'fKalt tell 
nothing falfe. V, Thou Qialt drink neither wine, 
nor any thing that Avill intoxicate; thou fhalt 
not eat opium, nor other inebriating drug. 
Whoever keeps thefe five.commandments, during 
“ all fucceffive tranfmigrations, lliall either be born, 
a nobleman, or Na(; and fhall not be liable to 
poverty, nor to other misfortunes, and calamities. 
Q. What are the ten fins ? 

“ J. Thefe are called by the commcyi appellation 
“ Duzzaraik, and are divided into three claffes. In 
“ the firft clafs arc comprehended the works which 
** are contrary to the commandments ; namely, 
“ I, the killing of animals; II, theft; III, adul- 
“ tery. ,In the fccond clafs are contained; IV, 
“ falfhood; V, dilcord; VI, harfh and indignant 
“ language; VII, idle and fuperfluous talk. To 
“ the third clafs belong, VIII, the coveting of 
“ vour neighbours goods; IX. envy, and the de- 
“ fire of your neighbours death, or misfortune ; 
“ X, the following of the doflrine of falfe gods. 

lie who abfiains from thefe fins, is faid to ob- 
“ ferve Sila : and every one who obferves Sila in 
“ all fucccflive tranfmigrations, will continually 
“ increale in virtue, till at length he will become 
worthy of beholding a god, of hearing his great 
“ voice ; and thus he will obtain Nieban, and be 
“ exempted from the four known mileries, namely, 
“ weight, old age, difeafe, and death. We miift 
alfo believe, that Gooama taught, if we obferve 
“ his laws, we fhall fee the other gods, who are to 
** anfe after him. 


“ 0. Befides 
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** Befides theft: altcady mentioned, are there any 
“ other good works which ought' to be praftiftd ? 
A. There arc. One good work is called Dana j 
“ a fecond is called Bavana. 

“ (It In what confifts Dana P 

“ A. Dana confifts in giving alms, particularly to 
“ the Rhhans’^ 

Q, In what confifts Bavana ? 

“ A. It confifts in thoughtfully pronouncing theft 
“ three words, Aneizza, Docchaf and Anatla. By 
the word Aneizza is underttood, that he who 
“ pronounces it, recolleOs, that by his particular 
fituation he is liable to vicilfitudes : by the word 
** Doccha is underftood, that by the lame fituation 
“ he is liable to misfortune; and by the word 
“ Anaifa, that it is not in his power to exempt 
“ himfelf from being liable to change and to mif- 
fortune. Whoever dies without having obferved 
“ the Sila, Dana, and Baoana, M'ill certainly pafs 
“ info one of the infernal ftaies, and will become a 
“ Ntrea, a Prietta, or fomc animal. 

« Every one, who dies without the merit of fome 
“ good aOion, performed during his life, may be 
“ compared to him, who, without a ftore of pro- 
“ vilions, travels through inhofpitablc deferts : to 
“ him, who without arms, penetrates into a place 
“ abounding in robbers or wild bcafts; to him 
“ finally, who in a fraall and leaky boat, attempts 
“ to pafs a vatt, tempeftuous, and whirling river. 

“ Moreover whoever, cither prieft or layman, gives 
“ up himfelf to the five carnal works, or to the 
“ plcafures received by the five fenfes, who docs 
“ not obferv'e the five commandments, and who 
“ does not abftain from the ten fins called Diizza~ 
“ Xaik, is like a moth, which attiatfed by the fhining 
« of a candle, flutters round the light, till itperilhes 
“ in the flame ; or he is like a perfon, who feeing 
** a fpot of honey on a fword, is unmindful of the 
« edge, and in licking the honey cuts his tongue, 
« and dies : or he is like a bird, who, eager for the 

“ bait 
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“ bait, does not perceive the fpringe laid for it : or 
“ like a flag, who running after the female, obferves. 
“ not the arms nor the fnares of the hunter. This 
“ perfon not attending to future danger, but folicited 
by the five carnal delights, will either pafs to the 
“ infernal regions, or will tranfraigrate into an animal. 
By fuch fimilitudes did Godama teach. 

“ Revolving thefe things in your minds, O ye 
“ Englijh, Dutch, Armenians, and others, adore Go- 
“ dama the true god; adore alfo his law, and his 
“ priefts; be folicitous in giving aims, in the obfer- 
“ vance of Sila, and in performing Bavana. But a 
“ true and ligitimate prieft of Godama is not to be 
“ found except in this empire*, or in the ifland of 
“ Ceylon : and you, O hifliop, have obtained a great lot, 
“ who have been thought worthy, although born in 
*'• one of the fmall iflands depending on Zabudiba, to 
“ come hither, and to hear the truth of the divine 
“ law. This book, which I now give you, is more 
“ eftimable than gold and filver, than diamonds and 
precious ftones : and I exhort all Englijh, Dutch, 
“ Armenians, and others, faithfully to tranferibe its 
“ contents, and diligently to aft according to the pre- 
“ cepts therein contained. 

“ The title alfumed by the writer of the above 
“ treatife was I Atuli Zarado, great-mailer of the 
“ king of the nine provinces of the Shan, of the 
“ province of Cujfay, of the three provinces of Giun 
“ Yun and Han, of the three provinces of Pegu, and 
“ of the feven provinces of Burmas : prince of the 
“ golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon; 
“ and alfo fupreme lord of the white elephant, of the 
“ red elephant, of the black elephant, &c. &c. See." 

OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

These titles of the chief prieft of the country lead 
me to deferibe that order of men, fo intimately con- 
nefted with religion and learning. 

voL. VI, T All 

* Siam was then fubjeft to the Burmas, 
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All the priefts of Godama are properly what in 
a Roman catholic countiy would be called regulars. 
There are no fecular or officiating priefts, having 
charge of the worfliip‘'of the lay part of the community. 
, Thefe priefts, hy Europeans commonly called Talapoins^ 
and by Mohammedans^ Raulins, are in thfe Burma lan- 
guage called R&hdns^^nA in the Pali^ Thaynka. This 
is the proper name, as in Europe fimilar priefts are 
called monks : but as in catholic countries the monks 
from refpeft are commonly addreffed by the title of 
father ; fo among the Burmas the R&hdns are com- 
monly fpol^en to by the name Boun-gye, which fig- 
niftes great virtue. 

Somona or Samana is alfo a title beftowed on the 
priefts of Godama, and is likewife applied to the 
images of the divinity, when reprefented, as he com- 
monly is, in the prieftly habit. From this name the 
whole fe0; of Booddha have been by many called 
Samanians, a name frequently mentioned by the an- 
tient writers, and faid to be derived from the San- 
ferit word Saman, fignifying gentlenefs or affability*. 
The learned Paulin us fuppofes the Samanians and 
Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by no means able to render probable. The 
accounts of the religion of the Samanians, as extrafted 
from the writings of the RahSns by San german o, tho 
treatife of the Zarado, and the book Kammua, in 
iny opinion fhow the two lefts to be effentially diffe- 
rent. The Magi believed in two principles, the one 
producing all the good, the o’ther all the evil in the 
world. The former they compared to light or fire, 
and worfhipped the fun and fire, as emblematical of 
the beneficent principle: but they worfhipped no 
images. They were much addifted to aftrology, and 
have even given their name to all pretenders to fuper- 
natural powers. But the Samanians confider every 
thing as arifing from fate by means of water, and look 
on their divinity as merely a great moral teach- 
er. Dev ad AT they do not efteem a principle of 

■ nature, 

* Pav LINUS Mui, Borg. pag. iS, 
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nature, but a wicked ^erfon now undergoing the pu- 
nifhmcnt of his crimes ; and who has involved man- 
kind in fin and misfortune by teaching a doQirine con- 
trary to that of Godama. Indeed the little mention 
made of him in the cofmograpby, in the book Kam-r 
mua, and by the Zarado, fliow that he is not fo ef- 
fential a being in the doftrine of R&hans^ as Arima- 
N I us was in that of the Magi. Befides the Rahans 
worihip images j and are fo far from adoring fire, they 
never kindle one,leaft they Ihould deftroy the life of fome 
animal. Magic and aftrology they alfo abhor, and 
deleft bloody facrifices. The Magi^ on the contrary, 
facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believe,* 
that human facrifices were common among the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, and by them introduced into 
the horrible rites of a great part of the ancient world. 
I therefore conclude that the Magi were a different 
fe6l from the Samanians ; and I doubt not'," that they 
were a fe6l of much greater antiquity. 

Paulinos alfo fuppofes the religion of the Magi 
to be the fame with that of the Brahmens, or of an- 
t\ent Egypt,i but in this too I, think he is miftaken. 
The good and bad principles of the Magi, and their 
want of images, of the perfonification of the deities, 
and above all, of caft, are great differences. Befides, 
•the two fyftems are confidcred as diftinO: by the an- 
tients, who furely were the bell judges. The religion 
of the Magi, Paulinus, with great probability, con- 
tends J came from India to Perjia in the reign of 
Cyrus, about 560 years before the birth of Christ, 
and from Perjia was afterwards difperfed over the 
weftern nations. || How then could the father fup- 
pofe the doftrine of the Magi to be the parent of the 
religion of Egypt? a religion which had fubfifted therei 
and had been transferred to Greece, certainly many 
ages before the invafion of Camhyjes, ■ 

T 2 These 

* Pli N il Natur.Hiftor. lib. 30, cap. 1. + Mus. Borg. pag. 188. 

X Mus. Borg, page 141. 

H This is confirmed by the opinion of Pliny (lib. 30, cap. 1.), vdio 
thought, thatmagic was firft introducedinco£i(rii/)e by the army of Xe r kz ? . 
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These Rakans live together in convents or collegeSj 
by them named Kiaung, which are by much the belt 
habitations in the empire. They are, as far as I could 
judge, very decent in their lives, remarkably kind and 
hofpitable to llrangers, the bell informed men in the 
country, and very highly rcfpefted by the inhabitants. 
Every college has a head named Zara, of which the 
literal meaning is reader; but the name may be tranf- 
lated abbot; though by the Portuguefe miffionaries 
thefe fuperiors of convents have been more commonly 
ftyled bifhops. As every great perfonage builds a 
Kiaung, and procures the Rahan, who is his fpiritual 
guide, to refide in it as fuperiour ; fo there comes to, 
be a kind of diftinftion in rank between the different 
Zaras : thofe who prefide over convents built by the 
powerful and rich, having more fpacious colleges, and 
more Rahans, under their authority in confequence of 
better accommodation, and greater means of fub- 
fiftence,are no doubt more rel'peftcd than thofe who are 
at the head of Kiaungs built by perfons of lefs diftinc- 
tion. In a particular manner is refpeOed the Zar«a- 
Bo, or royal abbot, who may be likened to the king's 
cbnfefl'or. His apartments are very fuperb, his at- 
tendants very numerous : next to the king he is the 
perfon to whom the greateft external homage is paid : 
and he is permitted to deep under a Pyathap,* a. dignity 
not enjoyed by even the king's eldeft fon, who already 
polTeffes one half of the imperial power. But although 
thefe heads of colleges have thus different degrees of 
dignity, according to the rank of the perfon whole 
fpiritual teachers they are ;■ yet I underftood, that 
every Zara managed the affairs of his own college 
without any appeal to the fuperiour of the governor’s 
convent, or even to the Zarado. What power the 
Zaras have over the Rahans, who live in their own 
convents, I do not know; but it is probably con- 
fidcrable, as they receive from their inferiours great 
marks of fubmillion and refpeO:. 

The 

* A kind of gilded fpirc in fcveral flages, and ending in an obeliik. 
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The refpefl; given by the lay inhabitants to all 
'Tiahans is very great. The road on all occafions is 
yielded up to them ; they are almofl; always addrefled 
by the names of Poungye and Bura; and in their con- 
vents they are permitted to ufe painting and gilding, 
things prohibited to every other fubjefl: nay, they 
are even in fome cafes permitted to plafter the outlide 
roofs of their Kiaungs white, and white is the royal 
colour, the moft dillinguilhiiig of all royal infignia, 
and common only to God and the king. Although 
the priefts are thus honoured, yet even the higheft of 
them retain the greateft limplicity in their manners. 
The drefs of the Zarado, when we had the honouc 
of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the prof- 
traie multitude, by which he was furrounded. I was told 
alfo, that when fome years ago he was at Rangoun^ he 
ufed, like other to perform his rounds bare- 

footed, and to receive from door to door the rice that 
was offered as klms. In this perhaps there was fome- 
what more than humility; as wherever he went, the 
ftreets were covered with cloth, and the men were 
proftrated imploring his blefling; while the women 
kept out of his way, as too imperfeft beings to be in 
the prcfcncc of a man fo weaned from the pleafurcs of 
the fenfes. He is however a perfon of mild and agree- 
able manners, and feems well informed ; but with a 
conliderable affectation of mecknefs, and of contempt 
for woildly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of 
my acquaintance begging rice in the fame manner as 
the inferiours; and although he was an old infirm 
man, he had ventured out to a confidcrable dilance, 
and that in rainy weather. 

I have already mentioned the charily of the 
which is exerted efpccially towards flrangers; confe- 
quently there is no country, where a ftranger, unac- 
quainted with every one, and an outcaft, would be 
lefs likely to fuffer want than in the Burma empire ? 
nor during my flay there did I fee one common beg- 
gar. In the neighbourhood of convents, the pious 

T 3 founders 
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founders generally build houfes for the accommoda- 
tion of ftrangers and travellers. Thefe houfes are 
commonly very good defences againft the weather; nay, 
many of them are very handfome. Anyperfon may there 
pafs the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly 
received by the Rahans^ and of being by them fup- 
pliM with provifions. Befidesthis virtue, the RShans 
are very humane, and in confequence have often dif- 
putes with the magiftrates. It is a law, that no crimi- 
nal can be executed within the gates of a city : nor can 
he be put to death, fliould a Rahan touch him when 
leading to the place of execution. This privilege 
the R&hans often exert; and although they no doubt 
are fometimes bribed thus to fave a bad man, yet I 
believe they much oftener interfere to prevent injuf- 
tice. Another great virtue of the R&hans is tolera- 
tion. From the difeourfe of the Zarado, it is evi- 
dent, that they wilh to make converts to the religion 
of Godama, and that they think their religion intend- 
ed to fave all men who arc willing to believe: but I 
never faw nor heard of any attempt by the Rahans to 
ufe violence in this convcrlion ; or to hinder any man 
from worfliipping God in whatever manner he thought 
proper; we every where faw tolerated the church, the 
mofque, and the pagoda; and their priefts publickly 
permitted to ufe their peculiar dreffes, and even to 
affume in their houfes thofe kinds of roofs which are 
appropriated to officers of confiderable rank. Reli- 
gious proceffions are publickly made by foreigners; 
and many itiBdels are admitted to hold publick offices, 
and places of fome diftinftion: nay, fome of thefe 
officers are allowed to prefide at games inllituted in 
honour of religious feftivals. 

As far as I could learn, the Rahans do not at all 
officiate in the temples, like the pariih priefts or fecu- 
lar clergy of Europe. Very few of them wereprefent 
at any of the religious ceremonies or proceffions that 
I faw ; not even in thofe made at the confecration of a 
young prielt. Neither did I fee many of them at the 

temples 
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^emples, either on holy days, pr at other times: and' 
although fome of their convents are generally fituated 
in the neighboiirhood of the greater temples, yet that 
is by no means univerfally the cafe : nor did I ever fee 
any of them, who appeared to take charge of a temple, 

* or of the images belonging to it. Their time feems to 
he employed in inftruQing the youth in reading, 
writing, and acquiring fuch knowledge as the nation 
poffefles, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and law j and 
in foliciting provifions for themfelves, and for the 
needy. Their religious worfliip, I believe, they al- 
moft always perform within the walls of their o^^^n con- 
vents: in all of them they have images, to which at 
the ufual times they chaunt their prayers. 

It is faid, that formerly there were convents of 

• women, who entered into orders while young virgins, 
who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and all the 
rules of the Rahans, and who were dreffed in yellow. 
This has been abolilhed, probably by the policy 
of the kings now governing in eaftern India, who* 
think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to 
allure men into their fervice. And now a few old 
women only enter into a kind of orders, lhave their 
heads, and alTume a white drefs. Thefe attend on the 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of fervants to 
the Rahdns : although they never live within the walls 
of their convents. The Pali books, however, con? 
taining the form of admitting women into the facer» 
dotal order, and the rules for their condu61, are ftill 
to be found in the libraries of the Rahdns. 

In order to give a clear idea of the manner of life 
and duties preferibed to the Rahdns, I cannot do bet- 
ter than infert a tranilation of a Latin verfion of 
the canonical book called Kammua. An elegant copy 
of the original Pfl/i was fent by the king to Sir John 
Shore. The whole I fltall endeavour to explain by 
notes : and to thofe who wilh to enter more into par- 
ticulars, I would recommehd M. Oe la Loubere’s 

T 4 tranilation 
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tranflation of the maxims of the Talapoins, given us( 
■in his invaluable account of the Siammefe kingdom". 
Itmuft be obferved, that a tranflation Of the Kammua, 
which is contained in the colleftion of Cardinal 
Borgia,* feems to differ in fome particulars from that 
given by father San GERMANo. In the latter, no men- 
tion is made of fire and water being the principles of 
all things, of the purifications of the iJaAans by fire and 
' water, of thefe priefts pafling their time entirey abforbed 
in a meditation of the Supreme Being, or of the con- 
feffion of fins on the days of the full and new moon. 
Father Paulinos alleges the Borgian Kammua to con- 
tain all thefe circumfiances: and I can only account 
for fuch a difference by fuppoling, that they are not 
contained in the original work, but in the expla- 
natory glofl'ary, which is faid to accompany the Bor- 
gian copy. .1 never, however, heard of thefe doftrines 
prevailing among the Rahans : nor is there any hint 
given of them in the cofmography of Sangermano, or 
in the treatile of the Zarado. 

TRANSLATION of KAMMUA-ZA, or the BOOK 
KAMMUA. 

** In the ceremony of ordination, before. theSflSfiVt 
** is delivered to the candidate, he raufl approach his 

mailer Upize J, and fay three times, ‘ Lord, are 
“ not you my mafter Upize ?' He is then ordered to 

advance 


♦ Pauli N us Mus, Borg^ pag. 84 . 

+ The Sabeit is a round black covered vcfTcl, generally made of lacquered 
bafket-work, and ufed by the priefls in their morning rounds to receive the 
alms of the charitable. 

J At ordination there arc afli fling a great number of RrJhans, and the 
Upize is one of the eldeft prefent, and prefides in the affembly. It would 
appear from the account of M. ue laI<oubeke, that in 6'ww, ordina- 
tion can only be performed by a particular kind of fuperior, named Sancrat. 
Perhaps Sancrat and Upize may mean the fame rank : although 1 did not 
underiland, that among the Burmas it was neceffary for the Upize to be a 
Zara^ much lefs that there was any diftin£lion of rank among thefe lupe- 
rioursj farther than what has been already mentioned. 
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V *■ advance to the Kammuazara* ; and having ap- 
proached. near, he is thus interrogated 
Kammmzara. “ O candidate, is this your Sahit 
Candidate. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

Kam. “ O candidate, is this your garment?” 

Cand. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

“ Then fhall the Kammuazara fay. Retire from 
this, and wait at the diftance of twelve cubits. He 
“ fhall then read, addreffing himfelf to the aflembly 
“ of priefts, Let the affembly of priefts hearken to 
“my words. The prefent candidate humbly afks 
“ from his Upize the facerdotal rank : and furely this 
“ is now both a convenient time and place for ordi- 
“ nation. In the mean time I will admonifh the can- 
“ didate. You O candidate hearken., At this it is by 
“ no means allowed you to tell falfehoods, or to con- 
“ ceal the truth. There are certain defefts, which 
“ are contrary to the pricfthood, and which prevent 
“ any pcrfon from being received into the pricftly 
“ order: and as you a^e now before this affembly of 
“ Rcihdns to be interrogated concerning thefe defefts, 
“ you mull anfwer truly, and declare, what defefts 
“ are in you, and of what nature they are : what de- 
“ fefts you have not, and in what manner you arc 
“ free from them. Do not be filent : but, left you 
“ fhould be hindered by fear or fharae, bend down 
“ your head. Now all thofe in the afferabled coun- 
“ cil are about to interrogate you, 

“Then feme priefts in the affembly fhall thus 
“ interrogate the candidate. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are any of the following dif- 
“ cafes on you ? Are you aflli6led with the lepro- 
“ fy, or with any other foul diforder ? 

Candidate. “ My lord I have no fuch diforder. 

Prieft. 


* The reader of the book Kavmueg, 
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Prieft. “ Have not you the fcrophula, or fome kind t 
“ of herpes ? ■ , 

Cand, “ My lord I have not any fuch difeafe. 

Prieft. “ Have you not the fchirrhus, cancer, or itch? 
Cand. “ My lord I have not. 

Prieft. “ Arc you afflifted with the afthma,or cough? 
Cand. “ My lord I am not. 

Prieft. “ Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour 
“ under thole difeafes which proceed from a cor- 
** rupled blood, or from the influence of giants, 
“ Lamia^ or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the woods 
“ and mountains ? 

Cand. “ I do not my lord. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are you a human being ? 

Cand. “ I am a human being my lord. 

Prieft. “ Are you a male ? 

Cand. “ I am a male. > 

Prieft. “ Are you a lawfully begotten fon ? 

Cand. “ I am a lawful fon. 

Prieft. Are you not in debt ? 

Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. “ Are you not the dependant of fome officer ?* 
Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. 

♦ From, thefe queftlons it will appear, how anxious the Rdhans 2LXt 
not to render the order of prielthood difreputablc, by admitting into their 
fraternity low people, or fuch as have loathfomcr diicafes. But there are 
alfo other reafons for the reftrlftions here impofed. Celibacy would have 
no merit in a perfon deprived of his virility : befides impotence, although 
an involuntary misfortune, is alm@ft always viewed with contempt. It 
would be injulUce to admit perfons in debt, or dependants on great men ; 
for the creditors could not afterwards recover their debt by felling the 
Rdhan : and all the dependants on the Burma nobles are in their debt. 
But the great objeft of thus confining the prieflhood to the higher ranks 
probably is, that at the confecration, the parents may be enabled to give 
handfome prefents to the convent. In faft, the ordination of a fon to the 
prieflhood generally cofts the family more than his marriage, and fetting 
up in the world, wotild do: fifty or fixty PAththa of filver (from 210 
to 260 lb. weight) is faid not to be uncommon for a wealthy man in a 
provincial town to expend on fuch occafions. 
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Vrioft. “ Have your parents given you leave ? 

Cand. “ They have my lord. 

Prieft. “ . Have you compleated your twentieth year ? 
Cand. “ My lord I have compleated it.* 

Prieft. “ Have you not in readinefs your- fabeit and 
“ garments ? 

Cand. “ They are ready my lord. 

Prieft. “ How are you called ? 

Cand. “ I am called Naka ; that is to fay, candidate. 
Prieft. “ What is the name of your mafter Upize ? 
Cand. “ My mafter Upize is called Ajfeienteitatrit, 

“ or excellency. 

“ After thefe queftions the reader of Kammut 
“ Iball again fay, Moft virtuous lord and priefts here 
“ affembled, I befeech you to hear my words. This 
“ candidate humbly begs from his Upize to be admit- 
“ ted into the facred order, and I have already given 
“ him admonition. Now certainly a very conveni- 
“ ent time for my lords has arrived : the candidate 
“ ought therefore to approach the alfembly, and beg 
“ this order from them. The priefts fliall then fay, 
“ Approach. The candidate fliall approach, and fay, 
“ I alk the order of prietthood from the R&hans, 
“ My lords, if you have corapaflion on me, fnatch 
“ me from the lay ftate, a ftatc of fin and error; and 
“ appoint me to the faccrdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue 
“ and perfeHion ; and three times fliall the candidate 
“ pronounce thefe words. Then fhall the Kammua- 

“ zara 

* This regulation is very commonly neglefled. Rich men, who 
wlih to give theli foils a good education, generally make them Rdhans 
about the age of twelve or fourteen years : and tlie youths continue in the 
college till they be twenty -four, or twenty-five. B«ng then fit for bufi- 
nefs, they leave the convent, and marry : for it is in the' power of a prieft 
to relinquifh his order whenever he plcafes, and to return to the world : 
and this he does without incurring any confiderable fcandal. The poorer 
fort of people fend their boys to the convents, where as menial fervants 
they attend on the Rdhdn who a£ls as their mafter, inftrufling them to 
read and write : and there are very few men in the country who are pot 
able tododioth with facility. Fewer women learn thefe accomplifhments ; 
but flill tlicre are many who do, and who are very well informed in fuch 
learning as the Burmas polfcfs. 
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** zara fay, My virtuous lords here affcmblcd, attend 
“ to my words. This candidate has afked from his 
“ Uptze the facerdotal rank : and he, who thus alks, 
“ is without any defcfct or impediment, and has pre- 
** pared all nccclfarics*. The candidate alfo in the 
“ name of his Upize befecches the affcmbly, that they 
** would fpcedily make him a prieft. Is it conveni- 
“ ent and expedient for the alfembly in the name of 
“ the Uptze to confer on this perfon the order of 
“ priefthood ? To whatever perfon this appears con- 
‘* venient let him be lilent; but if the candidate to 
“ any one appear unworthy of the rank, let that per- 
fon fpeak. The reader (hall thrice repeat thefe 
words, beginning with My virtuous lords. See. 
“ He then lhall proceed, and fay. Now fince none 
“ of the priefts fpeak, but all are fileni, it is a fign, 
that it is proper for this candidate fiom a ftate of 
“ impcrfeflion and fin to pafs into the ftate of per- 
“ fcfclion, from the ftate of a layman into that of a 
** prieft; and it is a fign, that in the name of the 
“ Upize the affcmbly are refolved to make this can- 
“ didatc a prieft. Therefore by the confent of the 
“ Upize.) and of all the affcmbly, this perfon is here- 
“ by ordained a prieft. 

“The reader afterwards proceeds, and fays. The 
“ fathers ought to maik under the fliade of what foot, 
“ in what day, in what hour, in what fcafon, whether 
“ fummer or winter, whether in the morning or even- 
“ ing, this perfon has been ordained a prieft. And 
“ moreover the newly ordained prieft is to be admo- 
“ niflicd concerning the four things which priefts arc 
“ allowed to do, and the four things which they 

“ arc 

' • These neceflaries are the Saieit, a proper yellow garment, a large 

fen ferving for an umbrella, a mat and pillow for a bed, a bucket to draw 
water, and a bottle to keep it, a drinking cup, and a cliambcr pot. This 
iitenfil is peculiar to the Rdhans, and not uled by any of the qthcr iiilii}. 
bitants : the Rdhans being afraid of killing fome inledby performing on 
the ground their natural funHiops. 
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are prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the reader 
admonilh him in thefe words. 

In the firft place the facerdotal order confifts in 
eating that food only which' is procured by the la- 
hour and motion, of the mufcles of the feet. Where- 
fore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the., 
whole courfe of your life, to ftriigglc, that you may 
‘‘ live on food procured by the labour of your feet. 
But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if 
your benefaftors come to you, and offer food, you 
may lawfully ufethe following kinds of provifions: 
ift, all kinds of food, that are offered to Rahansivi 
general ; 2d, provifions that are offered to you in 
particular ; 3d, provifions which are fent along with 
a letter; 4th, provifions that are offered on the days 
“ of the full and new moon; 5th, provifions given on 
feftivals by your benefaftors. Of all thele provi- 
fions you may lawfully cat. The new prieft fliall 
anfwcr, Verily my lord I have heard.* 

The 

* In fafl, the Rahans are allowed to cat every thing, which they receive 
as a prefent, piovided it be ready drelTcd ; for they never kindle a fiie, for 
fear of deltroying fome life. What is meant by procuring their food by 
the labour of their feet, is this : every morn n ", as foon as they can diftin- 
gui(h the veins on their hands, the whole Rahans iffae from their convents, 
each with his under his arm. They fpread themfelves all over the 

neighbouring Ilrcets and villages, and as tney pafs along, flop a little at 
the different doors, but without faying a word. If the people of a houfe 
.are dilpofed to be charitable, or have not already given away all tliat has 
been prepared fc^r the puipofc, aperfon, generally the miftrefs of the houfe, 
comes out, puts the ready dreffed provifions into the Saheit, and the Ruhari 
goes on filent, and without returning thanks. Nor does he ever folicii for 
any thing, Ihould it not be convenient or agreeable for a family to bellow 
alms : but after Handing for a few minutes proceeds on his round. So deli- 
cate are they in this particular, that it is finful for a Rdhun on fuch occalions 
to cough, or make any lignai, by which he might be fuppofed to put the 
laity in mind of their duty. To the greater part of ccnveius however fich 
begging is not nect'irary for a fubfillence, as the offerings fent to the different 
RahdnSy by the porfoiis whole fpiritual guides they arc, to the Ions of th« 
Wealthy by their parents, and to the whole on holy days and fdllvals, are 
generally more than lufficient for their ov/n milnienance.' As tliey liitrally 
take no care for to-morrow, the fupcrfluiiy they daily give away to animals, 
to the poor, and to needy llrangers or travellers. However, that they may 
be able to fnpply thefe various demands, and comply witli the letter of this 
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“ The reader then proceeds. In the fecond place 
** the order of priefthood requires the ufe of garments 
“ covered with duft, of garments which have been 
“ thrown into public fepulchres : wherefore, O young 
“ prieft, you muft, during your whole life, ufe fuch 
garments as are ftained with the duft of the field. 
** However, if induced by your learning and teach- 
“ ing, many benefaflors refort to you, then are you 
“ permitted to ufe the following cloaths in your drefs; 
“ namely the cloths called Choma; cloths made of 
‘‘cotton, tilkorwool; cloths made of the bark of 
“ certain trees; cloths made of the feathers of certain 
“ birds. It is lawful for you to ufe all the above- 
“ mentioned cloths. The new prieft anfwers as before.* 
“ The reader then proceeds. In the third place, 
the faccrdotal rank requires its members to live in 
“ houfes conftrucled under the trees of the woods. 
“ Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought du- 
“ ring the whole of your life to inhabit fuch houfes. 
“ Ncvcrtlielefs, if your genius and doftrine attra6i 
“ many benefaftors, you may inhabit houfes of the 

“ following 

law, even when they are in no want of provifions, the Rdhans make their 
daily rounds. In confcjuence we find in the Burma dominions none cf 
thofe well endowed convents in retired places, fuch as are in many parts of 
Europe : but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
always in proportion to the wealth and number of inbahitants. The fineft 
■Kiaungs in old Ava are now deferted, and their gilded halls have become 
the habitations of outlaws and unclean animals. Hence alfo it is, that near 
many of the moll celebrated temples there docs not live a Tingle Rdhdn, 
Kaungmvdo and Shue Lnga tharahu are both temples of great dinien- 
fions, and high celebrity ; and at certain fcafons \afl multitudes of the hit v 
reforl thither on account of their fuppofed fanctity : but at prefent there is 
not in their vicinity a fufficient number of inhabitants to fupport a convent, 
and therefore no Rdhaus live near them. 

* Several of thefe cloths I have never feen: but the Rdhdns arc 
well cloathed with a large yellow or ycllowifh mantle, which they throw 
round them in a decent and becoming manner. Under this they have fevc- 
ral fmaller pieces of drefs, which liowcvcr 1 never oblcrved with fufficient 
accuracy to enable me to defer ibe. They (have the head and beard, are veiy 
clean in their perfons, and always go barc-footed. None of tliem wear 
jewels, or ornaments of gold or filver. In hot weather, I never faw them 
indulge themfelvcs by cxpofing their naked bodies ; much Icfs do they, like 
the jogics of Hindu flan, ever expofe their nudities ; but are (ingularly mo- 
defl and decent in their drefs und behaviour. 
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following kinds : namely, houfes funrounded with 
« walls;* houfes ending in a pyramid ;t fuch houfes 
«« as are triangular or four fided ; fuch as are adorned 
«« with flowers and figures carved in wood ; J fuch as 
are built with arches. |j In fuchj and the like houfes, 
you may for the future dwell. The newly ordain- 
ed prieft anfwers as above. ^ 

Again the reader fays, in the fourth place, O 
new priell, during the whole courfe of your life, 
you are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 
thrown away for being ufelefs. However, if your 
virtue, and manner of teaching, procure you bene- 
factors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies, but- 
ter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the 
like. The new ordained prieft anfwers, Verily my 
lord I have heard 

Again the reader of Kammua fays, Since you 

have 


’“Such houfes are not permitted to be ufed except by perfons of very 
high rank. 

h Such houfes are only permitted to God, the king, and the Rdhans* 

J These ornaments are only ufed in charitable or religious buildings, 
fuch as KiaungSy chapels, and the public buildings for the reception of 
travellers. 

II It is a fingular clrcumllance, that the art of conftniftlng arches 
fliould have been loft among the Burtnas, From many buildings, efpe- 
cially at Pougan and GnauvgoOy it appears, that formerly they could 
conftruft very excellent brick arches, both circular and gothic : but now 
no one in the empire can he found fufiiciently fltilful to arch over the 
opening of a window. Mafonry indeed has fallen into negleci, the jea- 
loufy of the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the ufe of 
brick or ftone houfes. 

i I fhall hereafter give fome farther account of thefc buildings. Suffice 
it now to fay, that I believe, none of the Rdhdns live at prelent in the; 
woods. Their Kiaurtgs arc generally fituated in the moft agreeable places 
that can be found in the immediate neighbourhood of large villages, towns, 
or cities. I'he furrounding grounds are well cleared atid iiiclofed, and 
generally contain many fine trees, efpecially the tamarind, mango, coco- 
nut, and palmira. Kiaiing is the name which I heard ufed for ihefe 
buildings by every one in tlic Burma except Sangermano, who 
ufed the word Bait or Bao. At the lime I took this name to be fojnc 
vulgar P ortuguefc but I have fince learned, (Paulings Mux, 

Borg^ pag, 24,) that it is the Pah name for a convent, derived from 
Bliava or Bhavana^ the 5a7i/?:rif word for habiiatlon. 

1 I N fafl, I found the priefts willing to take any medicine which I 
prcfcrlbrd. . 
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‘i? have been admitted into the order of prieflhood, 
“ you are no longer permitted, after the manner of 
**“ laymen, to commit any carnal deed, either alone, 
“ or with another, whether it be man, woman, or 
“ beall. A prieft who after the manner of laymen 
“ commits fuch aflions, is no longer to be efteemed 
“one, nor as appertaining to the divine order. To 
“ what can fuch a perfon be compared ? In the fame 
“ manner as in a beheaded man the head can never be 
“ again joined to the body, and fo live ; fo the prieft, 
“ who after the cuftom of laymen has committed for- 
“ nication, or any fimilar act, is cut oft' from the 
“ prieftly order, never more to be reftored to their 
“ number. It behoveth you therefore, O young 
prieft, during the whole courfe of your life, never 
“ to commit fuch deeds. The newly ordained prieft 
** (hall fay. Verily my lord I have heard your words*. 

“ The reader then fays. It is by no means per- 
“ mitted, to a Rahan to fteal, or to take to himfelf 
“ even the value of a dram of filvcr. The prieft, 
“ who fteals even fuch a value, is to be efteemed as 
“ fallen from the priefthood, and is no longer to be 
“ numbered in the divine order. Such a prieft may 
“ be compared tO' the withered leaf of a tree : and as 
“ this can never again recover its verdure, fo the 
“ prieft, who fteals even a dram of filver, no longer 
“ can be efteemed as belonging to that facred order. 
“ Wherefore, O young prieit, during the whole 
“ courfe of your life, abftain from theft. The young 
“ prieft anfwers as before. 

The reader then fays, It is unlawful for a prieft 

“ to 

* ^KOM this it might be inferred, that unnatural praflices were very 
common among the Burmas; and in vaiious old accounts of Pegu we have 
mention made of fuch having been the cafe, and of feme very abfurd re- 
gulations having in confequence been eflablilhed. At prefent, as hr as 
I could learn, neither thele regulations are obferved, nor even in convents 
are at all praflifed the crimes on account of which they were impofed. 
The prefent royal familiy have been too wife to truft to fuch frivolous 
devices, and the number of common women, which, under certain regula- 
tions, they permit in every confiderable town, has probably been an effec- 
tual remedy for the greater vice. 
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to take away the life of ahy animal, fliould it be 
“ even the fmalleft infeft. The Rdhan^ who taketh 
“ away the life of the vileft infeQ;, lhall no longer be a 
pried, or of the divine orders To what thing can 
he be compared ? He is like a great rock rent in 
‘‘ two parts : as it is impolfible that the rocjk. fliould, 
“ ever again be united, fo it can never happen, that 
“ he ftiould again be reckoned a pried, or of the di- 
‘‘ vine order. Wherefore you, O newly ordained 
“ prieft, ought to take care, during the whole courfe 
“ of your life, not to commit any fuch murder* 
“ The jiewly ordained prieft anfwers as beforci 
“ The reader o{ Kammua then fays. Whoever is ad- 
mittedinto the priefthood, can by no means be per- 
“ mitted to extol himfelf as a faint, as aperfon endowed 
“ with any preternatural gifts j fuch as the gifts called 
Meipo or Zian : Neither is it for him lawful to de'>- 
“ dare himfelf a hermit, or a perfon that loves folitudisv 
“ The prieft who, prompted by ambition, faifely and 
“ impudently pretends to have obtained the extraor* 
“ dinary gifts of Zian or Meipo, or to have arrived 
“ at Nieban*, is no longer a prieft of the divine 
“ order. To what can he be compared ? In the 
“ fame manner as a palm-tree cut through the middle 
“ can never be rejoined, fo as to live; in fuchman- 
“ ner fliall this ambitious prieft be unworthy of being 
“ efteemed as belonging to the facred order. Where- 
“ fore, O young prieft, during the whole of your life 
“ avoid fuch criminal excels. The young prieft 
“ lhall anfwer. Verily my lord I have heard all, that 
“ even till now you have faid.” 

END OF THE BOOK KAMMUA, 

The month of Namiaung, the fefcond of the Burma 
year, is the feafon in which young men are admitted 
voL. VI. U into 

* We have already explained- the nteahing of Zian. and Nieban, 
Meipo is faid to mean thole prerogatives, which are exercifed by fuch as, 
quite free from vAorldly thoughts, employ their time entirely in fublime 
meditations. What a wride diSerence is here between the prieSs of th* 
Burmas and of the Hindus I 
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Jhto the priefthood. While we were at ]R.dngoun 
during this feafon, I had frequently an opportunity 
of feeing part of the ceremony. For feveral days 
previous to a^mmg the habit, the young men’s pa- 
rents gave gfeat entertainments. Sheds were built in 
the ftreets oppofite to their houfes, and under thefe 
Vere ercfted feats adorned with flags, and flowers na- 
tural and artificial. Here generally alfembled four or 
five of the young candidates, drelTed out in the moft 
gaudy manner, and fat admiring the fupple motions 
of dancing girls, or laughing at the grimace of players 
and mimics. During this time, at leaft once a day, 
the candidates went through the town in a proceflion, 
conlifting often of five or fix hundred perfons. The 
following order, that I obferved in one of thefe pro- 
cefllons, will give an idea of the whole. 

1. Drums and Burma hautbois. 

2. Young girls gaudily dreffed, their heads adorned 
with tinfel, gum flowers, and the wings of an ele- 
gant beetle, the Buprcjlis ignita of LiNNiEus. 

3. Well dreffed young women, carrying on their 
heads batons filled with fruits and flowers, an offer- 
ing for the temple. 

4. The fathers and male relations of the young men, 
with their attendants carrying their fwords of ftate, 
and other infignia of royal favour. Among them 
was a Zaregye, an officer of confidcrable rank in 
the town. 

5. Well dreffed women carrying on their heads pots 
of rice, a prefent for the Rdhans. 

6. ■ Bamboo ftages, each carried on four men’s 
fhoulders, and fupporting an imitation of the 
Padezabayn. This confilled of a large upright 
bamboo, in the center, with many fmallcr fixed 
into it, in imitation of branches, which were orna- 
mented with tinfel and gum flowers. An umbrella 
terminated the whole, and from the branches were 
fufpended the different kinds of utenfils which arc 
tifcd by the Rdhans : fuch as fabcits^ fans, water- 
buckets, bottles, &c. «Sec. 


7. Women 
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7. Women carrying on their heads pillows made of 
fluffed mats, fome of them* very fine. Thefe alfa 
weiie an offering to the Rdhans. 

8. An o Bering of mats and fmall carpetSj which 
ferve the Rdhans for beds. Thefe alfo were car- 
ried on women’s heads. 

g. Yellow cloth for the drefs of the Rdhans^ put up 
in rolls ornamented with flowers, and carried in 
the fame manner. 

10. The candidates, each carried by four men on a 
bamboo ftage. They were richly dreffed in velvet 
and ^old lace, with many golden ornaments, and 
their heads were covered with tinfel and gum flowers. 

11. A cart, drawn by two buffaloes, adorned with 
flags, flowers, and the like : and containing danc- 
ing girls, and a band of mufic. 

12. The mothers and female relations of the young 
men. 

13. Several officers of government with their atten- 
dants and badges of honour ; but not in high drefs< 
Among them was the Akoonwun, or colleftor of 
the land-tax of the province, an Armenian Chrijlian^ 

The whole was very gaudy, and muff have coft a 
great deal of money. The women were alb well 
dreffed in filk and muflin. Many of them wore very 
fine muflin, and . had much gold and filver in their 
ornaments. All of them had good fandals covered 
with fcarlet cloth. Their deportment, although lively, 
was raodefl, and graceful. In many other proceffions 
the candidates were mounted on horfeback. 

After having thus for fome days enjoyed the fplen- 
dour and amufements of the world, the young Rdhans 
muft bid ftdue to the pleafures of the fenfes : they are 
condufted to the affembly of the Rdhans to be ordain- 
ed ; are deprived of all their ornaments, and of their 
hair, and affuming the yellow habit, leave behind, 
their parents and the world. 

U 2 


Ix 
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It will be obferved, that no Rahiins affifted in the 
{)roceflions : and I may fay the fame of all the reli- 
gious ceremonies which I faw the laity perform. 
On the grand fcftivals the laity endeavour to pleafe 
God by all kinds of amufements; by wrcfiling, danc- 
ing, mufic, plays, and fireworks. On other occa- 
fions they folicit Godam.v's favour by prayers and 
offerings at the temples. 

Among the worfhippers of Bouddha, there are 
So-ge, or hermits, w'ho pretend to a high degree of 
landity, arifing from a mortification of their paflions 
and appetites. They ought to live in caves, woods, 
and fubterraneous buildings, of which we faw many 
remains in the neighbourhood of Gnmngoo. It was 
one of thefe hermits, named Menu, who is faidtohave 
formed the code of Burma laws, a fable probably 
invented to increafe their authority. Menu was alfo, 
according to the Brahmens, the author of their laws ; 
but the Menu of the Brahmens is, according to the two 
legends, as different from the Menu of the Burmas, 
as the two codes of laws arc different in their juftice 
and tendency. Thefe So-ges at prefent are not nu- 
merous in the Burma dominions, I not having fecn 
one; but in Hindujtan, under the name of Jogies, 
they are flill very common, and are highly indecent, 
from their going about the ftreets, and entering all 
houfes abfolutely naked. They are not of the Bra/i- 
mtnical order, and to me feem to be the remains of 
the gymnofophifts mentioned by antient authors, and, 
I fuipeft, often by inaccurate antiquaries, confounded 
with the Brahmens. Pau linus every where in his ac- 
count of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe Zoges, 
jfogies, or, as he wrote, Yoguis, with the Samanians or 
Rahans : for this however he afligns no reafon. 
Among the Burmas I always heard them diffinguifhed 
as two different orders. But in reality all religions 
have had their Zoges. Men who thought to acquire the 
favour of God by enduring mifery in this life, or who, 
by pretending to more than common fanfctity, and com- 
mand 
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mand over their paffions, have wiflied to impofc on the 
weaknefs of their neighbours, have, I believe, been 
found among unenlightened nations of all religious 
pcrfuafions : and it appears to me, that the Zoges are 
nothing more than fuch deluded or deluding perfons. , 
It has already been faid, that Godama commanded 
his images and relics to be worlhipped*. The largeft 
and moft celebrated temples are generally in the form 
of a pyramid, and arc fuppoled to contain fome of 
ihofe relics; fuch as a tooth, a bone, a hair, oragar> 
ment. To thefe temples, as containing the facrecl 
relic, the prayers of the devout arc addreifed, and 
their offerings prefented. The pyramids are often, of 
a great fize, conftrutled of folid brick-work plaftered 
over, and generally placed on a prodigious elevated 
terrace. The bafe of the pyramid is frequently fur- 
rounded by a double row of fmall ones; and the fum- 
mits of the whole are always crowned with umbrellas, 
made of a combination of iron bars into a kind of 
fillagree-w'ork, and adorned with bells. Many of 
thefe pyramids are from three to five hundred feet 
high. In the larger temples the umbrella, with at 
lealt the upper part of the pyramid, and often the 
whole, is entirely gilded over: and then the title of 
Shrcc, ot golden, is bellowed on the edifice. Other 
temples of nearly a firailar ftrufture, but hollow with- 
in, contain images of Godama, to which the adoration 
of his difciples is directed. Both thefe deferiptions 
of temples are in common called which M. Lou- 
BERE wu'ites Pra, and fays that it means refpe6lablc. 
It is a phrafe only given cither to God, and to his 
images, relics, temples, and priefts; or to the king,' 
and thofe governing in his name. An inferior gives 
it to the mcanell officers of government; but a fupe- 
rior never gives it to an inferiour, as our king often 
calls his nobles, my lord, a title fomewhat analagous. 
Neither is Bura ever applied toaftranger: a man 

U 3 who 


* Page 266 oftliij Volunje, 
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who has any depcndance on a European^ will call him 
ThakiayVf or Mayn, which fignify prince, but he will 
by no means call him Bura. Although this be the 
common name for thefe temples, yet it is only a terra 
of refpeft, their proper name in the Burma language 
being Zedee. 

Although many large temples, which are hollow 
within, contain fuch images as areconfidcred of par- 
ticular fanftity; yet the greater number of the images 
deftined for the adoration of the laity, are placed in 
chapels, if I may foufe the word, which furround the 
pyramids containing the relics of Godama’s perfon, 
and which the Burmas call Bura Kiaung. In thefe 
images Godama is always reprefented as a young man 
of a placid countenance, with ftrongly charafterifed 
Burma features, and generally in the drefsofa Rah an. 
His poftures are various. The rooft common is that 
of fitting crofs legged upon a throne, with his left hand 
refting on his leg, and holding a book, and with his 
right hand hanging'over his knee. In other images he 
is reprefented ftanding, and that in four poftures; each 
differing fomewhat in the pofition of his hands. In 
others he is reprefented reclining on a couch, with his 
head fupported on pillows*. The throne on which 
he is placed, is exaQly like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, that the delineations of the Hindu gods 
floating on the leaves of the lotus, derived their origin 
from imperl'eft traditions concerning the deluge, the 
vigorous fancy of Paulin us difeoversa reprefentation 
of the elegant flowers of that plant in the Wple orna- 
ments of thefe thrones. Mu$. Borg. pag. 67, com- 
pared with tab. 1. fig, 5. The images of the god are 
pf very various materials; clay, copper, filver, and 
alabafter. Many of them arc completely gilded, and 
many partly gilded, and partly ornamented with paint- 
ings of floiven. The fize alfo of thefe images varies 
exceedingly : fome are not above fix inches high, and 
ot^rs are of a moft coloflal ftature. I faw an image 


j- See page 260 of this Volume. 
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in old Avat confiding of one folid block of pure white 
alabafter, and in a fitting ppfture: I had no opportul 
nity of meafuring its dimenfions; but its fingers ap' 
peared to me to be about the length and thicknefs of 
a large mans’ thigh and leg, from whence aconjefturc 
may be made of the immenfity of the whole. 

Another objeQ; of great venei'ation among the 
worfliippers of Godama arc ftones of confiderable di- 
menfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and faid 
to reprefent, or to be the impreffions of his feet. The 
hieroglyphics, on the different ftones which I faw, 
were not alike. In the Burma language thefc ftones 
are called Kye do bura, or the rcfpettable royal foot. 
One of them, on the mountain Amala Saripadi^ * in 
the ifland of Ceylon^ has given rife to various fables ; 
Chrijlians^ Jews^ and Mahonmedans^ uniting to call 
the mountain AnAivi’s-peak, and the ftonc the im-' 
preffions of AoAM’s-foot. 

Besides thefe objefts of adoration, there are mapy 
images common about the religious buildings of the 
Burvias. The principal difciples of Godama, efpecially 
his two favourites, Mokela and Saki bout, with many 
other perfons, whoaflifted the god when on earth, are 
by his followers confidered as faints: and many images 
of thefe faints, drelfed likei?<»Mws,generallyaccompany 
thofe of their mafter. Mokela and Saribout oc- 
cupy the moft confpicuous places, the one fitting on 
the right hand, and the other on the left of Godama. 
The images of the other faints arc generally in the 
pofture of adoration. In fome chapels fherfe are 
many images of thefe faints, without any of the divi- 
nity. There is a group of female figures very com- 
mon at the temples : it reprefents a princefs with her 
attendants ; the princefs is on her knees offering up 
her long hair. It is faid, that once, when Godama 
was like to perifli in a river, he was faved by this 

U 4 princefs, 

•* Stephens’s tranflation of Faria t Souza, T.2.p.4.c. 19, par.35, 
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princefR, who threw him a rope which fhemade of her 
hair. The ends of the walls, which projeft on the diffe- 
rent terraces, as you afcend to the temples, are generally 
ornamented with figures of Godama’s cook, a fat, de- 
formed, but droll looking fellow. Bcfides human 
images, there arc alfo at the Burma temples many rc- 
preientations of elephants, monkics, and other ani- 
mals, but efpccially of lions couchant, which often 
are of a moft coloffal fize. The Biirmaa however, 
although they confider thefe difciples, perfons, and 
animals, as venerable, on account of the fcrviccs they 
performed to Godama, have no idea of worfhipping 
their images; nor, as far as I could learn, of imploring 
them to ufe in their behalf their intereft with the di- 
vinity : much lefs do they ever addrefs their prayers 
to the gods of the Brafimem, a cuftom which feems to 
have been adopted by fome of the Cingahfe, or natives 
of Ceylon. It is however true that the Burmas arc 
well acquainted wdth the gods of the Brahmens, and 
have many legendary books containing an account of 
their adventures, efpccially thofe of Rama, king of 
Baranudee: but they look upon thefe perfonages 
merely as heroes, or as remarkable men, only admi- 
rable for the wonderful aflions they performed. In 
fome of their temples, and in the carved ornaments of 
Kiaungs, and of houfes for the reception of ftrangers, 
there are reprefemations of the afdions of thefe heroes, 
and of the Nat. Among thefe the figure of Ganesa 
is one of (he moft common. 

Every true w'orfliippcr of Godama prays before he 
goes to flecp, and before he rifes in the morning, 
which is generally at dawn of day. The old men, 
and W'omcn of all ages, are more regular in their de- 
votions than the youths, as is the cafe, I believe, in 
all countries, w'here the women are not degraded into, 
the rank of brutes. In praying they ufe rofaries, often 
made of amber beads, and often of various feeds, efpe- 
cially of iho C((%na indicaL-iu. avACoefalpinia olcof- 
perma Rox. The former plant is peculiarly facred 
5 IQ 
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to Bouddha, as it is fuppofed to have fprungfrom 
his blood, when once on a time he had cat his foot, 
by llriking it againtt a ilone. I believe they' have 
fixed forms of prayer in the Pali language; at Icafl I 
never could undcrttatid one word of their prayers, 
farther than that they contained many repetitions of 
the different appellations of the divinity; but that 
might have been owing to the manner in which they 
w’cre chaunted. I’bc priefts have no regular daily 
fervicc like the mafs; but they have certain forms of 
prayer, which they ufe on the dedication of a temple 
or Kiaung, or on certain feffivals, on which prefents 
arc offered to them. The women alfo, in all their 
little diftrefles and fears, fuch as in thunder, or in a 
fquall of wind on the water, invoke the Nat: and 
they fcldom get fruit, but they put it on their heads, 
turn to the four cpiartcrs of the earth, and call on the 
Nat, either wilhing for their protefclion, or to fhow, 
that with thefe amiable beings they Avould willingly 
participate the good things of this life. 

Besides thefe private devotions, it is cuftoraary to 
make offerings at the temple. The king daily fends 
his offering to a fmall temple, which is within the 
palace; and many people make occafional offerings, 
efpecially when they, or any of tlicir family, are in 
diftrefs. But the common times for making offerings 
at the temples are the four phafes of the moon, cfpe.. 
cially the days of full and change, which may be 
called the Burma fabbaths. They reckon Friday very 
unfortunate, and confecjuently undertake no bufinel's 
on that day : but they keep holy no day of the week, 
which with moft nations is probably an allronomical 
divifion of time. While we were at Amarapura, I 
obferved, that the Burmas, on their fabbaths, faffed 
from fun rife to fun fet; and I was told, that, very 
ftriff people never flept in their houfes on the night 
following thefe holy days: but I have now reafon to 
believe, that fuch ftrifcfnefs and faffing are only re- 
quired for three months of the year, which arc there- 
for^ a kind of lent, 

Tni: 
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The offerings made at the temples are very various : 
boiled rice, fruits, efpecially the cocoa-nut, flowers 
natural and artificial, and a variety of curious figures 
made of paper, gold leaf, and the cuttings of the co- 
coa-nut kernel, are the moft common. It is alfo very 
cuftoraary for the rich to offer elegant white umbrellas 
with golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pillows, 
and all manner of utenfils, gilded, and of the fineft 
materials : thefc are depofited in the temples or chapels 
for the ufe of the divinity. The poor, in place of 
thefe coftly offerings, content themfelves with paper 
imitations of the fame utenfils. Thefe gifts are placed 
before the god or his temples on altars, or on wooden 
benches : and the eatables become a prey to the crows 
and dogs. People who have been in peril by water j 
prefent models of fliips or boats; fome of which are 
formed with confiderable neatnefs. One of the moft 
common ways for aperfon to exprefs his devotion, is 
by gilding a patch of a temple, of which many on this 
account make a very motley appearance. The king’s 
royal munificence is extended to a very great amount, 
in gilding anew many large temples. We were told, 
that this part of his expcnce amounted annually to 
20,000 peiththa of filver, or nearly 86,8051b. weight 
of that valuable metal. The expence of Eimjhh 
mayn^ or the heir apparent, is alfo confiderable in the 
fame way. When we vifited the celebrated temple 
Ananda, the perfon, who fiiperintcnded the repairs 
then carrying on by the prince, told us, that four 
peiththa of pure gold * were prepared for the gilding, 
which would be be;ftowed on the infidc of that edifice. 
The roads leading to the principal temples, near po- 
pulous places, are on holy-days lined with flails, and 
little portable fhops, where gold leaf, ornamented 
fruits, flowers natural and artificial, and other fimilar 
offerings are fold : fo that the devout walk o.ut, buy 
their offering by the way, and go to the temple where 
it is to be prefented. The women are by far the moft 

,, numerous 

♦ Value about ^830.. 
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numerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbers 
together, and in their bett drefs. They refort to the 
galleries and houfes built for the accommodation of 
thofe who frequent the temple : there- they alTemble 
in crowds to adjufl; their drefs and offerings: fora 
while they talk, laugh, and amufc themfelves; then 
they repair to the temple, fall on their knees, fay tbeir 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody 
facrifices, among the difciples of the mild Godama, 
would be beholden with abhorrence. 

The two principal feftivals, which we faw, were 
on the occahon of the new year, and on the ending 
of lent; During the firlf, we were at Pegue^ and 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertain- 
ments, given during its celebration. Only one day’s 
amufement was at the grand temple, Shue-Modo, and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. 
The moft lingular amufement at this feftival, is the 
concluding one of throwing water, which to a. rude 
people affords very good fport. For the whole laft 
day of the feftival, the men are permitted to throw 
water at the women, and the women at the men : fuch 
women as are with child being however exempted. All 
the- young people look with joy for this merry day, 
and it is conduced with the greateft good humour, 
the one fe.x not being likely to give offence to the 
other. 

Lent having ended, during the whole month Sa~ 
deen-giut there are illuminations : every houfe has 
erefted by it a kind of mail, from which are fufpended 
one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid 
of lamps, at leaft 150 feet high, was fupported by a 
bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodgings of the de- 
putation, this illumination of Amarapura made a 
very fplendid appearance acrofs the lake, by which 
we were feparated from the city. It is at this time 
that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to 
court to pay their homage to the king. On this oc- 
calionwe had^an opportunity of feeing a model of the 
hill Mienmo^ which was eret 1 ;e 4 in the outer court of 

the 
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the palace. It was conftrufted of paper and bam- 
boos, and agreed very well with the account given by 
the miffionary Sangermano. 

During the principal days and nights of thefe 
fellivals, there is an almoil conllant fucceffion of 
wreftling, dancing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and 
theatrical entertainments ; but of thefe, it is not at 
prefent iny intention to give a defeription. 

To finiffi what I have to fay on the religion of 
Godama, it would appear by all the accounts given 
me, that the Burmas received their laws, religion, and 
government, from the people of Arakan, a people 
fpeaking the fame language with themfelves, and from 
thefe circumftances often called Myarnma-gyey or great 
Burmas. This happened about 600 yeatsago: but 
the people of Pegue and Arakauy htid received the 
fame gifts from Ceylon'z confiderable time 'earlier. 
Previous to this, the Burma empire had probably 
been occupied by tribes in a ftate of civilization 
fimilar "to that of the Karayuy Kiaytiy Loway and 
other fimple nations, who now inhabit the wilder 
parts of India beyond the Ganges. Whether or not 
this knowledge, derived from CeyloUy has been of 
ufe to thefe eaftern nations, cannot eafily be de- 
termined. Thefe .fimple tribes have perhaps more 
fkill in agriculture, and more induftry than the Bur- 
mas; they have art enough to roanufafelure comfort- 
able, and even handfome cloathing ; they arc a peace- 
able people, little inclined to war: among themfelves 
they retain that civil liberty, which moft tribes in a 
fimilar-fl ate enjoy ; and it is univerfally agreed, that 
their morals are extremely good: but then they have 
no laws; are ignorant of even the art of reading; 
and their religious notions are fo crude, that although, 
they believe in a future ftate, yet they are ignorant of 
its being a ftate of reward or punilhment. 

Those of the Chine fey who have- a.t^pted the re- 
ligion of Shaka, have probably obtained it from 

Jlindujlan, 
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Hindujlan, by the route of Thibet. It is undoubtedly 
the Chinefe who have communicated this religion to 
Japan^ and to their former dependants in TotikinmA. 
Cochinchina, Nor is it by any means imp»obable, that 
it is through China that this worfhip has extended to 
Siam. M. De la Loubehe informs us, that the Siam- 
mefe pretend to have got their religion from Laos^ in 
which cafe it mull have come from’ China. Indeed, 
from its very early introdudion into that empire, at 
the latcft in the lixth century of the Chrijlian aera, it 
has had abundance of time to have reached Siam as 
early as we can fuppofe that country to have been 
civilized. 

.In confequence of this univerfal dilFufion of the 
religion of Bouddha over the countries to the call 
of Hindujlan, it has been imagined, that all the na« 
tions inhabiting thefe extenfive regions, and that even 
the Chinefe^ are of the Hindu race ; but can we be 
juftified in forming fuch an opinion, becaufe about 
1700 years ago fome priefts came from Hindujlan into 
China, and converted to their opinions a multitude of 
the lower people? As well might we fay, that the 
Romans in the time of Trajan, and of his virtuous 
and powerful fuccelfors, were Jews, becaufe fome 
priefts had then come from JeruJalem, and had con- 
verted, to their opinions, a great number of the Ro- 
man populace, and Haves. The learned and manly 
Sir W. Jones, among the vaft variety of objetls 
which engaged his attention, feems to have haftily 
adopted this opinion. He fupports the hypothefis 
entirely on a palTage in the inftitutes of Menu, where, 
fays he, “ we find the following curious paftagei 
“ Many families of the military clafs having gradually 
“ abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas, and the 
“ company of the Brahmens, lived in a ftate of de- 
“ gradation, as the people of Pundraca, the Chinas^ 
“ and fome others.” He then fays, “ this being di- 
“ red, pofitive, difinterefted, and unfufpeded, would 
“ decide the (jueftion, if we could be lure that the 
if word 
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word China fignifies a Chine fe*," Setting afide the 
difficulties attending the proof of this, of which he has 
by no means given a complcat folution, 1 would alk, 
if it is not to be highly fufpefted, that the Brahmens^ 
like all other bigotted and ignorant fe£l;s, wiffi to exalt 
themfelves by making all nations inferior to their own ? , 
I have before obferved, that the laws of Menu in ufe 
among the Burmas are very different from thofe tranf- 
lated by Sir W. JoNEst. The code is cer- 

tainly more than fix hundred years old, as it was 
introduced from Ceylon at Icaft fo long agoj but it 
would be very difficult to ffiow, in a country where 
there are no annals, that the inlliiutcs of Menu have 
exifted in their prefent form for the half of fuch a 
period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
(late of degradation. Were it afeertained, that the 
Gotama mentioned in the Vedas was the fame with 
Godama of the Rhhdns, it would be evident that the 
Chinefe could not have abandoned the ordinances of 
the Vedas: for at the time of Godama, the Chinefe 
were a civilized people, with nearly the fame laws 
which they at prefent enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
qucnce would be of later date than their inflitutions. 
It is however alleged, that there have been niore than 
one Godama or Bouddha ; but whether this opinion 
be well founded, or whether the (Godama mentioned 
in the Vedas^ be the inflitutor of the Burma religion, 
or whether he lived earlier or later than that legiflator, 

1 do not pretend to afeertain. 

A FEW more particulars remain to be mentioned re- 
lating to the learning of the Burmas. 

The Burmas have among them many hiftories, con- 
taining an account of the lives and actions performed 
by the different families of their princes. Thefe hif- 

torios 


• Afialitk Refearches, II, 369. + Page 292 of this Volume. 

J Sir Wilt I AM Jones, in the _Refearch«, IV, fjo. 
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lories are, I .am told, very fabulous; every aftioa 
being attended by omens and prodigies. Still how- 
ever they may throw fomc light on a part of the world 
hitherto fo little known: and I am hopeful foon t'o be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranflation of the 
Maha-rafa Wayn-gye^ the moft celebrated hiftorical 
work of the Eurmas. Thefe people have alfo tranf- 
lated hiftorics of the Chinefe and Siammefe, and of the 
kingdoms of Kathee, Ko-/hanpyee, PagoOf Saymmayt, 
and Laynzayn. Of all thefe I faw copies, and feveral 
of them I procured for Sir John Murray, 

Oi^ medicine the Burmas have feveral books. They 
divide difeafes into ninety -fix genera, and of thefe 
feveral are fubdivided into many fpecies. Thei^r 
books contain deferiptions of all the ninety-fix dif- 
eafes, with various recipes for their cure. Of the 
animal kingdom, mummy is a favourite medicine. 
The Burmas are acquainted with the ufe of mercury 
in the cure of the veneral difeafe : but their manner of 
giving it is neither certain nor fafe. They make a 
candle of cinnabar and fome other materials, and fet- 
ting fire to it, the patient inhales the fumes with his 
noftrils. The patient is however rarely able to per- 
fevere long in this courfe, as it always produces a 
want of appetite, and extreme langour. The greater 
part however of the Burma remedies are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moft favourite me- 
dicines. They are well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and for a vaft number have appropriate 
names. On the whole, however, the praftice of their 
phyficians is alraoft entirely empirical; and aimoft 
every one has, or pretends to have, a number of pri- 
vate recipes, on which the fuccefs of his praftice 
chiefly depends. I was often tempted by wonderful 
ftories concerning the efficacy of thefe noftrums, in 
order to induce me to purchafe the fccret, which 
fome of them pretended to have been handed down 
from their fathers for feveral generations. Indeed I 
“■ • , found 
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found a great’fpirit of illiberality among my bretbrett 
of trade j nor were they exempt from irapofing on the 
weaknefs of the lick, by a pretenfion to fupernatural 
powers, In fpite however of all thefe indirc6l means 
of influence, I found them defervedly not in pof- 
feflion of an honourable eftimation among their epun- 
trymen. One curious cuftom relating to the Burmet 
p%ficians may be mentioned. If a young woman is 
dangeioufly ill, the doftor and her parents frequently^ 
enter into an agreement, the doctor undertaking to 
cure her. If llic lives, the doftor takes her as his 
property ; but if Ihc dies, he pays her value to the 
parents: for in the Burma domitiions, no parent parts 
with his daughter, whether to be a wife, or to be a 
concubine, Avithout a valuable conlideration. I do 
not know whether the doctor is entitled to fell the girl 
again, or if he mull retain her in his family; but the 
number of fine young women, which I law in the 
houfe' of a doctor at Myeda, makes me think the 
pradice to be very common. 

In furgery, the fit ill of the Burmas, I believe* 
goes no farther than (Irc/Ting wounds, and fetting 
bones. Of late indeed they have introduced from 
Arahan the art of inoculation for the fmal 1-pox* This 
pradicc has however not become general, as a very 
great proportion of the people’s faces are pitted by 
that difeafe. 

On law, the Burmets have many treatifes; both 
containing the laws of Menu, and copious com- 
mentaries on thefe. Whether they ftill have any 
copies of the law, as originally imported from Ceylon^ 
\ know not: but I was told, that the Damathat-^ye<, 
or code in common ufe, has fu,ffered feveral alter- 
ations, and additions, made by the decrees of various 
princes. 

1 iiKAiiD of no poetry, which the poffefs, 

except fongs. Of thefe they have a great number 
on a variety of fubjeds, and are fond of quoting 
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them oh many occasions. Their music, both vocal 
and instrumental, appeared to me very bad.' Some 
of their musical instruments are, indeed, not so barba- 
rously noisy, as those of the Ilindufs and Chinese ; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed on tliem, 1 
could not at all comprehend. On the contraiy, 
many of the Hindu and Chinese airs seem to me not 
at all unpleasant : but I must confess, that I am 
entirely unskilled and rude in the science of music. 

nie Burmas have dramatic entertainments, used 
at all festivals, and well described by M. ue j,a Lou- 
BEUE in his account Siam. The performers in- 
■ deed, winch we saw, were all Siammese. Although 
these entertainments, like the liaUnn opera, consist 
of music, dancing, and action, with a dialogue in, 
recitatir c ; yet we understood, that no part but thiq^,,, 
songs Avas previously composed. The subject 
generally taken from some of the legends of their 
heroes, especially of Hama ; and the several parts 
songs, and actions, being assigned to the dilferent' 
performers, the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each actor's ingenuity. Itj from the effects on the 
audience we might judge of the merit of the per-- 
fonnance, it must be very considerable ; as some of 
the jicrtormers had the art of keeping the mul- 
titude in a roar. I often, however, suspected that 
the audience were not difficult to please : for I fre- 
quently observed the Myooxcun of Haynthawade 
(the man of high rank whom we most frequently 
saw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the most 
childish contrivances. These eastern nations are 
indeed a lively, merry people ; and like the former 
French, dance, laugh, and sing, in the midst of 
oppression and misfortune. 

The original of most of the Burma books on 
law and religion is in the Pali or Pale language ; 

, which undoubtedly is radically the same with the 
Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the' 
Pali of Slam, and Pegu, ■ differed considerably from 
that of the Burmas, and intelligent native of 
"VoL. yi. ' X ' Tavq^, 
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Tavaif, Avbo hatl I>een at Cingala or Candy, the pre-' 
sent capital of Ceylon, and at the ruins of Anurada- 
pura, the former capital, assured me, that the Pale 
of that island was considerably different from that 
of ylva. 

In many inscriptions, and in books o-f ceremony, 
such as the Kammna, the Pall language is written 
in a stjuare character, somewhat resembling the 
Bengal Sanscrit, and called Magata. Of this a spe- 
cimen may be seen in the description of the Borgian 
inusenm by Paulinos*. Butin general it is writ- 
ten in a' round chai'acter nearly resembling the Bur- 
ma lettci's. Of this kind is the specimen given by 
the accurate M. de la Loubeui;, and ndiicli some 
persons have rashly conccivctl t© be the Burma. 
•'fhere is no doul^jt,' hoM'ever, that all the different 
^liaract<'i s of India, both on the v'cst and on the east 
of the (ranges, liave been derivctl from a Gommon 
source : and the Burma writing of the whole appears 
to be the most distinct and bcautifiil. 

1)1 their more elegant books, the Bunnas write on 
sheets of ivory, on very fine white jialmira leaves. 
The ivory is stained black, and the margins are or- 
namentefl with gilding, while the characters aie ena- 
melled or gilded. On the palmira leaves the cha- 
racters are in general of black enamel ; and the ends 
of the leaves, and margins, are painted with flowers 
in various bright colours. In their more common 
books, the Bunnas with an iron style engrave their 
writing on palmira leaves. A hole, through both 
ends of each leatj serves to connect the ivhole into a 
volume by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden boards, that serve for bind- 
ing. In the finer binding of these kind of books the 
boards are lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut 
smooth and gilded, and the title is written on the 
upper board, the two cords are by a knot or jmel 
.secured at a little distance from the boards, 
<o as to prev ent the book from falling to pieces, 

‘ Page 2 5.. 
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but sufliciently distant to admit of the upper leaves 
being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 
The more elegant books are in general wrapped up 
in silk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which 
ilie Bunnas have the art to weave the title of the 
book. 

As there are but few of llic Burmas who do not 
read aiul v’rite, almost every man carries with him 
a parcacaik *, in whicli he keeps his accounts, copies 
songs, till he can repeat them from memory, and takes 
memorandums of any thing curious. It is «on these 
pnrmt'aiks that the Zareti or u’riters in all courts, and 
public oiliccs, take down the proceedings and orders 
of the .superior officers : from thence copying such 
j>arts, as are necessary, into books of a moreilurable 
and elegant nature. The paraica^k is made of one 
sheet ol‘ thick and strong paper blackened over. A 
good one may be about eight feet long, and eigh- 
teen inches wide. It is folded up somewhat like a 
fan, or thus a ^eacli fold,or page be- 

ing about six inches, and in length the whole 
breadth of the sheet. Thence, where\'cr the book 
is opened, whichever side is uppermost, no part of it 
<‘an be rubbed, but the two outer pages, a. b. and it 
oidy occupies a table one foot in width by eighteen. 
Inches long. The Burmas write on the parawaik 
with a pencil of steatites. When in haste the 2kres 
use many contractions, and WTite with wonderful 
<juickuess. I have seen them keep up with an officer 
(lictating, and not speaking very slow. But when 
they take pains, the characters written on the para- 
walk are remarkably neat. Indeed this nation, like 
the Chinese, pique themselves much on writing an 
elegant, and tlistinct character. When that, which 
Jias been written on a^ paratvaik, becomes no longer 
useful, the pages are rubbed over with charcoal, and 
the leaves of a species of Doliciws : they are then 
clean, as if new, and equally fit for the pencil. 

* I do not know, but that tly$ ought to b« written Paruaek, 

X 2 Eveiy 
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E\'ory couveiit has a collectiou of hooks ; several 
of wliich are pretty consHlerable, The most common 
copiers are indeed the Italians, who, prepare books 
both for their convents, and for presents to their lay 
benefactors Tliesc books are kept in chests; much 
ornamented with gilding, and bits of looking-glass, 
fastened on with lacquer, in the shape of flowers. 
At Amarapura we were shewn a part of the royal li- 
brary. This is a brick building, surrounded by en- 
closed courts, and tem[)les, which occupy a delight- 
ful situation, in the N. W. angle of the city. Near 
it is a small, but most elegant Kiaiing. To this, at 
times, the monarch retires ; and we were shevTi the 
gilded couch on which he reposes, while the Zara- 
1)0 reads to him, and instructs him in the duties of 
religion. The library itself is neither a convenient 
nor handsome building. The gallery, into which 
we entered, contained about a hundred chests, gilded 
on the sides, and lacquered above, with the general 
title of their contents w-ritten in golden letters. The 
chests w’crc large, and if full, must have contained 
many thosand volumes. As we saw only a part, 1 pre- 
.sume that the king's collection is very extensive. lie 
is, imlecd, said to be a very intelligent, and learned 
prince. , He Avas very de.sirous of obtaining some 
Brahmtn more learned, than those he had, to in- 
struct him in astronomy : and he had caused the 
institutes of Menu to be translated from the English 
of Sir WiLLiA.u Jones. He must therefore have 
heard of w'hat is pursued among the Eui'opeans, in 
at least oriental literature : and it is to be hoped, 
that some moic useful books may attract his notice : 
books w'hich might tend to improve the people, and 
give them more enlightened notions of politics, of 
the arts, and of science. Hitherto, 1 suspect, the 
laws, or religion, of the Burmas, have contributed 
little to the happiness of the people ; but fortunately 
they have not, like those of the Brahmens, placed 
any insurmountable obstacles in the w'ay of national 
improvement. 
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OF 

A JOURNEY TO SIRINAGUR. 

By CAPTAIN THOMAS HARDJFICKE. 


Having sometime ago visited the mountainous 
country of Sirimtgur ; I hope a succint detail of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances, which occur- 
red in that journey, will not be unacceptable to the 
Asiatkk Society. 

On the ;5d of March, I commenced the jour- 

ney, ivom Futtehghur, in company with Mr. IIijntku; 
and we arrived, on the 19 th of the .same month, at 
Anoopshehcr : our route was circuitous, tor the purpose 
of \ isiting the several indigo plantations, established 
by A'«ro/>e«//. gentlemen, in this part of Dooab. Here 
were conspicuou-sly displayed, the cflects of skill, of 
industry, and of a spirit of commercial enterprise, iii 
beautifying and enriching a country, which in other 
parts exhibiting only waste and fore.st, supplies, in- 
deed. matter togratily the curiosity of a naturalist, but 
suggests to the philanthropic mind the most gloomy 
rcilectious. 

At Amopsheher I recruited the necessary supplies for 
the prosecution of my journey, and on the 23d, con- 
tinued my march alone ; for my fellow-traveller was 
under the necessity' of returning, from this place, to 
attend the residency with Domm.ut Row Sindeaii, 
on a visit to the Marhatta camp. 

On the 30th of March, I arrived at Ncjcehabad ; the 
town is about six furlongs in length ; witii .sonic regu - 
lar streets, broad, and enclosed by barriers at different 
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distances, forming distiimt bazars. In the neigboiir- 
liood, are the remains of many considerable buildings. 
Near the south-west end of the town is a large gar- 
den, called Sultan Bagh ; containing in the center a 
spacious square building, erected by one of the sons 
of Nejeeb-uo-doweah. 

On the north-east side of this garden, and at the 
distance of 300 yards, is another, in which lies buried 
Nejeeb-ud-dowlah : his grave is without orna- 
ment, raised on a terrace, a few feet from the ground, 
in an area of about eighty yards, surrounded by a 
square building, formed into apartments and offices, 
for the accommodation of the servants, appointed to 
perform the usual ceremonies, for the benefit of de- 
parted souls. 

A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood, 
bamboos, iron, copper, and tincal, brought from the 
hills. It is also the center of an extensive trade from 
Lahore, Cabiil, and Cashmir, to the least and south- 
east part of Hindustan. 

At the distance of ten miles and six and a half fur- 
longs, from Ncjeebabad, on the road to Hurdzear, is 
Subhul-gurh, a very extensive line of fortification, en- 
closing the town ; both of which exhibit little more 
than naked walls falling to decay. Much of the 
ground,’, vithiu the fort, is in cultivation. In the 
south-ea curtain, or face of the fort, is a lofty 
brick-built gateway. The high road leads close past 
the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face, the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of 
the ditch. 

On the 1st of April, I arrived at Xhijcnnee Ghat, 
about three miles below Hurdzear, on the eastern side 
-if the river. The,, town of occupies a very 

: j :.. ]] consisting of a few buildings of brick, the 
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property of eminent Goosseym. Jt is situated pu the 
point of land at the base of the Bills, on the western 
side of the river. 

The stream here divides itself into three channels, 
the principal of which is on the eastern side, and 
running along a pleasant bank, called Chandee Ghat, 
meets the base of the hill, which gives this name to 
the Ghat below. The deepest channel at present is in 
some places about fifteen feet, a depth not long con- 
tinued ; and near the termination of each reach of the 
river, the stream breaks, with rapidity, over beds of 
large loose stones, sometimes with no more water than 
sufficient to, give passage to large unloaded boats. 
The points of the islands, several of which arc formed 
in the bed of the river, are principally of loose pebbles 
and sand ; but, the rest of the land, between the dif- 
lerent channels is covered with the Mimosa Catechu.. ■ 

The ascent of the hill, called Chandee, commences 
at a little distance from Unjennee, from which, to the 
top of the hill, I consider about two miles and a 
■quarter. Some part of this distance, however, is a 
long and elevated level bank. The ascent to the high 
part of the hill, is very steep; the path narrow, and 
requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent ac- 
cidents in stepping, from the looseness of the stones 
.and earth. 

On the top of this hill is a Tersool or trident, about 
fourteen feet high, of stone, supported by a small 
square base of mason-work ; the base of the forks is 
ornamented, on the east side, with figures of the sun 
and moon, betweert which, upon the shaft, is thp 
figure of O AN ESA, 

Near the base of the shaft, are the figures of Kaal- 
KA I)evi, and Hanuman, the former on the east, 
the latter west. The space on,, the summit of this 
jbi.ll} is xxot twice larger than the square of the pe- 
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clestal of the triden^: from this, a narrow ridge leads^ 
to another hill, something higlier: and in this man- 
ner the hills here are mostly connected ; the highest 
being generally of a conical form. They are very 
thinly clad with vegetable productions : the trees are 
few, and small ; and the grass, at this season of the 
year, parched up. In some jjarts of the hills, how- 
ever, Avhere the aspect is more northerly, the grass is 
more abundant, liner, and seemingly much liked by 
the cattle. 

On the top of CJiandnec, a Brmnen is stationed to 
receive contributions from visitors during the con- 
tinuance of the Mcl'.t : the produce, he says, upon an 
average, is for that time, about ten rupees per day. 

This Meta, or fair, is an annual assemblage of 
Hindus, to bathe, for a cej tain number of tlays, in the 
waters of the Ganges, at this consecrated s])ot. The 
period of ablution is that of the Sun’s entering Aries; 
which, according to the Hindu computation, being 
reckoned from a fixed point, now happens about 
twenty days later than the vernal equinox. It ac- 
cordingly fell on the evening of the 8th of April. 
But every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in Aquarius, 
at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourse 
of people is greatly augmented. The present is 
one of those j)criods, and the multitude collected 
liere, on this occasion, may, I think, with mode- 
ration, be computed at two and a half millions of 
souls*. Although the pciTonnance of a religious 
duty is their primary object, yet, many avail them- 

* This estimation may appear enormou.s ; and it therefore becomes 
necessary to give sorbe sicconnt of the grounds on which it was 
formed. Small sums are paid by all, at the difterent watering places ; 
and the collectors at each of these, in rendering their accounts to the 
Mehiints, who regulate tlie police, are obliged to form as exact a 
register, as a place of so much bustlfe will admit of. From the prin- 
cipal of tlicse offices, the nmnber of the multitude is found out, pro- 
bably within a tew thons^nds. Tlic (Joosseyn, on whose informa- 
tion the calculation was fen'med, had, access to these records j and the 
result, as delivered above, was drought mote likely to be under, than 
over die truth. - * - ” . 
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selves of tiie occasion, to transact business, and 
carry on an extensive annual commerce. In this 
concourse of nations, it is a matter of no small 
anrusement to a curious obseiTCr, to trace the dress, 
features, manners, &c. which clmracteiizc the people 
of the different countries of Cabal, Cushmir, Lahore^ 
Butaan, Sirinagur, Cummmo, and the plains oi'Hin* 
dmtan. From some of these, very distant countries, 
whole families, men, women, and children, under- 
take the journey, some travelling on foot, some on. 
horseback, and many, particularly women and chil- 
dren, in long heavy carts, railetl, and covered W'ith 
slopliig matted roofs, to defend them against the 
sun and wet weather : and during the continuance of 
the fair, these serve also us habitations. 

Among liic natives of countries so distant from all 
intercourse with people of our colour, it is natural to 
suppose that the faces, dress, and etjuipage of the 
gentlemen who were then at Hurdioar, were looked 
upon by inaiiy as objects of great curiosity : indeed 
it exceeded all my ideas before cn the sul.'ject, and 
as often as wc passed through the crowd in our pa- 
lanquins, we were followed by numbers, of both 
women and men, eager to keep pace, and admiring, 
w'ith evident astonishment, every thing which met 
their eyes. Elderly women, in particular, salaamed with 
the greatest reverence; many shewed auoagensess to 
touch some part of our tlrcss ; which being permitted, 
they generally retired with a. salaam, and apparently 
much satisfied. 

At our tents, parties succeeded parties throughout 
the day, where they would take their stand for hours 
together, silently surveying every thing they saw. . 

Sometimes more inquisitive visitors approached 
even to the doors of the tent, and finding they were 
not repelled* though venturing. within, the) gt»e- 
tally retired, with additional gratification ; ami iVo- 
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qifently returned, as introductors to new visitors, 
whose expectations they had raised, by the relation 
of what themselves had seen. 

The most troublesome guests were the Goosseyns, 
who being the first here in point of numbers and 
power, thought it warrantable to take more freedoms 
than others did : and it was no easy mattcr-ito be, 
at any time, free from their company : it was, how- 
ever, politically prudent, to tolerate them ; for, by 
being allowed to take possession of every spot round 
the tents, even within the ropes, they might be con- 
sidered as a kinrl of sate-guard, against visitors of 
worse descriptions ; in fact, they made a shew of be- 
ing our protectors. 

In the early part of the Mela, or fair, this sect of 
Fakeers erected the standard of superiority, and pro- 
claimed themselves rcgulatoi’s of the police. 

Apprehending opposition, in assuming this autho- 
rity, they published ajr edict, prohibiting all other 
tribes from entering the place with their swords, or 
arms of any other description. This was ill received 
at first, and for some days it was expected force must 
have, decided the matter ; however, the Byraagees, 
who W'ere the next powerful sect, gave up the point, 
and the .rest followed their example. Thus the G(m~ 
seyns paraded with their swords and shields, while 
every other tribe carried only bamboos through the 
fair. 

The ruling power was consequently held by the 
priests of the Goosseyns, distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Mehunts, and during the continuance of 
the Mela, the police was under their authority, and 
all duties levied and collected by them. For Hurdr 
uar. though immediately connected with the Mah~ 
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ratta government, and, at all other seasons, under 
the rule and controul of that state, is, on these oc^ 
casions, usurped, by that party of the Fak'eers^ who 
prove themselves most powerful ; and though the col- 
lections made upon pilgrims, cattle, and all species of 
merchandize, amount to a very considerable sum ; yet 
no. part is remitted to the treasury of the Mahratta 
state. 

These ^Ichunts .ya&ti in council daily : hear and 
decide upon RU ebijiplaints brought before them, ei- 
ther against iudiyidjuals, or of a nature tending to dis- 
turb tlfe' public' tranquillity, ajnl the well manage- 
ment of this immense multitude. 

As one of these assemblies was on the high road 
near our tents, wc had frequent opportunities of no- 
ticing their meetings; and one of our sepoys, having 
occasion to appear before it, in a cause of some con- 
sequence, it gave us an opportunity of learning some- 
thing of the nature of their proceeding. 

Tlie sepoy, it seems, on leaving the station, where 
his battalion was doing duty, was entrusted, by one 
of the native officers, with fifty rupees, and a com- 
mission to purchase a camel. With the intention of 
executing this trust, he mixed with a crowd, where 
some camels were exposed for sale ; and while endea- 
vouring to cheapen one to the limits ofhispui-se; 
shewing the money, and tempting the camel mer- 
chant to accept, for his beast, the fifty rupees, he 
drew the attention of a party of Mancar men, who 
were meditating a plan to get it from him. Five or 
six of those men, separating from the crowd, got 
round him, said, they (or one of them) had lost his 
money, to the amount of fifty rupees; that he, the 
sepoy, was the man who had it; and, with much cla- 
mour and force, they got the money from him. For- 
tunately, the sepoy's comrades were near; he ranto- 
.)vards them and comnumicqted the alarm, and got 
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assistance, before the fellows had time to make off, 
or secrete the money ; they, however, assumed a 
great deal of effrontery, and demanded that the mat- 
ter should be submittetl to the decision of the Me- 
hunts: before this trihunal the cause was consequent- 
ly brought, and an accusation laid against the sepoy, 
by these men of Marxvar: the money was produced, 
and lodge<l in court, and the cause on both sides, 
heard Avith deliberation. Utducky for the 
rees, they had neither opportunity to examine or 
change the money ; and knew not what species of 
coin made up this sum : which circumstance led to 
their conviction : for being enjoined by the Mehunis, 
to describe the money they had lost, they named coin 
very different from what the purse contained: but 
when the sepoy was called upon to answer the same 
question, he specified the money exactly. The judges 
immediately gave a decision, in favour of the sepoy, 
and restored him his money: the were finetl 

each in the sum of five rupees, and sentenced to re- 
ceive each fifty stripes, upon their bare backs with 
the Korah. 

The Go(iSxct/ns maintained an uncontested authori- 
ty, till the arrival of about 12 or 14,000 horse- 
men, with their families, &c. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualaporc. Their errand here Avas avowed 
to be bathing; and soon after their arriA'al they sent 
OoDASsEK, their principal priest or Gooroo, to make 
choice of a situation on the riA'er side, Avhere he erect- 
ed the distinguishing flag of their sect, for the guid- 
ance and direction of its followers, to the spot. It ap- 
peared, however, that ho compliments or intimation 
of their intentions, had been made to the ruling pow- 
er; and the Goossei/ns, not Avillingto admit of any in- 
fringement of their, authority, pulled doAvn the flag, 
and drove out of the place those avIio accompanied 
it. Some slight resistance was shewn by the Seeks, 
in support of their priest, and the digpity of their 
l^lag, but was repelled Avitli much A'iolence, and the 
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Goosseyns, not content with driving them away, 
abused and plunderetl the -whole part)’-, to a consi- 
derable amount. 

The old priest Oodassee, on his return to the Seek 
camp, complained to Rajah Saheb Sing, their chief, 
in the name of the body collective, of the insult and 
violence they had met with from the Goosseyns. 

A consultation was immediately held by the three 
chiefs of the *.See/i; forces, viz. Rajah Saiieb Sing of 
Futeealafi, and Rov Sing and Sheke Sing of iioo 
1'eaJi, who silenced the complainants by promising to 
demaml redress and restitution for what they had been 
plundered of. 

A vakeel was immediately dispatched, with a rc- 
prcseutatioii, from the Seeks to the JiJe/iunts, or 
j)riests of the Goosseyns, pointing out the right, they 
conceived they possessed, in common with all other 
nations, to have access to the river; and complaining 
of the wanton insults tliey hatl met with, from their 
tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty: 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends for 
some part of the ill treatment they met with, yet they 
demaiuled an immediate retribution of all they had 
been plundered ofi and free access to the river or 
place of bathing. 

The Mehunis heard their complaints, expressed 
concern at -what had happened, and promised their 
assistance, in obtaining the redress sought for: and. 
the matter, for the present, rested here ; the Goos- 
seyns giving back, to the Seeks, all the plunder they 
had taken, and admitting of their free ingress and 
egress to the river. 

All was pretty quiet, during the few remaining 
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ilays of bathing ; but on the morning of the lOtb 
of April, (which clay concluded the J/e/ci) a scene of 
much confusion aiul bloodshed ensued. About eight 
o’clock-on that morning, the Seeks (having previously 
deposited their women, children, and property, in a 
village, at some distance from Hurdwar) assembled 
in force, and proceeded to the different watering- 
places, where they attacked, with swords, spears, and 
fire-arms, every tribe of Fakeers that came in their 
way. These people made some resistance, but being 
all on foot, and few, if any, having fire-arms, the 
contest was unequal : and the Seeks, ndio were all 
mounted, drove, the poor Sannyassees, Byraagecs, 
(loosseyns, Naagees, See. before them, with irresis- 
tible fury. Having discharged their pieces within a 
few paces, they ruslicd upon those unfoi timate pil- 
griin.s with tlicir swords, and having slaughtered a 
great number, pursued the remainder, until, by 
flight to the hills, or by swimming the river, they 
escaped the revenge of their pursuers. 

The confusion, spread among other descriptions of 
people, M'as inconceivable; anti everyone, thinking 
himself equally an object of their resentment, sought, 
every means of safety that ofiered : many took to 
the river, and in the attempt to .swim across, several 
were drowned : of those who endeavoured to escape 
to the heights, numbers were plundered, but none 
who had not tlie habit of a Fakeer was in the least 
hurt: many parties of straggling horsemen now rang- 
ed the island, between Ilurdwur and Unjhmee gaul; 
plundering the people to the vciy water’s-edge, im- 
mediately opposite to us; fortunately for thousands, 
who crowded to this ga%it, the greatest part of one 
of the vizier’.s battalions, with two six-pounders 
were stationed here; two companies of which, with 
an addition of a few. of our own sepoys, and a 
native ollicer, whom Captain Murray very judi- 
cioiMy sent across the river, kejit tj|c approach of the 
hc^^^ in check. Tinding they could not attack the 
willed on the water’s-edge, vithout receiving a smart 
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fire from the sepoys, as well as exposing themselves 
to the fire of their guns, they drew olfj and by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet. 

At this time, the cause of such an attack, or the 
future intentions of this body of Seeks, Avas all a mys- 
tery to us ; and popular report favoured the conjec- 
ture, that they intended to profit from the present 
occasion, and by crossing the river, at a few miles 
lower down, return, and plunder the myriads of 
traA'ellers who crowded the roads through Rohikund. 
However, the next morning discovered they had no 
such Jntentious ; as, from the adjacent heights, avc 
saw them take their departure, in three divisions, 
bending their march in a westerly course, or directly 
from ns. The number which had crowded to the 
river side, opposite to our tents, was too great to be 
f erried over in the course of the night, and consc- 
ffueutly remained in that situation : fearful of the 
approach of day, and in dreadful alaim from the ex- 
pectation of another visit from the Seeks, but by 
eight o’clo(“k, their minds were more at ease, 'and 
they offered up their prayers for the English gentle- 
men, Avhose presence, they universally believed, had 
been the means of dispersing the enemy. 

From the various information Ave had noAv collected, 
we concluded this hostile conduct of the Seeks Avas 
purely in revenge against the tri^^ of Fakeers : 
many of the Avounded came to rli^Camp to solicit 
chirurgical assistance and they all seemed very sensi- 
ble, that they only Avere the objects of the enemy s 
fury. 

Accounts agree that the Fakeers lost almut five 
hundred men killed, among Avhom Avas one of their 
Mehunts, or priests named Maunpooree; and they 
had many wounded : of the Seeks about twenty were 
killed, but the number of v’ounded not kiioM’u. 
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The mountains in the neighbourhood, of JTurdxiar 
afford, hut little amusement for the mineralogist ; nor 
is a fossil to be found in them, impregnated with any 
Other metal than iron. 

In some situations, where the fall of water has ex- 
posed their suiface, for one or two hundred teet, 
noth.ing moie is cxliibited than an argillaceous marl, 
varying in baldness and colour, according to llie 
metallic particles they contain ; sometimes this vari- 
ety is shewn very distinctly, itratinn super stratum, 
the loM'CSt consisting* rather of siliceous particles, 
having loose <iiiarlzosc sand, Avith very little earthy 
mixture ; and erumhliug to pioecs Avitli the least ap- 
plieation of force ; the next a fine smooth marl, of a 
<iull cineritious grey, counraet, and soapy to the 
touch : it is quickly diffusihlc in water, and does not 
effervesee in acids. The next is of a pale liver- 
col(*ured brown, possessing properties like those of 
the preceding one, hut somewhat more indurated, 
and most likely containing more iron : the fourth, 
or superior stratum is still broAvner than the last; and 
exhibits;, in its fracture, small shining micaceous 
pai tides. In other places, the Avholc side of a 
mountain consists of siliceous sand, mixed Avith 
mica and some calcareous earth ; the Avhole A ery 
slightly connected, laminated, and tumbling in large 
([uantfties into the Avater-coumes beloAv ; sometimc.s 
found sufficiently indurated to bear the A’iolenee of 
the fall. J'roih llic place called Kooud, a Avind- 
iug nullah, of about a mile in length, falls into the 
Ganges a little aboA'C Uujinnee : in the bed of it, a 
greater variety <jf stones is found than might he ex- 
pected from the nature of the hills, in Avhich the 
source of it lies ; thus granite, and opaque tjuartz, 
of diflerent colours, are found in pretty large round- 
ed masses : yet no siieli stones, as far as observation 
can trace, form any part of the mountains, iu this 
neighboinhi)od. 

The high gs ound between the l^nk of the Ganges 

and 



and the 'inott^Jtain*^ coijifiafBS to^psy of these 
stones, in C feose aoifte lying 

Very d0^ in the e^rth, as ’Way he seen on the 
side of the banfe. exposed io the rivet': these 
bear a- perfect resemblance to thene stones in the 
beds of the nullah, and whk’h oive theiir 

loan to the attrition of rolling Current^ fot dges: 
but tlie elevated situation in tidiich these are bedded, 
leaves no loom for suppositibn, when, 'if ever, they 
ncre subject to sueji action< * ^ 

The riches of the vegetable kingdom, however, 
made ample amends for tho ivant of variety in tire 
iniucial pioductions. As an enumeration of tlie 
plants I met svith, during roy stay at this place^ would 
nitcaupt the thread of my nariativc, I have subjoia- 
cd them iu the form of an appendix, together with, 
all the others found in the course of my tour ; adding 
such lemarkson their histOry< oroeconomicaluses, as 
I judged might be interesting. I haye only to ob- 
sene, that the season just now is not very favourable 
for finding herbaceous plants in flower ; the greatest 
abundance of this desciiptiou is bi ought forward by 
the periodical rains, and a visit in the months of 
September and October, would, no doubt, be attended 
witjh a very successful investigation. On the other 
hand, to explore the loftier products of the extensive 
foiests, with the deliberation the research requiic,, it 
should be begun iu January, and continued to the end 
of April. 

As a ucccssaiy measure, piev lous to my proceeding 
on ray intended journey to AS'/nwagwr, I dispatched a 
sen ant, rvith a letter, to the rajah of that place j sig- 
nitying iny intentions of visiting his capital, and 
forwarding, at the same time, a let^r I had the honour 
to leceive, from the vizier, Asopn-un-DowxAU, 
through the kind influence of the rer>iclent, Mr. 
Cheury. My smant rCtuirred on the day I was 
quitting ApiiY) with the ra^’s ac- 

knowledgement of mv Utter, and a perwannsm or pass 
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through his dominions written in the ancient Hindu 
character. 

. \ On the 12th of Aprjl, I took my departure from 
Hw'ihfjdr, ovUnjhmeeghut; and on the 13th, making 
two inarche,s of it, ,arrivc<i at Nejeebfdxid. This was 
certahdy a retrogade motion, hut two or. three rea- 
sons .opeiated, to induce me to change the route i 
originally intended to take; iirst, Hurdzear was a 
place of less security for the cattle and baggage I 
must leave behind, and the difficulty of feeding tliem 
greater, than in a place where established bazars pro- 
duced abundance of grain. 

Secondly, some little conveniences necessary to my 
manner of travelling, I could not get made up, here; 
anti thirdly, the road direct from llurdzvar to Sirim- 
gur, was more difficult of access and worse supplied 
with provisions and water; than the one recommend- 
ed from Ngeebabad; I therefore decided in favour of 
tlie lattci:. i 

Among other preparatkms Avhile here,, a substitute 
for a palankeen Wfis requisite, ami Tmade up what is 
called a Chempmn, which is nothing more than a 
litter, of about five feet in length and three in breadth, 
supported between t\vo bamboos, or poles, lixed to 
the sides a little above the bottom, and carried in the 
manner of ^vhat is called in Bengal a Tunjaan, by a 
short yoke tixecl between the poles near the ends, and 
parallel to them. 

On the 2()th, I commenced my march from Kejee- 
habad, and encamped at the petty village of Coudziara^ 
at the distance of eighteen miles.. This village is si- 
tuated at the distance of three furlongs, within the 
harrier of this ghat, where is the fir-st ascent of the 
hills through a rugged roatl. The barrier is a large 
double gate of plank, fhmked on the lelt by a pre- 
cipice, and on the right by a wall of loose stones, 
connected with the neighbouring ridge of hills. 
Tlxk point of' land, including the village, Is- 
nearly encircled by tlie Koa-nuMh, a shallow, but 
clear add rapid streaiih ; but being surrounded on 
./■ - 
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tlic north, east, and south, by higher mountains, 
the situation, must be, at some seasons, intoleia- 
bly hot, and probably unhealthy. 

These ranges of hills rise, with a moderate, though 
unequal slo[>e, from the plains below, and are skirt- 
ed by deep forests, extending from through 

Rohelcundy Oiule, and the counU'ies to the eastward, 
and produced many kinds of valuable tinrber, and an 
abundant store of plants, never yet, perhaps, brought 
under the systematical examination of the botanist. 
They aKo abound with game of many tlesciiptions. 
Elepljants aie found here, and sf>inetiines range be- 
} ond the skirts of the woods, to the great injury of 
whatever cultivation they meet with : but tlieir de- 
predations are particularly directed to sugar planta- 
tions. 

They are considered inferior, in size and value, 
to the elephants brought from the eastern countries ; 
and aie seldom caught, but for the purpose of taking 
their teeth. 

Hie soil of these forests A'arics, from a black fat 
earth, where the trees or shrubs which it nourishes, 
acquire a large size; to a firm reddish clay, and mix- 
tures of gravel and loose stones of various descrip- 
tions. 

On the 21st, I mni'ched to Jmsore, a small village 
on a little culti^ ated spot. The first parr of the road 
lay in the bed of the Koa-millah, and the whole of 
it was so rugged, that although the distance is only 
computed four covss, and I judge it not to cxceea 
seven miles, I employed three hours and a half in 
walking it, and rny baggage did not arrive till six 
hours after I set off. The general direction of the 
road is about N. E* by. E. 

On the C2d, a walk of two hours and forty minutes 
Y S carried 
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cuirit'd me to (ihincuh/, the distance of which from 
Jni.\or\ I conijHitc to he eight miles; the load heiiig 
much less obstiiiclcd than ^cstciday. Towards the 
iu ginning of this day's inarch, tlie road passis be- 
livecn two st»ij)ciuloiis locks. The stones, in tliis 
part of tlic nullah, I>ing in very large masses, the 
stream parsing bet irecn Mith vciy great rapidity, ami 
the only path across living on spais laid fioni rock to 
rock, the passenger is exposed to iimnincnt danger. 
Faillier ou, 1 met with one of the small watei-niills, 
called Pw/c/mcA’ce, which Mas now w'oiking. 'Ihc 
I'nustruction is leiy simple: the btones W’hieh arc 
little hugci than those tinned In the hand, and call- 
ed aie wanked by means of an hoii/ontal 

wheel ; the spokes ot'wdiichaie cut like the a-ah es of 
a \cuctian wimhw, and set obliqueV into the case 
of u pci iicndicniar shaft ; and, upon tliese vuhes, at 
'tream of water, from a nairow spout, at about four 
ft’ct elevation, fills, with foiee enough, to give 
Inisk motion to the machine. The water is biought 
to it, by hanking up the stream of the nullah, till it 
a xjuiies theneeessais oksation. The hopper isaeo- 
ri«Ml hask^'t, suspe nded w iih the nai row' end of the 
« one o\ci th hole in the stones ; and being ke)>t in 
a gintle motioa, it 'cpplKs them eoirtanlly and le- 
guiarly. In llin mantiei, two men ivlie\ing cacl* 
other, will ,'‘riiid lioiu lour to sLv niaumls of giain in 
twcnt}-f(nu hoius. 


I'lic villigc at Glioiou/i/ conslyis of thiee lints. 
Selflnm iiK'ie tl’.in f\e oi six together aie to he met 
Mitli; and it na Luge village that has so man v as 
ten. 

The hills in this situation, aie not so elooe a> tho-c 
ill the road bvhhid me ; the ground hetwrtn, (ui eai h 
‘ule the nullah, elevated and veiv pleasant; and the 
tultivation cairied to the vti\' sunmiits of tin so 
moimUiiis. The sides of ail, l.n,k g,i(erer than 
tb'ise hithcilo acen, hut T w is not \ct stuoible of 

_a«fy 
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any moderation in the beat of the day. The thermo- 
meter was up to ninety -live, and never lower, than 
seventy-two within my, tent. 

Oil the cod, after a walk of three houre and ten 
minutes, 1 arrival at Donah, an inconsiderable village' 
on the hanks of the nullah, along which lay the great- 
est part of. the road, from last encanipnient. I'his 
day s journey exhibited a considerable varict}’’ of sce- 
nery, being noiv a rugged path, between abrupt ihi- 
pending rocks, and now, little open spaces, surround- 
ed with gently sloping hills, the sides of which , arc 
diversified with clumps of fir, oak, andsaul, and with 
cultivated ground. In one of these latter situations, 
the water is conducted from one side of the nullah, 
to the fields on the other by an ingenious, though 
simple contrivance. A trough, formed by hollowing 
the body of a large fir-tree, is placed across, where, 
tiie over-hanging’ rocks favour the communication, 
and conducts a stream, sufficient tbr the purpose of 
irrigation, 

Tlie Koa-milhih has its source about three mihs 
above Donah to the north, and its first small branch 
lises in a spiing at JXicara-Kual, and receives in- 
crease from several small rills, issuing from the sur- 
rounding hills, between Dewam- Kaal, ami this place. 

The bed of tlic nullah here contains great quanti- 
ties of AJiva, of various tints, according to its im- 
pregnation \v ith iron or other metallic ores : the 
mountains exhibit it in very considerable m!is.ses ; :u)d, 
in nian;y places; it falls erumbling tlown their sides, 
into the watcr-eourscs below. '1 hence it is carried 
au ay, by the currents, shining at the bottom, with a 
lustre little less brilliant than siher. None of it, 
however, is of so jnue a transparency as to serve the 
^Muposcs tp whichj.this substance is usually applied. 
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'Hie thermometer, to-day, was at the highest nine- 
ty^ and at four in the morning do\ra to sixty-five j the 
wind variable and threatening change of weather. 

The spoitsman may here find ample source of 
amusement lilack partridge, hares, and quail, are 
found in plenty, without much labour ; and the eager 
piiwuer, who does not consider the ascending of 
heights, and creeping into jungles, material obstacles 
to his ainusemciit, will fina two species of fowls, and 
the deer called parah, by the natives {Certm Perd^ 
nus, L). 

The fish of the nullah are small, but make a very 
lasted fry, and are an acceptable variety tp the scanty 
supply of animal food procurable : they are mostly 
of the genus Cypf'iftw, tour species of which I parti- 
cularly remarked. The manner of taking fish in these 
bhallow rapid nullahs may not be unwoithy of notice. 
One method is by rod and line ; about eight or teu 
yards of one end of the line is filled with nooses, or 
snaies, formed Of horse hair from one to three or four 
hairs strong, according to tlie size of the fish expect- 
ed to be caught ; and at intervals of about fifteen 
inches, oblong pieces of iron are fixed, to prevent its 
being carried away by the force of the current : the 
other end of the line, pci haps ten or twelve yards, is 
passed thiough a boM% at the end of a short lod, and 
kept in the liaud below, and both are managed in 
the same manner as a trowlmg rod and line ; thus 
piepared, the fisherman casts the end with the snare 
across the stream, whcic he lets it remain about half 
a minute, during which time, lie pokes a liglit foikeil 
stick, carried in the right hand, into holes almut the 
Stones, thus driving the fish up the stream, against 
the snares of the line, and on taking it up, generally 
has secured from one to fish. By these simple 
means, hb seldom fails, in kboat half an hour, to get 
a tolerable fiy. ' 

Another 
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Another method, practisetl by the natives, is to 
stupify or kill theho, wth vegetable substances; for 
this purpose they make choice of a pool formed by the 
current, and turning the stream, by heaping up stones, 
stop up the supply of fresh Vater into it, in the same 
manner, closing every outlet, then bruising the fmit 
of a tree common here, they cast a quantity into the 
pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterious effect 
seldom fails to shew itself; the fish, unable to pre- 
serve their equilibrium, tumble about, rise to the sur- 
face of the water, and are easily taken with the hands. 

On the 24th, in three hours thirty-five minutes, I 
reached Bdkate, The sceuciy, ou this day’s march, 
was more licautifully diversified, than in any preced- 
ing one. The forests of oak, fir, and booums*, are 
here more CKtensivc, and the trees of greater magni- 
tude than any I have yet seen. Unfortunately, nei- 
tlicr the travellei*'s mind, nor bis eye, can be enough 
disengaged, to admire, in .security, the sublimity of 
this prospect: for after the ascent of a pretty high 
ridge of mountains, the road is continued along their 
side; winding, and so narrow, that without constant 
attention, you are in danger of being precipitated into 
an alaiming depth of valley on the light. 

The spot, on which I encamped, is a narrCw val- 
ley, separating the villages of liedeyl and Jidkate, 
which are nearly opposite to each other; the river 
Nayaar running between, udth a stream bcdutifully 
transparent, in the direction of W. N, W. 

The principal source which forms this river, if I am 
to trust the authority of the natives, lies at a place 
called Doobree, about forty eight eoss, or four days 
journey east (to a man on foot, without limiliea ;) 
and issues, in a considerable stream, i'rbm the root of 
a tree called Bek-kuL It falls info the about 

» * 

* See the Catalogue aonexe^ to this paper. 

y 4 * nine 
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nine miles below Dexc-praag^ with which I find the 
natives have some communic ation in the rainy sea- 
son ; and through tills channel carry on a small traf- 
fic in iron, graiir, &c. in canoes formed from the trunk 
of large iimel trees. 

I crossed the richer, in knee-deep water, and pitch- 
ed my -tent under a laige mango tree, where two cir 
three' trees more alibi d ample shade for servants of all 
descriptions. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of this' vill- 
hyliein lamellatcd strata of various coloured fissile 
stones or slate, from a dull clay colour, to ash, bluish 
blac'k, light broM'n, and ferruginous hi own ; in some 
jilaees a s ein of white quartz runs through, in an h- 
regular direction. 

The houses here are covered, with a kind, much 
rescmblimr the common writins: slate. 

On the 2j;th I walked, in two hours and fifteen mi- 
nutes, to Natmna, a village of fis'e or six houses 
upon the brow of a sloping hill. It looks into an ex- 
cessive deep valley, formed, by the surrounding hills, 
into a narrow bottom, lesembling an ins’crtccl cone, 
and cultivated in ridges, down their sides, to the very 
base. 'J he road from Iklkate ascends gradually, and 
the elevation here is such as cousider.ibly to reduce 
the temperature of the air. From an accident to my 
thermometer, I could only estimate this by my sen- 
sations, which did not indicate a higher degiec than 
eighty-five at uoon. I’he natives say, it continues 
thus cool, all the month of M<ty, and they seldom, 
at an}’ time, experience excessive heal, 

I pitclicd my tent, at the.di.stan(^ of three quarters 
of a mile ft om the village, near a little slream of wa- 

‘ ‘ ' ter. 
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ter, which supplies the wants of the inhabitants. It 
issues from the mouth of a bull, rudely hewn out of 
the rock, and fall into a reservoir below. The stream 
is not lai’ger than a musquet ban-el, but the supply is 
always constant and clean. The wheat, in some 
parts, is now ripe, and the women employed in reap- 
ing it. 

The mountains, for some miles round IfataaneCf 
have a naked appearance. No 'trees to be seen, but 
upon distant hills; some buslics grow along the 
iidges, formed for banking up the earth; and the 
standing corn is almost the only vegetation bejiides, 
f o be seen. The soil is scanty, and very slonj' ; ami 
the crops thin, except those near the village, which 
arc impiovcd by the little manure the inhabitants 
give the land; they seem too indolent, however, to 
extend this improvement beyond one or two iltlges: 
indeed, as the caiiiagemust be upon their o\v u backs, 
the labour would be great. Their only cattle aie 
bullocks, but those, as rar as 1 could observe, are not 
used for the can iago of burthens. They diaw the 
plough, trample out the corn: cTid the milk of the 
cows forms a principal part of the people’s sustenance. 
Ever since I ascended the ghauts, 1 observed the 
same features mark the breetl of oxen in those hills; 
they arc low, not exceeding the height of the small 
Bengal cows ; their bodies short and thick, legs very 
short; but slight appearance of that fleshy protube- 
rance, common to tlie male of these animals in Ilm- 
dustan; their horns are short, tapeiing, wide at their 
base, and giadually approximating towaids their 
points, with a slight cuive inwards: their heads 
short, and thick: the prevailing colour is from red 
to daik broAvn; with black noses, and black tips to 
their tails. 

Curiosity led me into the vitla^,> hut what;chipfly 
excited my attentioii, jthe ^j^caranee of uneieaur 

liness, indolence, tnd poverty; the, only proof of their 
iittenlion to some kind of comfort, is in the striic- 

* . ' ' ' ’ 
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ture of their houses^ which are of stone, laid in 
Oomnipii mortar, with a sloping roof, covered with 
fine slate, raised to a second floor, wiiich is occupied 
by the family, while the lower, »r ground' one, gives 
cover to their cattle in bad weather; ; 

Tlieir cows are the only Rnioials to be met with 
atnong them, they have neither do^ cat, goat, sheep, 
-nor common fowls.: - • ; j .. . . 

. On the. Sdth, I marched to Adioaanee, along a 
range of mountains, covered with forest trees, of va- 
rious species!.. , Hie distance from Nataam, by com- 
putation of the natives, is six coss. I was three 
hours and five minutes jn walking, it, and consider- 
ing the nature of the road, and time lost, by the 
stopping, I conclude the true distance to be about 
eight and a; half miles. The distance ^rould be con- 
siderably less, on a line drawn from Nataapa to this 
place, which regains the former direction, and places 
about N. E. from the pojht marched from. 

Tins situation is a . narrow, elevated ridge, expo- 
sed to the influence of a bleak and chilling wind. 

• The only remnant of human industry is the scatter- 
ed ruin of a house fo^ the accommodation of travel- 
lers, 


On the 27th. at half. an hour past four in the morn- 
ing, I proceeded on my journey. I’he road con-: 
tinning with an ascent, for about half an hour, 
brought me to the. summit of a ridge, from whence is 
seen the lofty, chain of snowy mountains, in a very 
extended' line, fj'om east to west. Those mountains 
ate. seen from some, jmrts of liokikuvd; but so re- 
iriote aud.indistinctf /as to give no idea of the magr 



■^hf.^ore powerful i^uininafion oflhe rising sun 
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One of tlie most conspicuous summits of tins chain 
is distinguished by the name of Hem, near the base 
of which is the famous place of Hindu worship called 
Buddec-nauth. It is marked to travellers by the 
greater breadth of its top; and rising in four or five 
rugged, but rather conical points. Its bearing from 
W'here I made these notes was N' N. E. 

The road, from this ridge, gradually descending, I 
arrived, at thirteen minutes past seven, at Teyka-ca 
Muanda. Ileic is only one indifferent building, for 
the accommodation of travellers, and a few scattered 
hamlets appear on the sides of distant mountains. 

The air proved here as cold as at Adscaanee, and 
having no shelter from trees, was the more smartly 
felt. The rocks aie of a course dull granite in some 
places ; and in others, extensive beds of various kinds 
of schist us appear; most of them lying in a vertical 
position and near the upper surface, dividing into 
fine lamime, exhibiting colours, inclining to purple, 
yellow and green. Tliat most exposed to the air 
crumbles to dust under its influence. 

On tlic 28th, I walked, in two hours fifty-five mi- 
nutes, to Chet-kotc, situateil in a confined valley, 
M'hcre the heat was excessive. In the caily part of 
the march, over a gentle ascent, the snowy moun- 
tains, which had been concealed by a hill in fiont, 
suddenly emerging, presented a spectacle tiuly mag- 
nificent. 


29th April, 179^» Sirinagur. 

I left Chet-kote this morning at twenty-five mi- 
nutes past four, the descent still continuing; and 
twenty minutes walk brought me to' a prctty^lar^d 
nullah which falls into the Aluknundra, a short dis- 
tance below Sirinagur. By banking up the stieam, 
it is raised to an height sufiicient to tvork two or 
' ' ■ three 
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three of those little mills called Pun Chuheeftf which 
from thdr vicinity to the metropolis, are kcj^t in con- 
stant employ. This nullah is ca.lcd Koondu (utad. 
'i’bc road continuetl along it for twenty-two minutes 
through little fields of unripe corn : leaving the 
nullah, I ascended for thirteen minutes, which 
brought me to the summit of a ridge, from M’heucc 1 
had a distinct view of the town and valley of Siri- 
uaj^'itr; and the winding course of the Aluknundra 
river through it, running in a direction from east to 
west along the north side of (he town. On the top 
of this hill, a Fahecr has stationed himself, to con- 
tribute to the relief of 1 he thirsty traveller, and deals 
out the waters of the holy dangles lor a pecuniary 
compensation. 

About fifteen minutes before six o’clock, 1 reached 
the valley, and the banks of the river live minurcs 
after. 1 Va-' here met by a person ol‘ the rajah's 
liou-scliold, uho was sent to congiatulato me, on 
having sunnounted the obstacles of a dillicult jour- 
ney; and to know what he could do for me, or wluii. 
contribute to my immediate accommodation ; oll’er- 
iiig, if a house would be acceptable, to clear t)nc for 
my reception. The compliment was pleasing, bu(. 
I knc\y too well the struernre of iheir habitations, to 
suppose they could fiuiiish me svith better accom- 
modation tlian my tent.' Therefore 1 declined the 
ofi'er, and chose for my encampment, a pretty thick 
inangoc gro\ c, on the south west end of the town, 
near the foot of the hilKs. 

As I may now promise myself a little icst from 
d.iily fatigue, I will take a slight retiospeet of the 
country I have tras died over, hefore my attention is 
calk'd to the objects that may here be worth particu- 
lar notice. 

From the ghaut of Cmdv/o'a to S/rhufgtn', is an 
assicmhlagc of hills, jumbled together in many forms 
anti directions, sometimes in chains, lying paiallclto 
each other, but of no great extent, and often con- 
nected 
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nt^cttd at their terniination, hy narrow ridges, nm- 
ning at riglit angles across the vallics bct^reen. The 
summits of all are very narrow, an<l of various shapes, 
and the distances between each range short, conse- 
quently the vallics much confined, and a late tra- 
veller justly observes, “ Not a spot is to be seen that 
would afibrd room to accommodate one thousaiul 
men in tents.” 

Some of these ranges arc covered with forests, ami 
are always green, some are naked and stony, neither 
afibrdinj^* shelter to the birds of the air, nor the 
beasts ol the field. The number in cultivation form 
the smallest part, but so few traces of either housrs 
or iuhahitanls arc to be seen, that to sum up the 
whole in one general conclusion, depopulation and 
poverty aic striking features throughout, and a 
gi cater share of the country seems in the undistuibcd 
possession of tlie birds and beasts of the forests, than 
appropriated to the residence of man. 

In the evening of this day, the rajah paid me the 
coinplimcnt of a visit, accompanied by his two bro- 
thers, ami some other officers of his suite, besulcs a 
considerable crowd ; of which, however, many more 
weic led to gratify ciuiosity than belonged tt) the 
tiain of the rajah. Himself and hi others weic on 
horseback, and except one or two others, the rest 
followed on foot. Ihey dismounted at the entrance 
into the grove, when* 1 met the rajah, and al'ter the 
usual salutation, he introduced me to his hrotheis 
Pha-Keulm-Saii and PiiETEn-fsAU. 

Tills ceremony over, v-e proceeded to the tent, 
which was soon filled hvthis p.uty of all descriptions: 
much Older, however, was ohsontd, and the rajah, 
after .some Icm'’ questions and complimentary lemarks, 
staid about twenty minutes, when night approaching, 
he apologued Ibi his hasty departure, and took leav e. 

He 
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He appears to be atibut twenty-se;ven yeara of age, 
in stature something under the: iniidfile ske^ dF Slen- 
der make,. sreguiavvfeatuTes, but eflfenutiate. ' -He 
Spe^bs quick, and not remarkably distinct; 

His elder. brotheT is a stouter and more' manly per- 
son ; about twenty-four years, though he has the 
looks of riper age . than his brother. They bear no 
resemblance to each other. The’ younger is a strong 
likeness of' the rajah in make, features, and v,oice; a 
little under him in size, and, 1 believe, aboiit nine- 
teen' years of age. . . . ' , . 

In, tbelr dresses, no signs of greatness or ostenta- 
tion. appear; they were: in plain muslin jamahs with 
coloured tprbans and kummerbunds, without jewels 
or other decorations, nor , was the dress of the rajah 
hi any respect more distinguishing, tliau those of his 
brathers. 

I found the beat, of this day very distressing; 
sometimes without- a breath of air, and when any 
was evident, it came with an unpleasant warmth. 

In the evening of the following day, I returned 
my visit to the rajah.. He received me at the entrance 
of a court in front of the house, and conducted me 
by the hand to a siiuare terrace in the center of it. 
1 was here introduced to his vizier and dewan; and 
after being seated, and compliments over, he com- 
menced a conversation, by asking several questions 
relative to. njy journey, manner of travelling, pur- 
pose for which I undertook such an expedition, re- 
peating several he had asked the preceding day, on 
that subject. 

He made somd rebiarks '^|ative to the extent of 
the British pbss^swiis in ' ^poke of the late 
■ ” Rohilla 
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Rohilla expedition, and, noticed the, knowledge 
the English possess in the art of war with admi- 
ration, and as unequalled by any, other nation. He 
begged to be indulged with alight of the, exercise as 
practised by our troops, and the little pstrty of 
sepoys with me performed it, much to his amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. , . < 

After a stay of about an hour, the. evening bein^ 
far advanced, I took my leave. 

The valley of Sinnagitr extends about a ni ile au 
a half to the eastward, and as much to the \^stward •' 
of the town. The river Aluknundra enters the val- 
ley near a village called Seerkote, which bears E. , N. 
from t,he town. Its course is nearly from east to 
west ; the breadth of the channel from bank to bank 
about 250 yards ; but in the dry season it does not 
exceed eighty or 1 00 yards. At the western extre- 
mity of the valley, the current strikes with violence 
against the stony base of the mountain. Near this 
place, the river is crossed by means of a contrivance 
called here a joolah.' Two scaffolds are erected in 
form of a galloWs, one on each side of the stream : 
over these are stretched very thick ro^es, to form, 
on each hand, a support for the rest of the bridge, 
'io these, by means of pendant ropes, a ladder is 
fixed horizontally, and over this tottering frame the 
travellers pass. The main ropes are so slack that the 
middle of the bridge is wthiu a foot of the water, 
its breadth will barely admit of two persons abreast. 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would 
be dangerous even to a good swimmer, to fall fiom 
this bridge into the river- The breadth of the stream, 
at this part, is about eighty yards, and its depth 
from ten to twenty feet. 

Its bed is composed of large rounded stones, peb- 
bles, gravel, and ^nd. . I|rttvo or three places, large- 
' ■ fragments 
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iTrsi^nents of rock remain ; but if nO obstacles of 
greater consec[uence exist, to' retard the navigation of 
this l)ranch of the fiver, floats of timber, or canoes, 
might at ail seasons find a jpassage tlifough.' 

The town of Sirimgur occupies nearly the center 
of the valley ; it is in length about three quarters of 
a mile ; the breadth is much less j its form some 
what elliptic. ' It is fonned with little attention, 
either to order or coiiveiiicnce. The houses are of 
stone, rough and irregularly put together, with the 
common earth ; generally raised .to a second floor ; 
arid alllrrc covered wiili slate. They are so crowded 
as to leave little more space for the street, tlum. is 
sufficient for two persons to pass One another. The 
principal street, and indeed the only one deserving^ 
that name, runs cast and west, through the middle of 
tlic town r' this is pretty broad, and is the only bazar, 
or maiket of tlic-place. 

The riyahs house is about the middle of the town, 
and is the largest in it ; one part of it being raised to 
a fourth stoiy. 1 1 is built of a coar.sc granite, has tbc 
apjH’arauce of being very old, is much out of repair, 
and exceeding shabby. 

The town, viewed from an eminence, exhibits 
nothing striking or pleasing to the fancy. 

The roads which lead into the town, excepting one, 
arc very narrow, planted on each side M'ith hedges of 
■Euphorbia (Juuarkmis, and backed with a wall of 
loose stones. 

In a country, possessing such a variety of cli- 
mate, it is natural to ask, ivhat advantages induced 
th,e; 'pvi|liitive .settlers to prefer t.lfe burning valley 
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of Sirhiagiir for the scat of govei nniont, to the luoro 
teiiij)erate and healthy situations in other parts of tliis 
mountainous tract. The result of niy enc|uirk‘3 A\as 
what I expected. No other parts of tlie mountains, 
in the vicinity of the holy waters of the (rioige.'t, j»os- 
sess, at the same time, an c(]nal extent of plain ground, 
and convenience of a sullicicnt and constant supply 
of running water, two indispcnsahle requisites in the 
I’onnation of an extensive settlement, and jjartieidarly 
to settlers whose religious tenets leaeli tliein (and just- 
ly so) to consider the limner among the mo-'t valu- 
able gifts of nature; and enjoin them to a ■sery liberal 
use of that ble.ssingiu the peiTormauce of some of 
sacred functions of their east. 

I'hc foundation of this ;y/;V, bv ib(* roeords I cpt in 
the arciiieves of the state, is plaeeo at a via v remote 
perKid. but they are so blende<l with fabidous <les( ilp- 
tion, that the .account will hardly admit of Ining re- 
lated, much more of receiving the sanction of au- 
thenticity. 

It is stated that 3774 years before the accession of 
the present rajah, the country was diviiled into twen- 
ty-two j)urgunnalis, under the go\'e!nment of se\(‘ral 
chiefs, iiidependant of each other, that they were 
united by the victorious exertions of a native of Jh- 
i'icdubad Gujerat, named lloiio Duu.vr, Avho with 
his brother Skdje Dnu NT, left their nati\e country, 
to seek for better ibrtune: and entering the hilly 
tract, now called Sirinagur, took service witli the ra- 
jah of the country. The former entei tain cd in the 
service of the Mithulioin, in a few 

years, he acquired considerable consequence, and was 
entrusted with high military authority. In this situ- 
ation, at tlie advice of a \\i v) appeared in a vi- 

sion, he formed the ambitious defign, not only of 
seizing the possessions of his ma,ter, hut of aiming 
at the conquest of the w'hole country; and such was 
his success, that after deposing the rajah of Chaand- 
pore Avho was by far the most powerful in the conn- 

VOE. VI. Z tie, 
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try, the rest became an easy conquest, anti in tlitf 
iSpace of a few months, the whole twenty-two dis- 
tricts are said to have been subdued to his controul, 
and he continued to govern than under the title of 
^rajah of Geruaal (the ancient name of the country) 
'during the rest of bis lite. Dates are wanting to as- 
certain the length of his reign, as also to prove who 
were his successors, till the fifteenth generation of 
lineal descent, when An jet Paal appears. He is 
.said to have been the foundinr of Sirinagur, and there 
fixed the seat of government, where it has continued, 
under a succession of sixty rajahs, including the pre- 
re igni ng one PuRDOO Maan Saa. 

At my particular request to the rajah, I was fur- 
nished with the following table of the princes who 
liave governed this country. 


IS^AMhS. 


NAMES. 

Number 
of ytara 
reigne 1 

IJogh-Dhiint, the first 

Muugul Sain, 

•32 

rajah, between whose 

15 Choora IMun, 

29 

reign and Adjcy Pa- 

Chinta JMun, 

33 

al, 900 years passed. 

Pooren Mun, 

27 

OT which no records 

Birk-c-Baan, 

79 

exist, 

900 

Btr Baan, 

81 

Adjcy Paal, 

50 

20 Soorey Baan, 

79 

Jlisson, Bejcy 

Pa- 

Kcrrcg Singh, 

GO 

al, 

Go 

Soorct Singh, 

72 

I.aak Paal, 

55 

Mahah Singh, 

75 

5 Dehrm Paal, 

65 

Anoop Singh, 

59 

Kerreni Paal, 

70 

25 Pertaur Singh, 

29 

Narrain Deo, 

72 

Ilurrcc Singh, 

39 

IIurrDco, 

4.5 

Jaggeu Kaar, 

55 

Govin Deo, 

49 

B.jto Naat, 

63 

tQ Raam Deo, 

51 

(iOul; 1 Naat, 

.i4 

llunjcet Deo, 

53 ! 

30 ’N'aat, 

75 

Ifidot Sain, 

35 

Goontx Naar, 

S2 

Cluiadcr 

19 1 
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NAMES. 

Number 
of yean 
feigned. 

■ 


HH 

Lechtne Naat, 

tS9 i 


Renjeet Narrain, 31 

Preeim Naat, 

71 


Raamroo, 

33 

Saada Nund, 

65 

1 

Chirstnroo, 

49 

35 Perma Nund, 

63 


Jcffgeroo, 

43 

Maha Nund, 

63 

55 

Herroo, 

33 

Sooka Nund, 

61 


Futteh Sah, 

39 

Suba Chund, 

59 


Dooleb Sah, 

50 

Tarra Chund, 

44 


Purteet Sah, 

35 

40 Maha Chund, 

i3 


Lallet Sah, 

40 

(Joolab Chund, 

41 


who died in 1781, ^ 

Ram Nairain, 

59 


and left fourtOfis, 

Gobiiid Narrain, 

35 


was succeeded by 

Lechmen Narrain, 37 


the eldest 


4i Jegget Narrain, 

33 

60 

Jakert Sah, 

21 

Mataub Narrain, 

35 


and was succeed- 

Sheetaub Narrain, 37 


ed by his brother 

Aiinund Narrain, 

43 j 


the present Rajah, 

Herry Narrain, 

45 

61 

Purdoo Maan Sah. 

JO Mahah Narrain, 

33 


— 



Total of years 3,774i 


The extent and limits of this raje, according to 
tlie. information given by the rajah’s dewau, are 
marked on the south by Koadxmra ghat computed 
tbrty coss from Sirimgur. On the north by Bud- 
drecnaut, called ten days journey, aud on the west 
by Beslum, thirty days journey. 


The annual revenue of this countiy, if tlie rajah's 
word is to be taken, docs not exceed five lacks and 
six thousand rupees. This includes duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the produce in grain, &c. working 
of mines, aud washing of gold. 
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Tlie collections on cultivation are in some place*' 
.paid in kind, in othersMn specie, and generally in the- 
proportion of one half of the produce of the soil. 

The remittances in specie, to the capital, 1 believe, 
are very inconsiderable; for a great deal goes in the 
payment or“the troops allowed to each district, one 
fo* th of whom are never in employ. It is also a 
custom to pay, by iunkhas on different <listricts, the 
troops about the capital, some descriptions of ser- 
^vants, and even the dancing girls and musicians 
kept in monthly hire. 

Of the latter description I met several, travelling, 
perhaps twenty or thirty cosses, with an order on 
some Zemindar for three or fgur months ’arrears of 
pay. 

The produce on w.ishing the sands for gold does' 
not depend on the quantity found, but upon the 
number employed in this business, each man under- 
taking this research, pays to- the rajah, for that pri- 
vilege, the sum of one hundred rupees yearly, and 
the quantity obtained is the property of the worker, 
without deduction. 


The different places, Mherc it is sought for, are 
Keranpraag, Paecnkimda, Deapraag, Itickeixanc,. and 
Laker-ghat. 

The position of these^ five places, from the best 
descriptions I could obtain, are as follows: Kerem- 
praag lies three days journey to the eastward of 
Ked&rnaat, and on- a small river called the Finder. 
which has its source in the district called Eudhaan., 
farther easl^ but here join? the Paeen- 

L , kiinda 
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hsnda is on the Ganges ; Dea^'aag at the conflu- 
ence of its two branches, called Aluknundra and 
Ba 'ghyretty ; Rickercase is on the Ganges about 120 
cosses above Hurdioar ; and Laker-ghat a few cosses 
lower, on tlic same river. 

At Naagpore and . DJainporc, the former forty 
cosses N. E. and the latter lifty cosses N. Sirina- 
gar, are two copper mines. These are worked eight 
months in the year, the richness of the ore varies 
much, but upon an avera{ye produces fifty per cent 
of pure metal ; one half of which goes to the r^ah, 
the other to defray the expence of extractingj^ fi-nmS 
the mines, smelting-, and paying overseers. 

At Dessouly fifty or fifty-five cosses east of Sirina- 
gur^ is a lead mine, the whole produce of this goes to 
the rajah, and the people, who work it, are kept in 
constant pay, though their labour is only required 
eight months out of twelve, and sometimes not so' 
long ; the quantity of ore extracted being in pro- 
j)ortion to the demand the rajah has for it. As a 
greater encouragement to the people who undertake 
the Avorking of this mine, and in consideration of 
the injury to which their health is exposed, they have 
small portions of land given to them, on the produce 
of which no tax is levied by the Zemindar. 

Iron is produced in several parts of the country ; 
but particularly at Chaandpore, Belungh, Beechaan^ 
and Cholah, but the labour of extracting it is so great, 
that the rajah gives up the Avhole to those who will 
work it. 

Other sources of revenue are tlie iraportetion of 
rock-salt and borax from Bootan ; musk in potls, 
chowries, hawks male and female, from the countries 
Ibordcriiig on Bnddreenaat 
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From Paeenhunda comes a species of blanket call- 
ed Punckee. They are of sheep's wool, of a texture 
resembling those sold in the Dooah and called Looees^ 
but stronger and finer. 

From Rohilcund all kind of cotton cloths are im- 
ported, as also considerable quantities of salt, the 
kind brought from iMhore, known Commonly by the 
name Nemuk Lahooree. This the Bootan people carry 
back in exchange for the merchandize they bring. A 
kind of rice is also imported from the southern coun- 
tries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour it 
when boiled. It is produced in several 
parts of Hindustan, but particularly in the mountain- 
ous countries of Ramghur. 

At the different ghats or passes into the mountains, 
duties on imports and some kinds of exports are levi- 
ed ; which, according to the best information I could 
obtain, is on an average about six per cent on their 
value, but on some particular articles, an additional 
duty is laid. I'he pass at Coadwara is rented by an 
officer called Ilakem, who pays annually to the rajali 
twelve thousand rupees. ■ , , 

Upon the authority of the rajah's historian, this 
raaje was, for many years, exempt from tribute to 
any one. In the reign of Acbar, that prince de- 
manded of the rajah of Sirinagur, an account of the 
revenues of his ;raaje, and a chart of the country. 
The rajah being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
sence the following day ; and in obedience to the 
commands of the king, presented a true statement 
of his finances, and for the chart of the country, he 
humorously mtroduced a lean camel, saying “this 
is a faithful picture of the territory 1 possess ; up and 
dawn ("oowc/w «gec7mj, and H^ery poor.” ■ The king 
smiled at the ingenuity of the thought, and told him 
that from the revenues of a country realized with so 
much labour, and in amount so small, he had no- 
. . * thing 
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tiling to demand. From that period, to the invasion 
of the country, by the Gorka rajah, it doe.s not ap- 
pear that Irjljutc has been paid to any one ; but on 
the restoration of peace, some time in the year 1792 , 
that rajah tlemanded, in consideration of relinquish- 
ing all the conquests he 'had made in- the Sirinagur 
country, that it should be subject to the payment of 
the sum of 25,000 rupees annually. This stipulation 
was ratified by the Sirinagur rajah, and the tribute is 
regularly paid. A vakeel, on iiis part, resides at the 
court of the Gorka rajah ; and at the period ivlien thp 
tribute becomts due, an officer is sent, half way be- 
tween Napaul and Sirinagur, to meet and receiv e i<;„-. 

The stanrling forces of the rajah consist of about 
5000 men, commonly called Peaduhs : these are va- 
riously armed, according to the.custom of the part of 
the country in ivliich they are stationed ; that is to 
say, with match-locks, bows and arrows, and the 
swoifl and shield : the greater, number bear the lattcu. 
aud it is the cstalilished and tWourite weapon of the 
country. This body of n-cn is distributed through 
the several districts, to assist in the collections of the 
country. One thousand of the number remain at 
the capital. No attention is shewn cither to their 
dress, or discipline, and they are paid with little rcr 
gularity. 

The natives of profess the Hindu religion, 

in the exercise of which I could not discover an-y va- 
riation, from the practice of the lower parts of Hinr 
dusiaji. 

Tlie tonvn is inhabited by two races of people, dis- 
tinguished by a difference of feature. This I am in- 
clined to account for, by supposing that many of the 
natives of tire lower countries have, at different and 
distant periods, emigrated to this part of the world, 
for the advantage of commerce. It is also coniinou 
for men of opulence and extensive trade, in other 
' .24 paiu 
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parts of India, to send their agf nts here, to establish 
a kind of central communication, between Bootaan 
and the lower Hindustan. Many of these people have 
settled for the rest of their lives, and their families, 
naturalized, and knowing no other homes, have con- 
tinued, and encrcascd. From the difference, in 
Stature and features, between these people and the 
aborigines of the country, it may be concluded that 
they ha\'e little or no intercourse together. The lat- 
ter are of lower stature, they have better proportioned 
limbs, faces rounder, eyes a little smaller, and noses 
shorter, but not flattened. 

The dress of the Sirinagur mountains is seldom 
more, among the men, in the cold season, than a 
course thick blanket, folded loosely over the body, 
so as to cover all the breast, and reachingjust below 
the knee. The legs and arms remain unco\’ered ; on 
their heads they wear a small cap, and on their feet, 
a kind of netted sandal, made of leather thongs, with 
soles of thicker leather. In the hot season, they 
wear a kind of frock, of a coarse cloth, manufactur- 
ed in the country, from the common cultivated hemp. 
This the women also wear, made into a close bodied 
kind of gown and petticoat, with sleeves' to the el- 
bow, above the breast drawing together with a 
string. Over all, they wear a loose cotton cloth, of 
lighter texture ; they have seldom any other orna- 
3nents than beads of glass about their necks, and 
rings of various coloured glass upon their wrists. 

I observed many of the natives of Sirinagur afflicted 
with those tumours in the neck commonly called 
wens ; some were of a very large size, but never 
troublesome, or attended with pain. From my en- 
quiries, this disorder is not general through the 
country, but incident only to those natives who re- 
side near rivers which receive increase from the melt- 
ing snows. 


The 
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The country to the northward of Sirinagur, when 
viewed from one of the highest ridges, above the 
valley, discovers five or six ranges or broken chains 
of hills rising with a gradation above each other. 
The lust or most elevated, reaches, to appearance, 
about half way up from the base of the stupendous 
Hhnalaya, whose snowy summits terminate the view 
from hence. None of the intermediate ranges ex- 
hibit the smallest appearance of snow'; and though, 
in the w'inter season, those nearest to the high ridge, 
may receive partial falls of it, yet no part remains 

long upon their surfaces. 

' 

With the inclination to pay all possible^ 
and submission to the accuracy and judgment of Mr. 
Daniel, w'ho visited this capital in 1789, yeti must 
here notice a remark by Mr. Rennell in his last 
valuable memoir ofa map of Hindustan, given upon the 
authority of the former. The reader is tljcre induced 
to conclude that a part of the base of the snowy 
mountains, is at a very inconsiderable distance from 
the valley of Sirinagur. 

Mr. Daniel acknowledges, how'ever, he trusted 
to the reports of the natives, w'ho make the distance 
fourteen or fifteen geographic miles. But it is cer- 
tainly much greater, and, I believe, cannot be less 
than eighty English miles. 

I have observed elsewhere that in tracing the 
river Aluknundra from below upwards, through the 
valley of Sirinagur, the course is eastern ; and I find, 
as far as the information of the natives can be trusted, 
that in a distance of about three days journey, it 
takes a more northerly direction, near a place called 
Roodreepraag, where it is joined by a river about 
half its size, called Kallee Gonga, the source of 
which is in the mountains near Kidaar-muth to the 
north: and its principal' branch from a place called 
Sindoo Sogur, issuing out of the rocks. Trom liood- 
reepraag the course is continued about N. E. and 

at 
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at the distance of three days journey, in that dii-ec* 
tion, near Kerempraag, the Aluknwndra receives a 
small river, called Finder, the source of which is iu 
Budhaan, the country bordering the rajah’s territo- 
ries on the N. E. 

From Kerempraag, at the distance of two days 
journey, in much the same direction, and near a 
place called Nundpraag, it receives the Gurrelu 
Ganga. This branch runs through the district of 
Bessoicly, and has its source in the mountains to the 
(eastward. 

' J^iOxii 'Nvtidpraag, the Alulmundra is said to take 
a more northerly direction, ami at Bissenpraag, re- 
ceives a river from the eastward as large as itself, 
called Dood Ganga, or the milk river, it also is known 
by the name Djlwulee. Pretty near its junction with 
iht Aluknumlra, it runs between' two villages called 
Gxirra and Kitty. 

Bissenpraag is situated near the base of the moun-: 
tain, on which stands the famous temple of Baddree^ 
float; and is of some importance, as being the resi- 
dence of the pundits and principal Hindus of Bnddree- 
fiaat. Here they hold their durbars, exercise their 
laws and the duties of tlicir religion, in the greatest 
state of security from foreign intruders, and can at 
anv time seclude themselves from the rest of the 
W5)iid, by a removal of the Joala/is or rope bridges, 
which form the conuhunication across the Aluk- 
fmndra. 

The toMTi consists of al)out 800 houses, it is a 
place of some trade, and the inhabitants are all Hin- 
dus: my informer told me, no one of any other reli- 
gion, has yet found' his way to Buddrenaat, and 
that if 'I attempted the visit, it must be at the ex- 
press permission of the rajah of Sirinagur. It was, 
hitherto, a part of my plan, to proceed as far as that 
celebrated spot, and I had every encouragement to 

believe 
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believe this permission would have been granted me. 
But I found, on the most particular enquiry, as to 
the nature of the road, that I should not be able to 
execute the journey in less than fifteen days; even 
Avithout halting, for the purpose of rest, or prose- 
cuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or pro- 
diietions of the country. My tetum, therefore, could 
not have been elFeeted in time to leave the moun- 
tainous eountry before the commencement of the pe- 
riodical rains. I consequently determined qn leaving 
Sirinagur, and mai’ching back by the tract I came. 

The immediate execution of this plan became ne- 
cessary, because the excessive heat had alrfudjf'fie^n 
to shew its influence upon my servants, two or three 
of Avhom Avere laid up with violent fevers. I there- 
fore took leave of the rajah on the evening of the 
2d, and next morning began my march towards 
Futtehgurk'i Avhich Avas accomplished, without ai^ 
occurrence, that merits to be recorded. 


Ekumeratk 
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EnuIueration qf Plants noticed in the Jite~ 
ceding Tour, between Hurdwar and Siiina- 
gur, in the months April and May, 1796 . 

MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Costits Spechsus of Dr. Smith. — Common 1o the 
skirts of these mountains; the stems now in a dry 
and withered state, the roots brouglit thence have 
since flowered. I'lowers white, large, produced in 
a close imbricated terminal spike. Leaves sessile, 
in spiral like order, lanced, entire, one nerved, 
— .«mo£)th, veinless. Calyx above, cylindrical, tubu- 
lar, thr^ cleft; divisions lanced, erect, coloured, 

• permanent. Petals t1)ree, unequal, ovate, pointed, 
with the base sliglitly truncated. Nectary one 
leaved, large, M’aved, spreading, two lij)p’<l; base 
tubular, superior lip oblong, lanced, three toothed, 
•i shorter than the intevipr, auther-bcaring. Anthers 
oblong, two parted, adhering to the upper lip of 
the nectary, an inch below tlie point. Cterm be- 
neath, roundish, gibbous, style shorter than the 
irectary, fllifonu, jrlacetl betu'een the anthers. 
Stigma headed. Jk’ricarp, &c. as in Lrx, crown- 
ed with the highly coloured calyx. Flowers in 
August, 

Cnrcuwa . — In the forests betw'een Hurdzear and 
Cotuki'dra ghai, now' in floNver. Scape from nine 
to twelve inches high, crowaled with yellow' flowers 
and numerous large, ovate-pointed bracts, imbri- 
cated; and towards the extremity of the scape, 
highly coloured with a rose red. Leaves radical, 
long, and lanced, but do not appear during inflo- 
rescence. 

DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jtmninum 1. With climbing stem, columnar; 

branches opposite, distant. Leaves simple, oppo- 
site, petioled, oblong, ovate, accuminate, entire 
smooth, four inches by one and a half. Flowers 
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axillary, sometimes terminal ; peduncles long, slen- - 
. der, threadfomi, two or three from the same base, 
one flowered. Calyx very small, tubular, live- 
toothed; tootblets short. Corol tubular, long. 
Bordet five-parted, divisions longer than the tulx*, 
linear. Found climbing amongotherbushcsatiDojfl//. 

Jasmmum — Leaves simple, paired, few, petioled, 
ovate, much rounded, entire, terminated by a short 
obtuse acumen ; the large leaves three and a half 
inches long, two and a half broad. Flowers in 
small terminal cymes. Calyx belled, small, fivc- 
topthed ; tootblets linear, <listant. Corol tubular, 
cylindrical. Border tbe length of th^^tub^TTive- 
partrd, oblong, e(jual. Grows to a small tree, in 
the forests about Httnkcar. Flowers, white, sw'cet 
scented. 

Jasmmum 3 . — Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd 
one ; leaflets from two to three pair, subscssilcy 
lance-ovate, entire, smooth, the lower ones least, 
terminal one largest, eleven lines by five, but vari- 
able. Petioles angular. Peduncles terminal, slen- 
der, one flowered. Calyx small, belled, five-tooth- 
ed ; tootblets, awled, small, distant. Corol, tubu- 
lar, long. Border five -parted, divisions ovate, 
shorter than the tube, ^spreading. Branches angu- 
lar, straggling. Found on the side of a water- 
course, between the mountains at Aikcaanee, grou'Sh 
to a large bush, flowers yelloAV, and very sweet. 

JusticiaTliyrsifo7'mis. — Leaves opposite, petioled, ellijj- 
tico-lanceolate, intire. The flowers are produced on 
thyrse-like terminal spikes, intermixed with nume- 
rous oblong bracts, ringent, and of a dull orange 
colour. It comes nearc.st to Justida Cocciiiea oC 
Dr. Smith, in 2d jPofA’. No. 8. The trivial name 
is added on the opinion of Doctor Roxburgh. It 
grows to a large strong bush on the sides of the 
Koa-nullah, near Amsour. 

Sahia integrifolia. — Leaves opposite, sessile, sidj- 
ovatc, entire, woolly, mostly from the lower part 
- . * ' of 
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of the stem! Flowers in whorls ; of a light blue, 
about six in each whorl. Calyx two lipped, the 
upper lip three toothed, the lower two toothed, 
and twice longer; the mouth much enlarged. 
Grows among stones, with a strong fibrous root, 
difficult to withdraw. Stem herbaceous, about ,a 
foot high, angular. The natives gather the young 
fiowers and dress with their common food. The 
specific name is given on the opinion of Doctor 
Roxbukgh. 

TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Leaves various, those of the root hearted, 
obtuse intire ; petioles semicylindrical, long, dow- 
iiy, stem leaves sessile, more pointed, sometimes 
slightly lobed at the base. Flowers triandrous, of 
•a pale pink and white, in compound terminal um- 
bells. Seeds crowned with a twelve-rayed pappus. 
Root fleshy, sending forth many long slentler fibres, 
soon alter taken out of the earth, becomes highly 
scented, which it retains as long as in a vegetating 
state. It is found' in sevei’al parts of the moun- 
tains, affects moist and shaded situations, is herba- 
ceous, grows to about eighteen inches high, very 
slenrler. It seems to differ only in the root from 
the Jaiamami of Doctor Roxuu ucH, to which these 
have no resemblance. 

TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jlvora. tomentosa of Doctor Roxburgh. — Found in 
the neighbourhood of Cirlibioiily, near the Koa-nul- 
luh, acquires tlie size of a pretiy large tree, though 
of deformed growth, now in flower. Flowers white, 
numerous. 

PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jndrosace, rotundij'olia. — A beautiful little herba- 
ceous plant, found in great abundance on the 
most elevated ridges of mountains, one day's 

joui’uey 
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journey S. W. of Sirinagur. Leaves radical, pc-» 
tioled, subrotund, irregularly sinuated. Petioles 
very long, villous. Flowers about the size of a cow- 
slip, in uinbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, 
with tints of yellow. Involucre, many leaved, the 
leaves toothed. Perianths, unequal, in some flow- 
el’s larger than the corol, many scattered hairs 
mixed with the flowers. 

Lonicera qubiquelocularis. — A pretty large bush, with 
long slender branches. Leaves opposite, petioled, 
ovate, pointed, sometimes elliptical, entire. Flow- 
ers axillary, on short solitary peduncles, cacli^e- 
rluncle raising tyo sessile florets. At the base of 
the florets, a /One-lcavcd bract, or rather, 1 think, 
common calyx, two parted, divisions ovate, con- 
cave, coloured. Proper perianth above, small, five 
toothed, coloured, Avithering. Corol, one pctalled, 
tubular. Border two parted, or two lipp’d ; upper 
lip oblong, obtuse, entire, reflected; lower more 
than twice broader, four toothciL Pericarp in an 
half ripe state, appears to be a capsule, five celled, 
with about five small, ovate, red seeds in each cell. 
Doctor Roxburgh considers the characters of 
Loniccra and Hamellia united in this plant, but 
thinks the irregular corol will fix it as a speciineu 
of the former, and to the sccoml section thereof, 
and comes nearest Xylosteum, but the five ceiled 
capsule, and very short common peduncle precludes 
the idea of their being the same. It grows in the 
vallies about Ackoaanee. 

Verbasettm Thapsus. — In the valley near Dow/?; a ro- 
bust plant, tiom four to five feet high, and li’oin 
the profusion of its yellow flawers, very showy. 
The natives have a supei'stitious notion of the efli- 
cacy of this plant in protecting them from the visi- 
tations of evil spirits. It is known by the name 
Aakul-bcr, or ver. 

Datura^ Stramonmm. — In every part of the moun- 
tains, Avhere villages are found. The natives are 
well acquainted with it? narcotic powers, and infuse 

the 
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. the seeds to increase the intoxicating powers of 
their common spirituous liquors. The ' capsules 
they use as a suppurative. Datura is also the name 
of this plant, inmost parts oH Hindustan; and pro- 
bably has been carried from the east, to the Aves- 
tern Avorld. 

Ehretia Tinifolia. — Found both above and below the 
ghauts — gTows to a pretty large tree, now in flower, 
ripens its fruit about the end May, The berry 
is about the size of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
seeded, of an orange yellow insipidly sweet. The 
nativ'cs pickle tlie unripe berries iu vinegar, and 
Aettt with their common food. 

Vtnlllag^ — Leaves alternate, petioled, two faced, ob- 
long-ovate, acuminated, slightly serrated, serra- 
tures Avidc, unequal: petioles very short, cylindri- 
cal, downy. Panicles terminal, peduncles, do\ray. 
This plant climbs over other trees with a strong 
contorted stem. The natives of the mountains ap- 
ply the bark in a green state, to many useful pur- 
poses, as cordage. 

Cetaslrus Scandem 1.- — In most of the forests about 
Hurdwar, and vallics above the ghauts. 

Celastrus 2. — Leaves alternate, petioled, subrotund, ’ 
acuminated, serrulate, smooth. Branches slender, 
cylindrical, spotted. Flowers, in terminal dicho- 
tomous, panicles, very small, pale green. Grows 
to a small tree — in the valley about Dosah and 
Ghinotcly. 

Cedrela. — The tree commonly called loon, described 
by Sir Willi.vm Jones, in A. R. vol. IV, page 
281, ,is found in the forests bordering the moun- 
tains below the ghauts. G rows to a tall tree, but 
seldom of c'onsirlerable thickness. Is more in es- 
teem tor household furniture by Europeans, than 
tor any use the natives put it to; bears resemblance 
to mahogany, but of much coarser fibre. 

Doubtful genus coming nearest to Hirtelia. — small 
tree on the verge of a rivulet, a few miles S. W. of 
Sirinagar, near the road. I.caves difiusc, petioled, 
ovate, entire smooth. Petioles long, cylindrical, 

highly 
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highly coloured, of a dark shining red, the nerves 
and veins of the leaves, young branches and leaves 
coloured in the same manner. Flowers very small, 
produced on terminal compound diffuse panicles. 
Peduncles long, very slender, filiform, hairy, 
stained. Calyx beneath, five cleft, divisions equal, 
ovate poiuterl. Corol, five petals, equal, ovate, 
obtuse, filaments five, very short. Germ, reniform, 
compressed. Style from the depressed- margin of 
the germ, very short. Stigma simple, a little de- 
pressed. Pericarp, resembles a legume, about the 
size of the seed of Enum-lem, reniform, con- 
taining one seed of the same shape, attached-to 
the suture of‘ the valve. 

Fitts . — Leaves agree pretty well with the description 
of V. Indica, except that in this plant, they are ex- 
tremely hoary on both sides, white beneath, brown 
above, five nerved. The petioles, peduncles, and 
cirri, are also very hoary. Grows in dry situations 
in the forests about ]%sah and Belkaie,''xio\r in 
flower. 

Gardenia Uliginosa 1. Roxburgh. — Grows to a large 
tree in the forests on the bordera of the mountain* 
hetween Hurdwar and Coadanara. The flowers 
hexandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream 
wliite. It is found also in the lower parts of Ro- 
hilcimd near Futtehgurh, flowers in the month of 
June. 

Gardenia 2. — A small tree in the vicinity of HurdwaVf 
thorny, branches opposite and thorny, thorns op- 
posite, diverging, rigid streight, one terminating 
the branch, an inch or more in length. ^ I.eaves 
obvate, attenuated at the base, half sessile, bundled, 
three or more entire. Flowers mostly hexandrous ; 
of a yellowish white mixed with green, scattered 
about the extremities of the branches, sessile ; du- 
ring inflorescence, few leaves on the tree, and those 
of the preceding year, ripe fruit remaining, about 
the bigness of a middle sized orange, orbicular ; 
resembles moro a drupe than berry. Seeds nume- 
Vox.. VI. A a rous, 
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rous, nestliti,g in a softishpulp, contained in al>ard 
five or six valved shell, -and this enveloped in a 
spongy fleshy pulp,, half an inch thick, of a green- 
ish white within, externally of a brownish ash, and 
smooth. • 

.Gardenia 3. — A plant of humble groAvth,. shrubby, ^ 
none seen exceeding two feet in height, growing 
among fragments of rocks on the elevated ridge 
near Chkhooa. Leaves terminating the branches, 
M'ithout order, rather crowded, petioled, mostly 
obovate, entire, smooth, one inch by half 'an ineh, 
petiole very short. Idowers axillary, single, on 
‘Solitary short peduncles, of a gre^'nish white colour, 
and very sweet to the smell. Perianth above, one 
leaved, half five cleft, divisions awled, erect, per- 
manent. Corel, funnel form, tulxjlong, widening 
upwards, partly closed alroiit the mwldlc by a ring 
of silky down. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
equal, filaments shoit, wnthin the , tube. An- 
thers oblong, partly within the tube, (ierm glo- 
bular. Style length of the tube. Stigma two 
lobed, lobes, ovate, flattened, appressed. PericaijSi 
a berry crowned' with the wdyx, about the size of 
a common pea, one celled, four seeded. 

Xiet'ium reticalaia. 1 . — A strong climber, about the 
trees near Anuour. 

Nerium J2. — With leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
pointed entire, downy ; petioles very short, gib- 
bous : follicles two, long, a little compressed, 
breadth of the forefinger. The flowers terminate 
the branches, on four or five short divided pedun- 
cles, about the size of a primrose, of a greenish 
white, very sweet seyiited. It is found iu plenty 
in the forests at the foot of the ghaut. Both flow^- 
er and fruit now on the tree. The nectary in this 
species difiers from the generic description ; it is 
here composed of twelve yellow tridentated scales, 
about half the length of tlie stamens, iieitlicr arc 
tlie anthers terminated by threatls, but rigid at the 
apices. I have called it a Nerium in deference to 

the 
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the judgment of a better botanist, but it will bear 
comparison with the next genus Echkes, I think. 

Echites Antidysentricum. Rox. — K small tree in the 
forests about Hurdwar, leaves opposite, half or 
sub-pctioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, waved, 
smooth, shining, one nerved, with many pairs of 
lateral, parallel, ribs. Tlie Linnean characters of 
the fructification, do not strictly agree with this 
plant. The nectary is here wanting. Anthers al- 
most at the bottom of the tube, filaments, scarcely 
any. The follicles agree with those of Ntrium An- 
iidysentricurn. The seeds are in great repute among 
the bati ves of Hindustan as a vermifuge. 

Genus not determined. — A small tree, orrafher large 
bush, growing by the road side near I'eyka-ka-Ma- 
anda. Leaves about the tops of the branches, irre- 
gularly opposite, petroled, ovate, variously pointed, 
serrated, smooth, one nerved ; petioles short. Flow- 
ers panicled about the ends of the branches — • 
3 'ellowish, with many brown veins, more coloured 
above. Calyx five cleft, expanding, .the divisions 
.slightly lacerated at the edges, rounded, coloured. 
Corol, five petaled — petals oblOng, ovate, obtuse, 
twice larger than the calyx, with a short claw. 
Filaments five, shorter than the corol, enlarged be- 
low, and resembling the germ, slightly coalescing 
at the base into a ring. Anthers oblong, erect. 
Germ above, orbicular, smooth, the size of the 
glandulous base of the^ stamens, in the center of 
them. Style the length of the stamens, filitbrra, stig- 
ma simple, truncated. Pericarp, not seen. 

PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Apocynum. — A strong climbing bush, spreading itself 
with much profusion over the under wood of fo- 
rests between Dosah and Sirinagur. , The flowers 
numerous, pure white, and highly scented, size of 
a primrose, branches cylindrical, opposite, leaves in 
the same order, petioled, lance-ovate, entire, 
smooth ; petioles short. Calyx five-parted, small, 
lanced, downy. Corol one petaled, wheeled, tube, 

A a 2 length 
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length of the Calyx. Boeder five cleft, segments, 
equal, rounded, spreading. Nectary, five glaiidu- 
lous bodies, suirounding the germ, filaments five, 
short, compressed, intetnally downy, anthers rigid, 
oblong, pointed, converging, cleft at the base. 
Germs two. Style length of- the stamens, stigma 
oval, compressed, two lobed, attenuated. Pericarp, 
follicles two, oblong, bellied, pointed, smooth, 
one celled, one valved, seeds numerous, imbricated, 
compressed, crowned with long silky pappus. It 
bears some affinity to the genus Eckites. It is also 
found in several parts oi It ohilcund and the Eooah. 
.(^.9c/e/>mvloubtful. — A shrubby dim ber, now coming 
into flower — -branches cylindrical, smooth, oppo- 
site. Leaves opposite, heart ovate, much rounded 
beneath, pointed above, petioled. Flowers in' ax- 
illary nodding cymes, of a pale green. Calyx five- 
c'lcft, small, villous, divisions ovate, equal, spread- 
ing. Corel flat, border fivc-cleft, segments broad, 
obtusely ovate. Nectary, five glandular corpus- 
cles, into 'which the anthers arc inserted without 
filaments. Germs two, .styles none. Pericarp not 
.seen, therefore its place in the system yet doubtful, 
Fouhd near the ghat of Couducara. 
tJerniaria, doubtful. — A shrubby bush, with nume- 
rous slender stems and branches, and covered Muth 
a profusion of minute yellow flowers. Leaves al- 
ternate, petioled, ovate, rather elliptical, entire, 
smooth, petioles short. Cal 3 ’x five-parted, divi- 
•sions unequal, erect, coloured. Corol none. Nec- 
tary, five minute glandulous, three toothed scales, 
surrounding the foot of the st^'lcs. Filaments five, 
capillary, longer than the calyx, erect, inserted 
into the base of the calyx. Anthers, .simple, erect. 
Styles two, filiform. Stigmas sinijde, recurvated. 
Germ too minute for inspection in its present state, 
and as the pericarp is not yet seen, future observa- 
tion must determine the genus yet doubtful. Many 
, bushes of it grow in the forest about Coadxvara — it 
Mas observed in the aiiddle of May. therefore we 

may 
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may conclude the month of J-une would be a fitter 
tinie for the examination. 

Geiitiam Nam . — Growing and flowering, in much 
abundance and beauty, on the elevated mountains 
near Cfiichooa. 

PENTANDRIA TRIGYNIA, 

A .slender twiggy climbing plant, on the mountains 
near Hurdztar. Branches alternate, columnar, 
smooih, scattered, leaves alternate, .shortly pe- 
tiolcd, ovate, oblong, attenuated, .sometimes a lit- 
tle hearted at the base, entire, smooth, distant. 
Near the termination of each branch is generally 
one simple cirrus. Elowers terminal, Sometimes 
axillary, in slender diffuse panicles, rather incon- 
spicuous, and very small. Calyx, one leaved, half 
five-cleft, divi.sjons equal. Corol none. Stamens 
five, little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. 
Germs three, orbicular, smooth, very small. Style 
one, the length of' the stamens,. Stigma headed, 
five-corucred. Pericarp. 

PENTAN D RI A PENTAG YN lA. 

Linum (ri^y?ium. Roxn. — A plant well known in 
our garcleu.sat ffe(v//)orcandi«c/iW>tc. by the name 
Gzd-ashur/ce, is a native of the high mountains, 
betux'en Nalaam and jida'aanee. It is perennial, 
.shrubby, grows to a spreading bush about four feet 
high, stem and branches erect, slender, piped. It 
makes a handsome ajjpcarancc with its numerous 
yellow flowers in J/a/’cA and would doubt- 

less by .some care thrive in the climate of Britai/f. 

HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Berberis Jlici folia . — Grows in plenty in the valley 
through which the Koa-nullafi has its course, now 
full in flower, and green fruit. The fruit when ripe 
\s black, and eat by the natives. The wood is of a 

A a 3 deep 
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deep yellow, and used in dying, but under the ma- 
nagement of the natives the colour is not per- 
manent. 

IIEXANDRIA TRIG YN I A. 

Rumex Aegyptius<mA Rumex Acetosella. — Along the 
sides and dry parts of the Koa~nullah. 

OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Polygomim Convolvulus. — Gro wing along J sides 
of the Koa-niitldh. In some parts of t1 moun- 
tains it is cultivated for conunou fooc among 
the poorer natives, 

ENEANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Laurus Cassia. — Grows to the size of a small tree, on 
the sides of the mountains, near the roads to the 

. northward of Belkate. In addition to the Linneau 
generic characters, noticed. Petals hairy, anthers 

, the length of the filaments, slightly compressed, 
four celled, four valvcd, or with four lids, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen, fly up, and leave the 
cells very distipet. 

DECANORIA MONOGYNIA. 

Bauhinia Scandens. — Growing on the skirts of the 
forest along the Ganges, near Himhvar, spreading 
itself most profusely over the heads of every other 
tree; and mostly concealing rvith its broad leaves, 
the foliage and branches of the trees on Avhich it 
climbs. The flowers are a mixture of rvhite and 
cream colour, produced on simple terminal ra- 
cemes. Stamens unequal, three only fertile. Le- 
gume large compressed. Pound also on the moun- 
tains above the ghats. 

Bauhinia Varkgata. — Common to the mountains; 
also a variety with milk white flowers, both in 
fiow'cr. 


Guilandina 
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duilemdina Moringa.—rIn the forests at the foot of 
the mountains. Trees veiy large and numerous, 
now in fruit only. 

Murraya Exotica. — Growing to the size of a lai^e 
jush in the valley near Amsoar, now ih.flower. 

j*Iclia Azadirachta. — Grows to a large spreading tree 
the forest near Coadxmm, now in flowei’. 

Dc %!. — Growing near Coadwam at the foot of the 

gi and in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, a 
larg reading lofty tree, full in flower, the young 
leave st starting forth ; these are pinnated : leaf- 
lets frL 1 five to six pair, with an odd one^ sessile, 
ovate, pointed, serrated. Flowers of a pale yel- 
low, varied by tints of brownish orange from the 
coloured calyxes, produced on termitiat compound 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, pitchered, coloured, 
mouth five-cleft, expanding, withering. CoroJ 
petals five, lance-linear, alternate with .the .divi- 
sions of the calyx, and inserted into the sinuses. 
Stamens, filaments ten, awltxl, hairy, the alternate 
ones shorter, inserted into the calyx, anthers oh 
long, furrowed. Pistil, genn above, roundish, 
slightly depressed. Style thread-form, tlic length 
of the calyx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, 
headed, depressed, five-cornered. Pericarp drupe, 
dry, orbicular, with distant rounded angles, de- 
pressed. Seed, nuts five, size of a small pepper- 
corn, roundish, hard, furrowed, each containing 
one seed, of the same form. It comes nearest 
to Qumjualls, and if it cannot be admitted tlicrc, 
will probably form a new genus. 

Doubtful. -^Growing in forests of oak on the high 
ridge of mountains near Adicaanee, a large tree, 
just now conspicuous, for its abundant display of 
large crimson flowers, leaves without order about 
the upper part of the branches, petioled, lance-obr 
long, entire smooth above, hoary white beneath. 
The flowers, are produced on terminal simple 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, vciy small, colouretl, 
toothed, toothlets oJjtuse, the two superior 
■ A a 4 ones 
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ones larger, deciduous. Corol, one petaled, large, 
tubular, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contract- 
ing at the case. Border five cleft, divisions broad, 
unequally end nicked. Stamens, filaments ten, 
of unequal lengths, the longest the length of the 
corol, erect, appressed to the sides of the germ. 

. Anthers oblong, thick, incumbent. Germ abf)ve, 
columnar, hoary, marked with the pressure ef the 

. stamens. Style longer than the stamens. Stigma 
headed, round, depressed. Pericarp, capsrie, co- 
lumnar, ten celled, many seeded. It aF.proaches 
nearest to Rhododendron, but will probably not be 
admissible there ; and, perhaps, will form a new 
genus. , The natives called it Boorans, the wood 
is used for making the stocks of matchlocks. 

Arbutus doubtful. — A tree of medium size found in 
forests of fir, oak, &c. between Nataana and Ad- 
waanee, crowded racemes of white monopetalous 
flowers, terminal and drooping. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ovate, pointed, entire, Calyx half five- 
cleft, small; divisions ovate, erect. Corol pitcher- 
ed, many times longer than the calyx, bellied, 
neck very narrow ; mouth five toothed, toothlcts 
■equal, short, obtuse. Stamens, filaments ten, ' 
sometimes longer than the coral, and confined by 
thenarrowness of the neck within it, awled, thick 
at the base, somewhat hairy, inserted into the 
base of the tuire. Germ above, globular, seated 
on a five-cornered fleshy receptacle. Pericarp (in 
an unripe state) berry five-celled, many seeded. 
The natives call the tree Aiaar, and apply tlie 
expressed juice of the leaves with much success in 
cutaneous eruptions. 

DECANDRIA TRTGYNIA. 

Banistcria Benghaknsis, L'm. Syst. Nat. cur. Gjiel. 
II. p. 724. — Gterlnera Indka, ib. p. 685. — if/p- 
tage Mada biota, Gacrtner, II. 160, t. 1I6.— 
Gosrtnera Raccmosa, Roxb. Ind. Plants, Vol, I. 
N. IS. — TIjis plant so v-ell described by the late 
Sir William Jones, vol. IV. A&kiiick Re- 
searches, 
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searches, grows in great abundance in several parts 
of the mountains, but particularly bn the banks of 
the Koa-nullah n^ar Dosah, climbing profusely up- 
on other trees, and beautiful in display of its crowd- 
ed racemes of flowers. 

DECANDRIA PEOTAGYNIA. 

's Myrohulanus . — A forest tree between Am~ 
soi. "idGhinouly, now in flower. 

Scdum ’'um . — Growing out of the interstices of 

stone laid against the slgpes^f mountains, 

to retain die soil from wasliinj^flown. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and make 'a pretty 
show in so humble a plant. 

Oxalis Acetosella . — On the heights, of C/i^67^ooa, on a 
small spot of pasture. 

CerasiiHin Alphium — About Tcyha-ka-Maanda. 

Doubtful. — Touiul in the neighbourhood of Adwaa- 
nee. A slender bushy shrub. Leaves opposite, 
sub-petioled, lance-ovate, sometimes obtuse, 
serrulate, rough, downy beneath. Calyx one- 
leaved, belled : border half five-cleft : division 
equal, ovate, pointed, erect. Corol, petals five, 
ovate, cut off at the base, equal, about twice long- 
er than the calyx, spreading. Nectaries, ten ob- 
long, compressed, erect scales, forming a coronet, 
but not conjoined ; as long as the petals,' the al- 
ternate ones less, broadest at their apices, and 
widely notched, staminiferous, seated on the ‘germ- 
covering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ten, very 
short, filiform, of which five are inserted into the 
apices of the longest ncctarious scales, and five into 
the sides of the shorter, about the middle. An- 
thers globular, four cornered, alternately less, 
erect. Germ above, globular, covered Avith a 
fleshy depressed ring. Styles five, filiform, length 
of the petals, approximated, rising through the 
middle of the gerni-co\'ering receptacle. Stigmas 
simple. Pericarp (in an unripe state) capsular, 
round, five-celled. Seeds numerous, ^afftached to 
1 a rccep- 
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■ a receptacle in each cell. It will most likely 
forai a new genus. The flowers are white, on ter- 
minal, solitary racemes, and scattered. 

DODECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Cartaexia Tapia. — A forest tree in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, and now in flower. 

Grislm-tomentom, I)r. Roxburgh. — In great p|entv 
about Hurehcar, and the interior part o, tbc 
mountains. The flower used as a cooling incfli- 
cine by the natives, and as a colouring drug in 
combination withHhe root of iUirifolia iu 

dyingred, as described by Dr. iluNTi-.ii, in Asiatkk 
Researches, vol. IV. 

DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

JE!uphorbia-Cam}'ie/isis. — In several parts of the moun- 
tains. 


, ICOSANDRIA MOxVOGYNIA. 

Punica-fframtuvi. — Growing on the sides of the 
mountains, bctu'cen Bclhaie and Nataam, two or 
three small trees, now in flower ; the fruit never 
eatable the natives say ; called by them Daarmce- 
Kutla. 

Pramis. — A cherry tree, of common size, found in 
several places, between the mountains. Leaves 
ilTCgularly alternate, petioled, serrulated, smooth, 
shining, with tv, o globular glands at the base. — The 
fruit in dusters, about the size of the black Hert- 
fordshire (.‘herry, of a roundish oval, acid ami 
astringent in a ripe state, and of a tiull red colour. 
The nut furroweil and thick. The wood is in much 
esteem among the travelling Alf/Zimw for bludgeons 
and walking sticks, and known in common by the 
name Puddum. 

ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

towing among detached rocks on the 

' * higl^ 
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high' mountains near Chickom. Stem woody, 
sJender,' procumbent. Branches without order, 
mostly two-faced, columnar, terminating with 
an obtuse rigid point. Leaves, the young- 
est fasciclorl, when * more advanced appear al- 
ternate, I petioled, wedge-form, sometimes ovate, 

’ itirc, hairy beneath, smooth and shining, above 
1. eighths of an inch in length, including a 
pt 'e of one-cighth. Peduncles axillary^ soli- 
tai\^ ^nc-floweiefl, short, hairy, Calyxes hairy. — 
PloA 'dte, fragrant. Bci i*y, size of a commoa 
pea, rea jn ripe. 

ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

rus. — With branches alternate, slender, cylindri- 
cal. Leaves, about the ends of the branches, long- 
petioleil, ovate, accuminated, serrulate, smooth. 
Pe<luncles solitary, cylindrical, long, erect, inter- 
mixed with the leaves. Fruit globular, size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of a russet-brown, spotted, harsh to 
the taste, and stony. Grows to a small tree in 
several parts of the mountains between Nataana 
and Adimunet. Flowers in March. 

Spiraea ? doubtful. — Leaves alternate, oblong, ovate, 
petioled, entire towards the base, obscurely crenate 
upwards, sometimes entire. Corymbs terminaL 
Flowers small, numerous, of a yellowish white. 
Calyx, corol, stamens, and pistil, not matei'ially 
differing from the Linnean characters; but to these 
must be added in the present species — ^Nectary 
twelve, small, fleshy, compressed, oblong scales, 
covering the base of the stamens, and united be- 
low to the side of the calyx, emarginated above. 
Pericarp not seen. Grows to a slender tall twiggy 
bush. Found a few miles S. W, of Sirimgiir, i\ear 
the village of Naadaala. It most resembles S» 
Crenata of LiNN.aius. 

’ ICOSANDRIA POlvYGY^Jj^ 

— Stems numerous, smooth, tho-my. Leaves 

alternate. 
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alternate. Petioles thorny, pinnated, from three 
to five pair of ieaflete with an odd one, ovate, 
pointed, smooth, serrated. Germ ovate, smooth. 
Peduncles hispid. Flowers pure white, in great 
profusion, and highly fragrant, lesembling in ^ 
smell the clove. Very large bushes of this rose 
are found in the vallies of these mountains, caK'^d 
by the natives Koonja. i, 

Jtubus. — Numerous straggling bushes, found most 
. part of the way htiwinew Coadwara ghat a,nd Siri- 
mgur, producing yellow fruit the size of/the corn' 
mon red raspberry, of an agreeable acidaiated sweet, 
and which affords a most acceptable means of re- 
lieving the thirsty traveller. The steins, branches, 
and petioles, arc very hispid, and armed with short 
recurvated prickles. Racemes terminal. Flowers 
■white. Leaves alternate. Leaflets ovate, pointed, 
serrated. Called by the natives Oozi'ty-phiiL 

Jiubus Jdaem. — Found in oak forests, a few miles 
S. W. of Sirinagiir, and in the valley Sirbwgur, 
Flowers of a pink red. Fruit, agreeable to the 
taste, but possessing, in a very small degree, the 
flavor of eultivatetl raspberry. The stems and 
branches smooth, armed with strong recurvated 
prickles, as also the common petiole. Leaflets, 
from three to five pair, with an odd one. Sessile 
ovate, deeply serrated, white beneath. 

Frdgaria SteriUs. — On tlie sides of those mountains 
which are much shaded, and soil rich. 

Potentilla J ragarioides. — On the mountains about 
Nataana. 

potentilla replans. — On the high ridge near Chkhooa, 

POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Lagerslrocmia Mmiiana, Roxburgh. — ^T'his tree 
grows to sixty or seventy feet high. Stem straight, 
thick, and clear of branches to a great height 
(forty feet). Flowers with much beauty in the 
month of May. (iiows both above and below the 
ghats. vT iti>s not 'numerous. 


Doubtful^ 
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Dpubtful. — Found betM^een Adxvaanee and Tc^ka-ka^ 
Maanda, a small tree thickly covered with flowers 
of a yellowish white, and so fragrant as to be evi- 
dent to the senses at a considerable distance. It 
bears the following characters. Leaves alternate, 
'»etioled, ovate, serrated, about the base almost en- 
. •*, smooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Petioles 
ve’ ’ short, channeled hairy, llacemes rather sim- 
p. 'ernunal, and from the axills of the leaves, 
mn. us. Peduncles hairy. Calyx perianth, one 
leave; '^alf five-cleft, coloured : divisions thin, 
obtusely ' ate, rather unequal, Corol, petals, five, 
ovate, rounded, tw© a little less, slightly adhering 
to each other at the base. Nectaries, li^e rounded, 
compressed glands, sitting ou the genu, surround- 
ing the style. Stamens, filaments thirty or more, 
longer than the corol, unequal, slightly attacheil 
in parcels to the base of the petals. Anthers 
roundish, erect. Germ beneath. Style shorter 
than the filaments, thicker, compressed. Stigma 
headed, depressed. Pericarp (in an unripe state) 
two celled, in each two or three ovate seeds. It 
has most afiinity, perhaps, with the genus 7>V/«, ex- 
cept in the pericarp, and on the examination of 
this, when it can be obtained perfect, we must dc- 
peiid to ascertain its place in the system. 

POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Uvarla .- — Near Cqadxiara, above the ghauts, a very 
lofty tree, 

DIDYNAMIA GIMNOSPERMIA. 

Hallota . — A bush}'^ half shrubby plant on the side of 
the mountains, and near tlie road descending into 
the valley of Belkate. About three feet high, 
seemingly annual, stems and branches four cornered. 
Leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated, (teeth distant, deep, obtuse), tlowny, veined. 
Flowers axillary. Peduncles veiy short, solitary, 
six flowered, hat e the ap^rauc\ vertievds, 

bracted. 
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, t>racted. Calyx tubular, long, ten striated, bell- 
mouthed: border live-parted: the divisions sub- 
ovate, veined, leaf-likc, as long as the tube, erect. 
The rest of the fructification not diftering mate- 
rially from the generic characters of Lin vasus. 
The whole plant is extremely bitter, and used by the. 

. natives in ivatery infusions as a stomachic. 

DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. ' 

Blgnonia Chelonoides. — Grows to a pretty large tree 
in the neighbourhood of Hurdboar and Coadcfara. 
Nothing remains to be said in addition to the mi- 
nute description given of this plant by the late Sir 
WijlliaIvi Jones, Asiatick Researches, vol. IV. 

Gmelina Arhorea. — A large spreading tree in the 
.neighbourhood of Hnrdzcar, and forests on the 
skirts of these mountains, now in flower, the fruit 
ripens about the end of Maj/. The wood is light, 
and used by the natives of Hbidustan for making 
the cylintlers of those drums called D'holuks. 
Name of the tree Kum-haar. 

Volkameria ? hicolor. — A very handsome species, (if a 
Volkatiieriu ) the trivial name taken from the party- 
coloured corol, one division of which is of a fine 
blue, the other pure white. Racemes terminal, 
compound, large. Leaves opposite, petioled, from 
six to ten pairs on a branchlet, ovate,, lance-acu- 
minated, entire towards the base, above, (as far as 
the acumen), serrated. The calyxes and seeds of 
this plant are highly aromatic. It gmws in abun- 
dance in several vallics of these mountains, now in 
full flower, and ripened seeds. 

I'lieT tri/blia. — Common both above and below tlie 
ghauts. 

MONADELPHIA MONOGYNIA. 

A tree in the forests near Coadxmra, now in fruit, a 
large berry, as big as a common sized lemon, and 
somewlicj/ ^ that/'shape, growing in close clus- 
‘ ' ters. 
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ters, five or six, sessile, and crowned wdth the en- 
larged permanent calyx,’ spine retaining the whole 
of the dry fructification, perfect enough for exami- 
nation, and which exhibit the following chai’acters. 
Calyx four-parted, above : divisions ovate, obtuse, 
•oncave. Corol, petals four, rather obovate, ob- 
jng, twice the length of the divisions of the 
calyx ( 1 inch fj), truncated at the base, stamens, 
filaments very numerous (300), capillary conjoined 
below in a ring, and seated on the receptacle co- 
vering the germ. Style longer than thp stiiniens, 
thicker,. filiform. Stigma beaded. The berry is 
composed of a spongy whitish pulp. Seeds, six, 
eight, or more, nestling, about the sizeof the seeds 
of a citron, and of that , form, a little compressed. 
Leaves, terminating the branches, subsessilc, sub- 
rotund, attenuated at the base, ending in a short 
acumen above, serrated large, a perfect description 
and figure of this plant, may be expected from the 
extensive and invaluable collection of Mr. R. 
ilnucK, where it has been for some years, and forma 
one of the many new genera, wherewith that gen- 
tleman is about to enrich the science of botany. 

MONADELPHIA DEGANDRIA. 

Geranium . — A very slender herbaceous kind, grow- 
ing among weeds and bushes on the highest moun- 
tains about Nataana. Leaves petioled, from three 
to five lobed, lobes trifid ; petioles very long, iili- 
form. Peduncles axillary, solitary, lesembling the 
petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rose, with a 
deep pUrple eye at the base of each petal. 

MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Bomhax Ceiba . — Grows in the vallies of these moun- 
tains to a very considerable tree, none exceeding 
it in size, and regularity of growth : its wood is 
converted to many uses, W’bere lightness more 
than strength is sought for. For the scabbards 
of swoi’ds, it is much used\ and H^i\oes of large 
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size are hollowed from its trunk. A variety of this 
tree is also found with flowers of a reddish yellow, 
the petals, oblong ovate. 

JSomba.v Gossifpium. — A small tree, a great ornament 
to the sloping sides of the mountains in the vici- 
liity of Hurdicar, the flowers yellow, large, and 
conspicuously bright, on simple terminal racerrjes, 
no leaves during inflorescence. The Avood of this 
tree resembles, tor its lightness, that of Bomhaar 
Ceiba, and the young branches abound in a trans- 
parent Avhite mucilage, Avhich is given out on 
immersion in cold Avater. Seeds sent ‘ttT the bota- 
nical garden in Calcutta have come up. 

'^DfADELPHI A DECANDRIA. 

Robmia 1 . — A large tree Avith spreading bushy head, 
leaves pinnated, leaflets petioled, two pair Avith 
an odd one, large, ovate, entire, shortly acumi- 
nated, smooth, shining. Racemes axillary, sim- 
j)le, large and showy; floAA'^ers Avhite mi.xed with 
pink. Peduncles common, columnar, long; proper, 
short, one-flowered. Ixgume short, betAvecn oval 
an<l kidney shape, turgid, a little compressed, one 
seeded, seed more reniform, compressed, coA'ered 
with a dark brown arill. The leaves, racemes, &e. 
IiaA’e an unpleasant smell. 'I’he natives apply the 
expressed juice of the unripe legumes, as a remedy 
for the itch. The tree is called by them Pitpapra, 
is found both beloAv and above the ghats. 

liobinia £. — With Avoody climbing stem and branches, 
h'aA^es pinnated Avith an odd one, leaflets from three 
to flve pair, with short gibbous petioles, oblong 
OA'ate, (five inches by three) obtusely pointed, en- 
tire, common, petioles very long, doAvny. Racemes 
terminal, simple, flow'ers of a dull Avhite. Pedun- 
cles downy. Legumes, oblong, linear, compress- 
ed, smooth. Seeds about six, compressed, of a 
roundish kidney .shape. The ripe legumes fly 
open with considerable force, and noise, and 
take a twisted form. It is common in every 
forest aJhyvif the ^lais, is found also along the 
Vv " banks 





^banks df the Crar^es, aS' as Futtehgiirh, 
'"Kvhere seeds are probably bboiight by the current, 
and lodged, Hot being fduad iu the jungles of the 
Dpoab. 

Robinia S: Doubtful. —With stfdhg contorted stem, 
"enty inches circumferehce,* climbing over thp 
ighest trees in the fprests about Hftr^v'ar, now 
without leaves i^April), Intt loaded hdth long ter- 
minal pendulous raceines of bhie and “ivliite flow- 
ers. Peduncles columnar, dowhj', proper, one 
flowered’. Legumes long, sub-linear, coiiipressed, 
pointed with the persisting style, hairy, adhering 
to the skin when handled, and slightly irritating* 
Seeds about six, kidney shape, compre-ssAl, smooth, 
varying in colour, size of those of Eyxtm-lens. 
The parts of fructification agree best with the cha- 
racters of Roh'mia. The leaves not yet seen. 
Pterocarpus — The common tree in the forests, on 
the skirts of these mountains, delights in a flat, 
rich soil. Is a timber of extensive use, hard, dur- 
able, and handsome, well known in Hindustan, 
under the name of Seessoon, 


POLYADELPHIA POEYANDRIA. 

JIppericum .'. — An rmder shrub, of much beauty, on 
the elevated hills, between Dosay and Bedeyl. 
Grows to about three teet high, brandies immcr 
rous, cylindrical, smooth, .all terminated M'ith 
^?orymb-like clusters of largo ydlow pentagynous 
flowers. I..eaves opposite, sessile, oblong, ova', 
entire, smooth, the large leaves about three ami 
a half inches byoneaijd a half. Capsule five-celled, 
many seeded : seeds oblong. , 

SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA .^QUALIS, 

Prmanthes. — A very pretty half shrubby specie.?, 
growing out of tlie hard clay hanks of flic Ganges, 
near Hurdivar, stems numerous and procumbent, 
yery leafy, and marked with vestsj^ys.of faiitii 
Vol! VI, Bb ' leaves. 
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leaves. Flowers in <jQryi|ib-like panicles, terminat- ' 
ing the branches, a pretty mixture of white and 

' red, florets five-fold. Leaves without order, pe- 
tioled, obovate, widely serrated ; entire tou'ards 
the base. Seeds five, crowned with a hairy pap- 
pus, seated on the naked receptacle. 

On the sides of the mountains between Dosah and 
Belkate, a small tree, with black fissured bark, ir- 
regular crooked branches. Leaves about the 
ends of the bmuches without order, petioled, ellip- 
tical, one-nerved, entire, about six inche.s long, 
white beneath, with a dense cottony down, smooth 
above ; petioles and peduncles, tlowny, like the 

' leaves. Flowers in cymes terminating the branches, 
possessing the following characters. Calyx ob- 
long, formed of about twelve unequal imbricated 
litnce-shape scales, increasing in size from the 
base, the interior series much longer, erect, and 
retaining the florets. Corel compound, tubular ; 
corollets hermaphrodite, constantly four equal. 
Proper, tubular, slender, longer than the calyx ; 
border five-cleft ; lacinise long, linear. Stanicns, 
pist, &c. as in the genus Cacalia. Seeds solitary, 
oblong, attenuated at the base, silky pappus haiiy, 
stifl^ erect, the length of the stamens. It comes 
nearest to the genus Cacalia, and to C. Astlepia- 
dca. 

Jjcontodon taraxacum. — On the high mountains near 
Chichooa. 

Hifpochoet'is-glabra TTppochoeris-radkifa. — On the 

mountains about Tepka-ka-Maanda and Chichooa. 

SYNGENESIA MONOGAAIIA. 

Lobelia Kulmii. — On the sides of the mountains near 
Do.m. 

Violu-palmtris. — On the siflcs of the mountains be- 
tween Aiucaanee aiul 'I'eijka-ka-AIaanda. 

Jmpatieus KoH-ta»ge)'e. — In the bed of the Koa-nid- 
tah, a showy handsome plant, now in flower. 

^ GIfNANDRIA 
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GYNANDRIA BIANDRIA. 

jMnodorem . — In the Iom-^ grounds near ^soph-gurh, 
below Hurdwar. Bulbs solid, large, smooth, mostly 
triangular, the comers pointed, sending forth a lew 
fibres ; scape simple, from tlie middle of the bulb, 
columnar, smooth; erect, about twelve inches high. 

■ Blow'ers scattered: petals oblong-linear, nearly 
equal : nectary thrce-cleft, the middle division 
much larger, rounded. It resembles X. Virens of 
Doctor lloxnuKGii. 

Epidemlrum 1. — Leaves two ranked, sessile, sheath- 
ing the stem, oblong-linear, carinated, ending as 
if cuf off. Racemes axillary, simple, drooping r 
petluncles as long as the leaves, cylindrical ; proper, 
one flow'ered. Flowers scattered, large, white mix- 
ed M'ith pink, and very fragrant. Bracts lanced, 
concave, coloured, one to each proper peduncle. 
Nectary, horn-shaped, incurvated. It adheres to 
the stems of trees, by many strong fibres shoot- 
ing forth from among the leaves. It approaches 
nearest to E. J’urvtm. 

Epidendrim 2. — Leaves radical, sessile, lanced, entire, 
succulent, the interior margin of each leaf, near 
the base, is split open longitudinally, forming a 
sheath which receives the edge of the adjoining 
leaf: leaves seldom exceeding one inch and a half 
in length: racemes simple, from the centre of the 
leaves, but little longer, slender, many flowered. 
Capsule six-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, 
numerous, slendes, spreading themselves into the 
lissincs of the bark of large trees. The above two . 
species, common both in vallics, and on the tops of 
anouutains. 

/ t 

GYNANDRIA BLCANDRIA. 

Ilelictcrcs Isora . — In gteat abundance along the 
skirts of the mountains from Ilurdu ar to Cuichi. < ra, 
now in flower, veiy well known la n5'>st ba/ars 
under the name ilVemme, from the i.s. inblaucc 
its contorted capsules bear to B?S^rcw,'^> ^Hhidau'ee 
name for that instrument. * '* ' 

B b 2 Gy4:!iiNDRIA 
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, GYNANDRIA POLYANBRIA. 

GiTtoia 1.— ^ — ^With leaves alternate, short pelioled, 
three nerved, ovate, much pointetl, serrated, harsli 
to the touch. Calyx, fivc-leavcd: leaves lance- 
linear, nerved, spreading. The petals resemble the 
leaves of the calyx, but are smaller. Filaments 
numerous, germ roundish, obtusely four cornered, 
villous. Stigma headed, depressed, five lobed, or 
cleft. The flowers are of a greenish white, mostly 
in threes on one common peduncle; peduncles 
solitaiy, and opposed to the leaves. Grows to a 
small tree, numerous on the islands of the Ganges 
near Hurdwar. 

Gnewia^l. — Leaves alternate, petioled, three nerved, 
ovate, serrated, tomentose, more so beneath than 
above, white, and resembling the feel of ^ylvet : 
petioles very short, downy: peduncles axillary, 
crowded, short, trichotomous, dovmy. The flowers 
are much smaller than in the ])receding species, 
and of an orange yellow; the calyxes covered with 
the same velvet-like nap, the germ thickly enve- 
loped therein, and the younger branches also co- 
vered M'ith it. This grows to a large tree in the 
mountains about Jmsore. Fruit not seen. 

Poihos. — With laigc hearted petioled leaves, entire, 
without nerves, smooth. Petioles long, caiinated, 
sheathing the stem. Flowers not seen; the large 

• cylindrical spadix now crowfled with ripe seeds,' f)f 
an irregular ovate shape, about the size of a com- 
mon pea, covered wjth a soil; aril of a tleep 
red, ntmerous, and affixed to a common recep- 
tacle, the whole externally defended by a thick 
capsular covering, internally, marked with as nnny 
ceils as seeds, externally, with numerous reticu- 
lated lines, and minutely dotted. On handling 
the broken pieces of thib covering, many shining 
needle-like points penetratp the skin, and produce 
iri'itation. The stems slender, jointed, sending 
fortli fihj;^ w’lii^ spread on the bodies of those 
trees wliicKuiey climb. The natives call it 
' '* Ilaat-phool^ 
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MONOECIA TRIANDRIA. ' • 

Ifaai-phool, from the irritation excited on incau- 
- tiously handlitig It. It seems to be Adpendix'por- 
cdlanica of Rumpiitus. ' 

Phy Hart thus gramli folia. — Now in flower on the sides 
of the mountains near Bedeyt. 

MONOEOIA TETRANDRIA. 

Betnln.' — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtuse, 
obscurely serrated. Peduncles axillary, aments 
fessile, conical, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
the diy aments the only part of the fructification 
seen. Grows to a pretty large tree, .the bark is 
an article of trade into the plains of Ilindustau, said 
to he used by the manufacturers of chintz to dye 
red, known by the name of Atleess. Saw several 
trees between Dosah and Bclkate. 

(iaa dhticha. -Averrhoa acida, Lin. Syst. cd. XIII, 
— 'Ih'M', OiERiN. 2. 487. t. J80.— P//y4 
lau/kus. Uox. — A forest tree in the vallies of 
these mountains, now in flower, grows to a con ^ 
sideiablc size. 

Moms 1. — Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovat6, 
widely and unequally serrated, acuminate<i, rough, 
fliiec neived, about four and a half inches long. 
Petiole one and a half inch, channelled. Peduncles 
axillary, b(»l it ary, short, hairy. Aments, cylindrical, 
short, dense, iloicts all female. Grows to a small 
tree in the jungles about Dosah. 

AJoru'i 2. — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, 
a little hearted at the hash, fiom three to five lobed, 
nni'qually bcrraled, teeth obtuse, scabrous, about 
two and a half inches, and petiole three quarters 
of an inch. Peduncles fascicled axillary , aments 
difl'use, florets peduncicd, all male. Grows to <a 
.small tree in the forests near Coadxcara. 
il/e/7<,v tj. —-Leaves alternate, petioled, o\ ate, .some- 
what hearted, acuminated, xvidely and unecjually 
set rated, downy on botlusidt)^, aiuLiqugh to the 
touch, six inches long; petio\c one ,,lch, chan. 

II b 3 ncllcd. 
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nelled. Peduncles axillary, solitary, short r 
aments cylindrical, dense, short, both male and fe- 
male. The fruit when ripe about the size of the 
first joint of the middle finger, of a deep red, ap- 
proaching to black ; insipidly sweet, and mucila- 
ginous. Grows to a tall tree with spreading head, 
found near the village of Nataana, 

MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 

Qucrcus . — Leaves alternate, pctiolcd, ovate-lancc, 
serrated, teeth distant and rigid, smooth and shin- 
ing above, hoary, with a dense down beneath, one 
nerved, from uliich are fourteen or fifteen pairs of 
parallel veins. The full grown acorns now on the 
trees, consequently flower in the coldest time of 
the year, and we may conclude from its .situation 
here, it would bear the climate of Brihiin. The 
thickest forests are in the neighbourhood ot'jldxcaa- 
nee; the trees rather low, but have the appearance 
^of age, though none exceeded in circumfej’eucc 
twelve fect^ and fifty, in height. The w'ood is of a 
reddish brown, veiy hard, and for this property re- 
fused by the natives for any })urpose but.fi re wood. 

JitgUmK. — ^Three or four trees in the neighbourhood’ 
of Nataana, the fruit yet small, covered with a 
dense hair. Leaves pinnated with an odd one ; 
leaflets sessile, lance-oblong, (ntire, smooth, the 
lower pair least, each pair increasing in size .up- 
wards. Growing on the sides of the mountains in 
a very stony soil. 

Carpinus doubtful. ^ low ill formed tree on the sides 
of the mountains, between J)om and Be/kafe. 
Leaves withoj^t order about the ends of the branehc.s, 
pinnated : leaflets about four pair, broa<l ovat<;, 
very obtuse, entire, beneath downy: common 
petiole columnar, downy, at its origin gibbous ; 
proper, very short, cylindrical, doumy. Flowers 
on Itinff amentaceous spikes, crowded, hut not im- 
bricated, riiosc hearing the female flower long- 
est. t'lf •‘X oi' J^Q male flowers is formed of six 
* spreadihg 
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spreading unequal leaves, tite ‘middle one many 
times longer than the rest, one nerved, veiny. 
Corol none. Filaments from seven to eleven, 
scarcely evident, inserted within the leaves of the 
calyx. Anthers oblong, four cornered, thick, 

hairy, erect. Female, Calyx one leaVed, three 

parted, resembling a ternate leaf,' with sessile leaf- 
lets, the divisions unequal, the middle one much 
the longest, oblong, romwled above, one^nerved, 
veined. The only appearance of corol, are four 
oblong scales, seated on the germ, round the foot 
of the style, spreading, equal. Germ globular, a 
little pointed above, hairy. Style short, thick, cy- 
lindrical: stigmas two, about the leflgth of the 
style, thick, slightly compressed, hairy. Pericarp, 
capsule, globular, two-celled, hairy. This has not 
been seen in its perfect state. 

MONOECIA MONADl^LPHIA. 

Phufs feeda . — Between Ghinmlif and Sirmagur, seve- 
ral mountains are seen covered with this species of 
fir, the tallest appeared to be from sixty to seventy 
feet in length ; one, which had fallen, measured 
sixty-five feet, and in circumference seven feet and 
a half The natives prefer it to most other wood, for 
building, and many other uses, for the convenience 
with which they work on it, with their bad tools. 
.It is also used for the purpose the trivial name im- 
plies, and is the only light they employ in their 
Copper and lead mines. The means of transport- 
ing this useful timber from the situations it is found 
in, to the plains of Hindustan, appear too diflScult 
and expensive, to oiler any encouragement for 
such an attempt. 1 

DIOECIA DIANDRIA. 

Salic. — I.eaves alternate, petioled, knej^, acumina- 
ted, unequally serrated, smooth, ivhite beneath 
.Stipules lateral, scmicoidate; laige, seiiated, paired. 
It flowcis in November, and a coc.sideiablenuin- 

B b 4!\ • bci 



tier of \('illo#S^VaU'^ra3iii<^ fr&m the same source', 

. hbne but-^iale , filants^ have been tbirad, and the 
; dowers ^fecan<^^’ous.^ They grow in plenty on the 
• banks .jo|'„the Ganges above and below Hurdwar, 
acquire the height of forty , feet, in chcumfefence 
seldom ‘exceeding thirty inches. The wood is 
white, and very, fragile. 

DIOECIA PENTAKDRIA. 

Xanthoxylon. — A'small thorny bushy tree, growing 
on the sides of the mountains, about Nataana, and 
other places. Leaves unequally pinnated leaflets 
sessile,: from, three to, six pairs, the lower pair 
: 'smallest, 'increasing upwards, the terminal one be- 
•ing the largest, qblong-lance, obscurely and dis- 
tantly serrated, dotted, smooth, largest about three 
inches long and one broad, between each pair of 
leaflets, a splitary streight rigid prickle. Petiole 
winged, along the middle prominent. Flowers in- 
.conspicuous; on short, axillary, compound, ra- 
cemes (both on male and female plants). Tlte 
short, bunches of, fruit ripen 'm May^ the capsule 
about the size and shape, of a small pepper-corn, 
these and eveiy partjof the plant, possess an aro- 
matic. and durable pungency. The natives scour 
, .their teeth with the young branches; and chew the 
capsules as a remedy for the tooth-ach. They be- 
lieve that the capsule, with the seeds bruised, being 
thrown into water, renders it fit for drinking, l>y 
correcting nny iioxious quality which it may have. 
The branches cut into walking sticks, with their 
thorns rounded ofl^ have a formidable appearance, 
and may properly be called Herculean clubs. If' 
difiers much ffom the figure in Catesby’s 
Qumiahls Satita.—-n\is plant is cuftivated in several 
parts of the mountains, for two purposes: one for 
the manufacture of a coarse thick cloth, which 
tl.JC poorer people wear, anti the other in making 
;in intoxicating drug. Much nsecl, mixed with 
tobacco, ^tyiinok^P^', by the jjcople of many parts 
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of Hindustan, and is an article of traffic, between 
the inhabitants of this ran^e of niovmtains to the 
eastward, and the natives ot tlie low countries. 

, ^ f 

DIOECIA DODECANDRIA. 

I 

a shaded valley near Gkinouty, a tall, slender, 
straggling tree, now in flower, the fi’uctificatiou 
too complicated forab][)reviated description, or coniT* 
parison v'ith other genera, therefore the full cha- 
racters are here given. BranchCvS alteniate, strag- 
gling, few. Leaves dternate, towards the extre- 
inil;ics of the branches, pctiolcd, ovate, entire, 
smooth above, slightly downy beneatl^ about nine 
inches in length. Petioles very short, columnar- 
The flowers are axillary, produced in a kind of 
single umbell, three or more from the same ajrill. 
Common peduncles cylindrical, about half an inch 
in length, downy ; partial, similar, a little shorter; 
proper, still shmter, about tw6 lines in length. 

Characters of the male flowers. Calyx universal in- 
volucre, five-parted (perhaps five-leaved) : divi- 
sions roundeci, concave, expanding; partial, of 
similar form, carrying six florets in its base ; pro- 
per perianth six-parted, divisions lance-ovate, haiiy, , 
expanding, sometimes reflected. Corel none. Sta- 
mens, filaments mostly thirteen, filiform, unecjual 
in length, hairy, inserted into the base of the cal^Tc, 
the seven shortest or interior series, furnished to- 
wards the foot of each, with a pair of compressed 
kidney shaped glands, inserted singly by a minute 
thread into the sides of the filament; the six ex- 
terior or longest, simple. Anthers oblong, tour- 
celled, two of which are lateral,mnd two near the 
apex in front, each fu 1108110(111^ a lid, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen are forced up and shen 
the cells distinct. 

Female — Calyx, universal and partial involucre as in 
the male. Pioper perianth,;, live uj- six cleft, less 



hairy, more cfolouresd than in the male, the lacJnia? 
of the border,. Small, ovate; thin, witherijig. Coroi 
none, unless ithe coloured perianth is so called. 
Nectaries, six pair of glands resembling thos^ of 
the male flower, adix,ed in the same ihanner, to six 
short, hairy filaments, with the addition of a linear 
.hairy scale, , or hlamenc at the back of each, but dis- 
• tinct, all inserted into the base of the calyx. Pistil, 

. germ above, -roundish,’ ovate. Style cylindrical, 
obscurely furrowed down the middle ; stigma two- 
parted, spreading. Pericarp, a berry, at present 
abput the size of ah orange seed, ovate, one-celled, 
one-seeded. 

N. B. Sometimes the glands in the male flowers arc 
one less, the same number of filaments, ho\rcvcr, 
remain (13). The partial involucre is sometimes 
- found with five florets only in its base, the num- 
of its divisions in that case was one less, viz. 
four. The flowers of the male plant are larger 
and more numerous. The natives distinguished 
the male and fennilc trees by different names, 
the former they Ktitmoreea,- and the latter 
Pup-reea. It is found also in the forests near 
Coadwara, below the ghat. 

POLTGAMIA MONOECIA. 

TermhioUa.Alata-glabra. — Grows to a very lofty tree 
in the vallies of these mountains. Stem stmight, 
anti clear from branches to a great height. Tlie 
characters given to the genus Chuncoa, inGnusLiNs 
edition of tJie Spulema NatureB, agree well with thi.s 
' plant. 

J^Iirnosa Catechu^. In great abundance in the 

forests of thfstj^.monntains, and islands of the 
Ganges near iiPitnkcar, now destitute of foliage, a 
sliabb)' 't^ipruy tree, the dry legumes hang'ing in 
great abumlahcc; flowers during the rainy season. ^ 
Mimosa — A large free bearing great reseinblatiee 
to Mimosa J/ehbici^ Jiam in flower in the fljrest 
near Coa^vra. /J^eaves twice piuuatetl, abmptly, 

from 



flora fen to twelve pair^ Iraflirt8r«essile, fuom 
thirty-two to thirty-four halved longitudinal- 
ly, oblong, about three-eighths of an inch long by 

’^one-eighth, downy. Petio^ and pednncles downy, 
one globular gland on each ’ common petiole, an 
inch below the leaves, and another similar, -but 
smaller, between the terminating pair of leaflets. 
Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated, one 
nerved, veiny, downy, large. Those on the pe- 
diniclcs resemble them, and are perhaps bracte. 
The floAvcrs resemble those of M. lebbeck. It comics 
, nearest to 31. arbqrea. 

POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA, 

Fictis-^laminosa . — An humble species, growing among 
detached rocks in a small water course, and other 
moist places along the valley of the Koa-miUalf 
The stem is procumbent, shrubby, diffuse. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, entire ; fruit lamiuous. The 
natives collect the leaves to feed their cattle with, 
and call it Chanch&rree. 

Ficus 2. — A slender bushy kind, in dry elevated si- 
tuations, near Dosa. Leaves alternate, on short 
hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickish, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, cylindrical, short, hairy ; fruit glo- 
bular, about the size of a marrow-tat pea, dowmy. 
Calyx beneath, three parted, downy ; it bears 
some resemblance to F. pumila. 

Ficus 3.-— Growing in the same situation with the 
above, a stronger bush. Leaves alternate, few, 
distant, oblong ; sometimes much rounded above, 
but acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with 
distant veins running into cacik other along the 
maigin of the leaf : petioles^jry short, hairy. 
Fruit axillaiy, solitary, sessil^wough, ^gjobular, 
about the size of a small goosebet^j^^gfires ncaresjfc 
to F, A'licrocarpa. 

Ficus 4. — A large tree in the forests along the Koa- 
?iullak, though ou elevated situations. Leaves 
ovate, obtuse, eptive, large, \downy-,, i Peduncles 

variaMv 



..-variably’ produced ■from the stem and brandies, 
t'rowded, cylindrical, short, downy. Fruit globular, 
as large, a small pullet’s egg, when ri[)e, eatable, 
of a yello^lsb green, mixed with red, not very,d<fi 
sirabte to' the taste -of An - European, but by the 
natives esteemed a good fruit. Called by them 

• Timla. 

■ I 

CRTFTOGAMIA FTLICES. 

.Aepknmm.'rTGi'<yw\x\g on the bodies of trees covered 
with moss. Frond simple, lance-linear, narrow, 
attenuated at both ends, smooth, entire : the 
fructification in distinct distant, round, parcels 
along the margin, ao<l over which, when mature, 

. the sides of the frOnd are reflected, the ^^'hole Con- 
torting and resembling a worm. 

Polypod'mm . — Growing in similar situations with the 
above. Frond simple, lance-lipcar, acuminated, 
entire, woolly. Ihe fructification covering the 
whole of the disk, except at the two extremities ; 
the opposite side smooth and pitted. Hoots, 
fibrous, numerous, capillary. 

Ad'uinthum . Serriilatum . — Frond composite, leaves 
longitudinal!}^ striated. Found on the sides of 
every hill. 

Al^raitia alula . and laevis . — These two beautiful 
ferns are mostly found together,. in moist and shad- 
ed situations, particularly on the more elevalcal 
part of the moiuitains about Adwaance and Nala- 
ana. 

Among many plants observed, wbose place in the 
system, for want pi' particular parts of the fructifica- 
tion, could not lye ascertained, the following, may de- 
serve noticing Xunr ''" 

^ e lit . . , ^ 

E/i-ip-pfhut'fii^-v.yi'tvy name. Gladwin's Jtfal. Med. 
— ^'I'liis is a middle sized tree, indigenous to these 
'mountains, the bark of which is much valued iu 
Hindustan fpi’ its anrinatic and medicinal properties, 
and solder cveiV' bazar under this name. The 

IVuit 
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fruit is a drupe, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
of a round oval, the nut bony, furrowed, one celled, 
one seeded, covered with a tain pulp, ivith a carbun- 
^flcd surface, rwl whoit i ipe, ancl very agreeable to 
the taste, highly esteemed by the natives. The 
branches aie opposite, cylindrical, much marked 
with the vestig('s oftrallen leaves. Leaves irregu- 
larly opposite, rath crowded aI)out the extremi- 
ties of the branches, petiolcd, ovate, pointed, 
sometimes elliptical, entire, smooth : petioles short, 
channelled. I’lowcrs, according to iuformatioa 
fi’om the nati^'es, in the mouth of March, It 
would probably bear the climate of Britaw. 

•io name. — In the neighbourhood o\' •Hardwar^ a 
large spicading tree, without foliage, or flowers, 
the full pericarps hanging in many clusters, con- 
sisting of five inflated large kidney-shape capsules, 
united at one cntl to the apex of a shoit woody 
peduncle, pointed at the other, the points inclined 
iuwaids, each capsule in size, &c. resembling the 
follicle of Jackpins-gigantea, downy, one-celled, 
with a dorsal suture the whole length. Sect’s from 
bix to eight, ovate, about the size of a citron 
seed, black, covered with a white mealy substance, 
attached by one cud to the edges of the sutvuc. 
Some appcar.iu'\-s wairaut the conclusion it is a 
species oi' Sterciilia. riom the bod) of the tree 
exudes a M lute pellucid gum, discovering similar 
properties to the gum taken from Stercalta-platam- 
Jolia, and which so much resembles gum traga- 
tmnh, that it has been collected and sold, on the- 
.supposition of being such. Whether it w'ill stand 
the test and be reccu'cd as such in Baropc, tune 
will show. The plant pi odueiug that gemunegum, 
is not found on this sn\coi the best ofuiy 
infoinidtjou. 


TO. 





TO SIE;J0HN shore, Bart, , 

PRESIDENT PP THB ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Deah Sib, 

W ITH this, I take the liberty of sending you an 
account of the excavations near the town of 
EUorUy differing sonw^vhat from the paper formerly 
submitted to you, but still requiring all the indul- 
gence then claimed, for the disadvantages under 
which it was written.’ Some drawings and a plan 
accompany it, that will, I hope, prove illustrative of 
the description. For the plan and the measurements, 
I am indented to Lieutenant James Manley, and 
have entire reliance on their accuracy. 

The drawings were taken by a very ingenious na- 
tive in my service^ named Gungaham, whom ) 
sent to for that purpose, previous to going 

thither myself when he was uulbrtunately too much 
indisposed to attend me ; so that the opportunity of 
correcting what was done, substituting more eligible 
points of view, or adding to my collection, was lost;' 
and I am reduced to the alternative of sending them, 
with all their numerous errors and imperfections, or 
sacrificing, to my conviction of those impeiicetions, 
the desire of conveying to you, agreeably to promise, 
aomeidea, however inadequate, ofw'orks, concerning 
which it has been, and still is, rather my wish to ex- 
cite, than my hope to gratify, curiosity. That ardu- 
. ous task, I shall leave to the fine taste, mgsterly pen- 
cil, and laudable /hndpstry, of Mr. Wales, an artist, 
mentioned in a ffWlner letter, who has already made 
great such a collection of these wonderful 

autiquitics,^^ti'Wy~of them hitherto unheard of by 
Jitmipeans, and first discovered by his enquiries, as with 
the addition of those of Ellora, which he metans to 

visit*. 
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visit, will at once engage and satisfy the e^cpecUtions 
of the learned and the curious. 


Under, these circumstances, t no longer ’^hesitate to 
suTrinit the drawing’s, with all their errors and inaccut 
racies, to your notice and disposal, thinking it neces- 
sary, at the same time, to acquaint you, that as my 
draftsman will attend Mr. Wales in his intended jourr 
ney to Ellora, he will be enabled, by the liberal in- 
structions of that gentleman, to correct his eirors of 
delineation and pei-spective ; and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that most of Mr, Wales’s own views will be 
lyom' different points, I hope this "prospect of being 
furnished with a new set of those now sent will regu* 
late you as to any present public use of them, unless 
for the purpose above mentioned, of awakening curi- 
osity to the produce of Mr, Wales’s skill and iii- 
dustry. . . - 


My enquiries, as to the origin Or date of these won- 
derful works, have not hitherto been satisfactory. 
Doubtless, however, it is, that they are the works of 
people, whose religion ^ind mythology were purely 
Hindu, and most of the excavations carry strong 
marks of dedication to M ah dew, as the presiding 
<leity. I'he fanciful analogies of some travellers (par- 
ticularly that attributed to the eight hamled figure of 
Veer Budduk, holding up raja Du't^z in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in another, with the famous judg- 
ment of SoiOMON) now vanish; and we seek no 
longer for colonies of Jacs, Egyptians, Ethiopians, or 
Phmmans, to supercetle the more rational mode of 
accounting for such works in the enthusiastic laboin?- 


and ingenuity of the natives of tlic countiy ; by 
which means, the wonder is al^le^t simplified, n.o 
trifling pomt to minds in quest mj^nd in love witlx 
truth. 


The difference of the inscriptions, in some of the 
caves, from the present known characters of Hindustan, 

mu}; 
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may be objected to their being the produce of Hhidn 
artists ; but it is well known, that the formation of 
letters undergoes great changes iu the course of ages, 
and that such may be the case, with respect to ,!!»€■ 
excavations on this side of India, may be fairly in- 
terred, from the difficulty with which the ingenious 
Mr. Charles Wjlkins traced and recovered, as I 
have been informed, some inscriptions* in the neigh- 
bourhood oi Ghya. lint I am inclined to think, 
that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the cha- 
racters of the south of hidia, such as the Trmholcy 
Arcee, Kvnaraa, and TeUnghee, to pronounce on their 
affinity to those in the excavations, which will he 
fully suhmistcfl to the scrutiny of the learned in Mr. 
.Wales's interrded M’ork. 

Though I have above mentioned my |yersuasioo, 
that the generality of the excavations I have seen, 
not only at FJlora, but elsewhere, are dedicated to 
Maiidew; yet I do not mean thereby to abandon 
an idea, that the most northerly caves of Ellora, 
occtipied by the naked sitting and .standing figures, 
are the works of the Seicras or Jutiees, v/ho, by the 
Brahmens, are esteemed schismatics, and ■whose sect, 
called Srmnik, is veiy numenms in Guzerat. The 
tenetsj observances, and habit, of the Sexoras are 
peculiar, and in many {joints very different from 
other Hindus. . Their adoration of the rleity is con- 
veyed through the mediation of Adnaut and Pa- 
RrsNAUT, the visible objects of their worship, persor 
nified as a naked man sitting or standing. Ihis sect 
is supposed to be of a coni|>aratively modern origin, 
if so, and the foregoing hypothesis of the dedication 
of the temples to their idol, be admitted, the limit 
of their {jossible mi^jq.uity I'ollows, but without ascer? 
taining,^ or affe^i^g, that of the others. 

On t’nis'''v^ty^4k.jieresting point, I mean the anti- 
quity of these astonishing works, I shall here trouble 
you with the different accounts of two intelligent 

men, 
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namM Al% S^8a-v; Ittliabitant of Ahme^ 

mtgg&fy said that‘lj© ha4J*®ard H irom a persoii 
of aw^^imdged hvOi i»h«tee uamb 1 for* 

got * Tjjo 8^c«itnd> a ^r^hmien, inhabittitit t>f ihoxd, 
^ho 4^uoted a bo<3^’^ eoiitlijd M&fmti or the 

giandeur of thte'‘idao«ioii -of Sb^A‘, i e. Mabdew, 
as his awthorityj for the'^^^3l«l^iotfy' of <^which 1 
have Iritherfo W^Aghtin vain, < '% «)» 

, * i I* 

The MahmmSon saysy ** the town tA'MVora was 
“ b|ult r^al» who'^also <»Mavated the tem- 
“ ^les> aad .h«ing, fdeaaed- apth thh*n, formed the 
“fortress of. tkogfure which is a 

“ cuiious compound of excavi^n, scarping,' and 
“ building, by which tije mountains were converted. 
“ into a fort lesemhling^ as hPfoh Jsay# the tesulated 
“ temple in the area qf the Ijfptia I^Ma, Eel rajah 
“ was conteipporary with Shap ^hformw Apiv, who 
“ lived SCO years ago.^’ ► - 

The Brahr^n on the other hand, say?, “ That the 
“ excavations of Ellora are 7R04 years old, formed 
“ by Eeeoo lajah, the son of Peshpont of 
pore, when 3000 years of the Droarpa Yoag were 
“ unaccomplished, which added to 489^ of the pre- 
“ scut Kal Yoag, makes 7894. Eeeoo rajah’s body 
“ was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure, 
“ he came to the famous purifying water named Uma 
Lye, 01 , as it is commonly called Saealla, that had 
“ been cui tailed by Vishnu (at the instigation of 
“ ViMDUBHUM, or JuM, the destroying agent) from 
“ sixty bows length (each four cuvits square), to the 
“ size of a cow’s hoof. In this water, Eeloo dipped 
“ a cloth, and cleansed with it his jface and hands, 
“ whi<h cleaicd him of the mag^^Jt'sA He then built 
“ Koond (or cistein) and bathing the\;ui, Ijji^hole 
“body was puiificd; so that, lookm^lfe^ytliu place 
“ as holy, he fiist constiucted the temple called 
“ Keylinas, &,c. to the place of Bukui’ma.” 

VoL. VI. C c This 
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• "This wide, difference ‘in' the era beWfeOT.'^he MMu 
^^ahd the nSnsti remaah, M 

piicablei 'Vlnte otir ntienti©®. ^ectteeessarlly aftt^fcted 
to their a^-e^ing ii^ Eej& Esiitj or 

E®ioo"raj3i, as theauthof iaf the e^e^avatiohs, whose 
being identifii^ as /Kviijg ^inrilfcoi^ah^ age^with a 
-well known ehar^err s<S!^n)3 to;i4ferow; the weight of 
^probability into’ the scale j- and it anxst 

be remarked, that IrpweverV&hd: tire writers of - that 
faith may be of the marvellous, in points, ^f preter-» 
natural agency, according to then- own system ; yet, 
as annalists, they seem ' more entitled to credit than 
tiie Hindus, whose hi^dncal and theological chro- 
Inolbgy, is* greatly' mixed - with, , and; bb^«iured by, 
jfeble. ■ ■ ' ■ • 

The jKljd«4 ercisternj rhentiOiaed;by the JSra/w?e;?4-, 
is extant, and in , jperfect preservation, just without 
the to^vn of^MUdrd; and the hoKifeiss of its water is 
still in such high estnihiatioh' as to render it a Teerut 
(pilgrimage) W, greiat reputation and resort, under 
the appellalioif Of ^ewatia 'I'edfuit, ox Koond. The 
neighbouring temples probably form a part of the 
attraction, as they are much frequented by devout 
Hindus. 

■ It is necessary to obsene, that there are a great 
many othei' excavations in the semicircular mountain 
tliat commands a view of the line valley of Ellora, 
W'hich, indisposition prevented my visiting. 

Whether we consider the design, or contemplate 
the execution, of these extraovti inary works, we are 
lost in wonder Ait the idea of forming a vast moun-- 
tain into almoAj^'Crnal mansions. The mythologi- 
cal .‘sjvnbols jyrd figures througliout the wliole, leave 
no dieir owing their existence to reli- 

gious zeal, thelifbst powerful and most universal agi- 
tator of the human mind, 


5 
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Hie ancient Brahmens, avoided tli^ cofttaminatiou 
of cities, and affected the purity and simplicity of 
rural retirement; when far removed from observation, 
the ijna^nation of .their disciples probably enhanced 
the merits of their sanctity. To alleviate austerities, 
and to gratify the devout propensities .of these holy 
men, naturally became objects of pious emulation. 
Under this influence, the munificence of princes 
may have been engaged to provide them retreats, 
which sanctified by the symbols of their adoration, 
were at once suited, in simplicity and^ seclusion, to 
those, for whom they were intended, and in gran- 
deur to the magnificence of their founaers. ’ Thus 
power and wealth may have been combinetl, under the 
guidance of enthusiasm, to produce monuments, 
scarce less extraordinary or Jess permanent, though 
less conspicuous and less known, than the pyramids. 

But though the high antiquity of the generality 
of these excavations is incontrovertible, being lost in 
fable, and vulgarly ascribed to the preternatural power 
of the five Pondoo brother ; yet are there exceptions, 
of which I saw an instance in a hill near a garden 
in the neighbourhood of Aimin^abad, where there 
are two excavations, but of inconsiderable climensiohs, 
formed, as I was credibly assured, by raja Pau a Si vo, 
one of the Jiqjpooi Ameers of AuuiNozKBr/s court, 
as a place of letirenicnt, during his atteiuldnce on 
that monarch in his excursions "to the neighbouring 
garden. 


Begging your excuse for this trouble, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient hunilde senant, 

W. iMALET. 

PooNAH, December, 1794. 
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X. 

BESCRIFTION of the Caves or Excava- 
tions, on the mountain, about a mile to 
the eastward of the town qfEllore, or, as call* 
ed on the s/iot, Y errool, though therein there 
afi/iears inaccuracy, as the foundation of 
ilie town is attributed to Yelloo, or Elloo 
rajah, whose cajiital is said to have been 
Ellichpore. 

ft 

I SHALL begin this description from the northern- 
inost caves, and coutiniie it in the drder as they 
are situated in the mountain, which runs in a small 
degree of ( ircular direction from N, 25 W. to S. 25 E. 

JUGNATH SUJBBA, Plate A. Front S. 15 E. 

This is a fine exCavation.that fronts the entrance 
of the area, having, on the left side Adnaut Subba, 
and on the right some other small excavations almost 
choked up, as is also the lower storj', scarce so much 
of it appearing as is represented in the plate. The 
ascent to the upper story is by a flight of steps, In the 
riglit corner of this excavation, the inside of which 
is in very fine preservation, many parts of the ceiling, 
pillars, &e. having the coat of lime, with wiiich the 
maiks of the chisel have been concealed, and ^yhich 
has been curiously painted, still adhering to the 
stone. xVn idea of tiie front of this fine cave is tole- 
rably conveyed in the etching. Opposite to the front 
of the cave is a large figure sitting, cross-legged, with 
liis hands in his hip, one over the other, which th<j 
liruliinai wlio attended me called Juomatii; Ins'two 
attendants, he called Jay and, On^ c-ach 

Th llio Ifttifhi niythdlorfy, Jay and Riojf or "Wuee are the 
poi tci s or dpur • kt ^'pei b of V i h n i j . 

c 5 hide 
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ide of the entrance of the recess hte two standing 
igures, whom he called SBh and Bup. Tlie whole 
oom, except the open froftC, has ‘the same figures as 
hat , in tlie recess; but of a. smaller size. Th.<ey all 
ppehr, td be nahed, and to have no other covering on 
Keascl tban cntled hair. The Brahmen who shews 
he'.daves has- a legeMd^ that they were fabricated by 
JfsKOBivfAV the. ear^enfer of Ramchonper who 
■aoscd a' night of sbt, monthSj ^ in which' be was to- 
lonuect , these. excayaticMis with the extraordinary hill 
,nd fort of D&ulutjqpa4i . or Dtoghire, about four cpss 
listant; but that the cock crowing, his work was left lui- 
inished, and the divine artist took the Ow^or of Bode. 
11 the left hand side. of this fine cave, there is a. 
oarse niche that, opens into' the Adr^aut Subha below. 
This cave consists of two oblong squares, the inner 
•lie being formed by twelve pillars, the four at each 
rid differing from those in the centre. 


\ 

Dimensions of Jugnath Subba. 


Width of the cut through the rock at the 
entrance, - - _ 

Height of the principal figure, sitting. 
Whole length of the cave, 

Length of the inner square from the base 
of the pillars, _ _ _ 

Breadth of the whole cave, 

Ditto of the inner ditto. 

Ditto to the plain work of the recess, - 
Circumference of the shaft of one of the 
four middle pillars, 

One side of the base of ditto, 
from the base 4:(rchc capital, 
ditto to the stone bemn, 

I’rogj the floor to the cciliu.a; 



Feett InsheSf 

35 

4 S 
57 

34 

47 7 
20 

56 7 

9 7-i 
4 9 

10 2 

1 1 4 

13 4f 


* ViswA, r- Wisj A Koklia, creator or maker of the world. 


The 
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;e ceiling has been very handsomely painted in 
circles, many paits of which, and the border, con- 
sisting of fignrcsj are entire, both of men and women, 
the former of which are generally bare-headed, with 
short drawers or Cholms, the women with only the 
lower parts covered. Tlierc is no inscription in the 
cave. There are groups of dancers and singers, with 
the same instruments as are now in use. Some of 
the painted iigures have highly ornamented head 
dresses, like Tiat'as ; but it seems an aiginnent against 
th<> antiquity of the painting, that much of the fine 
sculpture and iJ-ating of the pillais are covered by it, 
which, it majr be sujjposed, would not have been 
tloue by the original artist. • 

ADNAUT SUBBA. 

Is on the left hand entrance of ^tJugnath Subba, as 
repiesented in the Plate A. The entrance of this ex- 
cavation is unfinished, and above the entrance has 
the figures of Luchmee Narrain with two attend- 
ants, much injuicd by time and weather. At the 
extremity of the cave, opposite the entrance, is seated 
the idolAoNAUT; and from the left, there is an 
opening into another cave, of smaller dimensions, 
but infinitely better work; that is now so much 
^choketl with caith, as to have left scarce more than 
the capitals of the pillars above the ground. These 
capitals aie veiy handsomely finished in the style of 
the front ones of Jugiiath Subba. 

Dimensions of the cave of Adnaut. 

Fett Inchttm 

Height of the figure, sitting, - 4 2 

From the (iitiance to the figure in a recess, 45 
From the enliance to the plaift of the op- 
posite wall, ... , 

From side to side, - ■ ^’8 6 

Height of the ceiling, - - 9^ , 

Square of a pillar being plain (figures in the \ 
sidfs of '■omej, - ‘ - - 2 11 ) 

Heigh c 


C c 4 
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" * Feet* Ir*ie** 

Height of a pillar to the coihfacncementof 
the capital, - - 6 11 

Ditto of ditto to the appearance of a stone 
beam, - - - - 10 

t)ttto of the rock at the front of tlie cave 
on the outside of the entrance, - 37 

INDUE SUBBA. Front South. B. 

You enter this magnificent cave, or assemblage of 
caves, by a handsome gateway cut from the rock, on 
which are too lions couchant. There Is a small cave 
much choked, before the gateway on the right hand. 
From the doorway, you enter an area, in which 
stands a pagoda, or temple (C) of a pyramidal form, 
in which is placed a kind of square altar, with figures 
on each side, of the same kind as in the last Subha. 
This temple is elaborately finished with sculpture, and 
a mass of sculptured rock serves as the gate, left and 
fashioned, when the avenue tb the inner apartments 
was cut through the stony mountain. 


In the same area, on the left hand side, is a very 
handsome obelisk, (C) the capital of which is beau- 
tified udth a group of sitting human figures that aie 
loosened from the mass. The obelisk is fluted and 
ornamented with great taste, and has a very light 
appeai*ance. 

On the right hand side of the area, is an elephant 
but without rider or Ilocla. 

On the left hand side of the same area, is an ex-* 
C^'ation, with a figure, like the piecediiig ones, in 
the"Pcco8S opposite the entrance. In this there are 
also tlisreuiaias puiutuig on the ceiling, &c. with 
abundance of s< l^i|)tl^•ed figures on the sides within, 
i nd without -Jr c!V)liaii.s, lions, fSre. On tl)c right 
band side, ,Jie e:sca\'utious are imperfect above and 

below. 
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below. After passing the same ten^e in the area, 
you come to the entrance of the lower story of this 
Subba, which is in a very unfinished state, but has 
a figure in the recess opposite the entrance like the 
former. • , 

From this lower story, you ascend to the upper by 
a flight of steps, on the right hand si4o, fronting 
the top of which, is a gigantic figure of IjfnuB, 
(Plate D. No, 1.) with a iiara on his head, ajanoee 
or Brahmen string, over his left shoulder, sitting on 
au elephant cout'hed. Opjrositc to him is Indranee 
(No. 2) his consort, seated under a mango tree, on 
a lion. At the end of this cave Is a recess with 
tlie same figure as in the former, who seems to be the 
piesiding idol in the caves yet seen. This room is 
louiicd into two nearly square divisions by twelve pil- 
lars. In the middle of the inner square is an altar. 

There is a redundance of figures in this fine cave, 
»o as to preclude particular description, and leaves 
me at aloss whether most to admire the minuteness of 
the parts or the beaut > ol'the Mdiole. The latter will be 
bertei undei stood fueii the measurement 1 he etch- 
ings will gi\c alainl kUa of the former. 


Base of the obelisk (N. B. it is much 


decayed). - - - 4 2 

Height of the excavation of the area, 3P 

Depth of area, - - - 54 

Breadth ofditto, - - - 44 

(Jateway high, - - 8 

Ditto broad, - - 6' 

'i'emplc, s(piarc, - * - 18 

Ditto height, - - £7 

Obelisk, - - - 22 

Ditto witii the tigiucs at tlie top, 24| 


Circumferciici 
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Circumference of the obelisk, - 13 

Elcphan^ long, - . - - 13 5 

Dittos high at the shoulder, - 9 

Left hand cave in the area, deep with 
niche, - - - 33 

Ditto ditto, ditto, with- 
out niche, - - S& 

Ditto ditto, ditto, 

breadth, - - . - 37 

Ditto ditto ditto 

height, - - - IS 

Another small cave on the same side, 

deep, - " - - 15 8 

Ditto ditto broad, 8 

Ditto ditto high, 7 

Lower story, deep, from the entrance to 
the door of the recess, - - 79 

Ditto breadth, - - 38 4 

Ditto height of ceiling, - - 14 

Ditto square of pillars, being plain, 4 

Upper story, deep, from the figure iu the 
recess to the opposite veranda, - 78 

Ditto from the plane of the two walls, 66 

Ditto breadth, - - - 66 <} 

Dittoheightof the ceiling, - 14 

Ditto piineipal figure iu the recess, sit- 
ting, - - - 5 1 


PURSARA^il SUBBA. ' 

( )u the left hand side of the upper story of the 
J ndiir Huhba, there is a passage into this which 

though smaller than any of the forcg’oing, is exactly 
.alike, and equal to them in the fahriek and preserva- 
tion of its woik. There is a passage from it into the 
upper story of Juguatk Subba, already described, 
which will explain the contiguity of these three cavesr 

Dimensions 
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' ' ' ‘ *( ’ *“%■'/ '‘y.^ '- ' I/tcbtSt 

Depth, from the front to the, 
recess, ', ., - '' r 

Ditto from the plane: of each .\irall, '. . ^6 8 

Breadth, - . - - .. , 6^ 

Height of h^urh in the recess, sitting^; .3; 3 
Ditto of ceiling, , - , . 8. 10 

Square of pillars at the base, ! C ' 2 3 

DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 15 S. distance froth the 
last about i mile. 

The entiEincc to this stupendous excavation is 
through a cut, or lane, in the solid rocky mountain. 
On the left hand side of this lane, is a cave that is 
near choked up with earth. The lane terminates froiii 
without at a doorway, tilirough which you enter an 
area, at the end of which, opposite tjie door, is a small 
cave. On the right hand of the area is the great 
excavation, having at its entrance, two lions couch- 
ant, one of which has lost its head. You enter this 
cave by a kind of veranda, on the left hand side of 
which is a gigantic sitting figure of Duhma rajah, 
with a club in his hand, and a Jinoec over his 
shoulder. On the right hand WiswKysuwuii Mah- 
DEW, in a (huicing attitude, with a grouj) of figures 
round him, among which is the bull 

Alter passing this veranda, the cave widens very 
consi(ler:i!)!y, aiid still more after passing the next 
section of. pillars, till you come to the centre or 
fourth section, on the left of which is the centre 
door of a very line square temple, on the right cn- 
traucc of whicli is a line standing figure of iVluv, a 
tiam on his head, njimee on liis shoulder, and Bou- 
AXNEE standing by him, wiih two small figures 
above. On the left hand is exaeilv the same group, 
said robe Poe an and Lccume. On the side faeing 
the alley, are similar groups, said to lu; CucNU anil 
bis wile SecicAiivui': on the right, and Pkicuund 

and 
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‘aad bis son ,Q<>viif©A on the left. The same 
groups appear- on, the baek part of the temple 

which h«ef<HJF.doors) near the wall, under the name* 
of 6 'unk , and on the remaining side, 

under the ^ names of Sid and Hid; hut" I place not 
much faiin in these accounts of theBr'tfteo*who ex- 
plained them to me. After passing the four sections 
of pillais, one end of which is occupied by this tem- 
ple, the remaining two decrease in the same order as 
at the entrance by the alley. It should not be forgot- 
ten that the temple above <lescribed is completely oc- 
cupied by the 4 tar and Ling of AfAHnr w. Opposite 
to this temple, and to the right as you enter by the 
alley, there iS a line open entrance, leading directly up 
to a square temple. On the light hand side of this 
grand entry, is a group (Plate E.) of iVlAHorw and 
PtmwuTTEE, suppoi ted with their hea\enly suite, by 
liouoN*. fin the left side is Veer Budder with 
eight hands. In one Is suspended the slain rajah 
Dutz. The other wields a sword, sti iking the ele- 
phant Eiimiittee on the head. Two suppoit a cano- 
py. One has transfixed Dttaseer with a spear. One 
holds a snake. One a vessel to receive the blood of 
the slain Dyi asler ; and one is broken, but which 
oiiginally held the bottom of the spear, with which 
Dytast lr is transfixed. Luciime is sitting be- 
neath him. 

The end opposite the entrance by the alley, and 
vhich exactly resembles it, has a small area dtscend- 
jiig a gicat deptli by steps to a pool of vatef, supplied 
1 )} a cascade that falls dining the lainy season from 
the whole height of tlic nionntaiii. Over the stair- 
rast i-- a small g.illery, meant seemingly to sit and 
obscue the falling '•tieam. 

On the 1 ight hand s'hle, as you enter from this ave- 
111. i*. tlx ic IS a gioiip of a standing woman and seven 
.siiiallci fignies. 'I’lic left hand has nothing. On en- 
ttiing •'he fil^l section of pillais, there is, on the right 
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liaiid, a representation of the nuptials of Goura 
IVIahdew) aiifl Parwuttbe, with a gr^at number 
of figures above, Rajah Durst and Alia, Parwut- 
tbe’s father and mother on one side, and Bbimua, in 
a sitting postiire, perfoi’ming the marriage ceremony, 
with Vishnu standing behind him. In front of 
this group are the circles cut in the floor fbi’ perform- 
ing the Imdcha Home, or nuptial sacrifices. On the 
left hand side is another group of ^Iahpew anti Par- 
wuttee, with the bull Nmdee. 

There arc, as in the other, the remains of painting 
in this cave, but principally on the ceiling. The 
heads of the figures in this cave are generally adorned 
with highly decorated tiaras. The thighs of some 
of the men have cholnas, but I cannot discriminate 
any other parts of their drapery. 

Dimensions of Doomar Leyna, 

Feet, Xnchim 

The cut, or alley, through the rock from 
the beginning to the door of the cave, 100 


The breadth of ditto, 

- 



Height of the rock through which the 



cut is made at the entrance. 

- 

31 


Ditto ditto in the area. 

- 

61 

6 

Cave on the left hand side of the alley. 



nearly choked, in length, 


66 


Depth of the said cave. 


26 


Height remaining imchoked, 

- 

6 


Door at the entrance of the area 

1, height. 

11 

6 

Ditto, 

breadth, 

4 

4 

Area , 

length, 

51 

4 

Ditto 

breadth, 

26 


Cave, opposite the door 

length, 

28 

6 

Ditto 

breadtli. 

17 

3 

Jleight partly filled up, remaining, 

10 

6 

pquare of thepiljars, 


2 

Ak 
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Ftet^ 27id'ei\ 

Breadth of the .first section of pillars on 
entering the great cave, from wall to 
wall, - “ " 1 (> 

Ditto ofthesecop^ditro, . r 90 3 

Ditto of the third, fourth, and fifth ditto, 13.5 i f 
The two, remaining the same as the two first. 

The depth from the ingress at the alley 

to the egress at the tank, - 135 10 

Tlie square of the temple occup^dng the 
left hand side as you enter from the 
alley, > - . 30 7 

Height from the floor to the ceiling, 16’ 10 

.Square of the pilfars at the base;, generally, 4 3 

Height trom, the highest figures, being, 

those pn the four sides of the teniple, 13 6 

Breadth of tfic southern area cut through 
the rock, - - 18 6 

Length ditto ditto 55 


Number of pillars 44, the space occupied by the tem- 
ple interrupting the ranges. It is well \vorthy no- 
tice, that one of the beams of stone, that, crossing 
this cave, rests on the Imads of the pillars, is much 
thicker than the rest ; which, it may be supposed, 
arose* from the workmen perexiving some flaw in 
such an immen.se space of ceiling supporting such a 
mass of mountain above. 

'Iherc are thirty steps on the southern entrance, 
but as they do not reach a third of the way to the 
water, it may reasonably be supposed that the stu- 
pendous fall from the top of tlic niouutain'to the pre- 
.sent bottom, 120 feet, must have greatly deepened 
the resci voir .since its finst construction. This fall 
forms a nullah that run.s by the village of Ellora. 

^ Feet: Jnchs 

Length of tlic gallery over the southern 
stair case, - - - 29 

Breadth ditto ditto 14 

Height, ditto dif.fo, 7 d 

. .lUNWASSA, 
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JJjfNWASSAy or the hlace.of Nuptials — - 

Tins excavation is fust aero^ the cbasm that lies 
hettveen it. nmi 'Doomar Le^na. It is in uch, inferior 
to the preceding. It has a veranda with windows, 
by which the inner cave is enlightenedj . in which 
there are. figures of MAhoRw, VishNoq, and 
Brimha,' on 'the left of the door; Bhullel, 
Ll'chme, and iS arrain, on the right ; and on tlie 
left hand extremity, of the Bharra Outar, in winch 
tiie boar is represented as bearing Brittva or the 
world, on his tooth, and having -Se^,y,un,der his foot. 
On the right Hand end side is a sleeping figureof Koom 
Kurn, with a woman chahng his belly. You enter 
the cave from the veranda by a door. In the cave 
there are no figures of any note, though there are 
niches. It remains, therefore, only to give the 
dimensions of this cave, and proceed to others more 
worthy notice. 


Dimensions. 


Length of veranda, - - 6'4 

Breadth ditto, -• - 8 

Height ditto, - - - 112 2 

Breadth of the door way entering the 

cave from the veranda by four steps, 5 5 

Height . ditto, - - 8 

Lengtii of the wall, after entering the 
door, without including two recesses at 
each enti, - - - 1 1 

The two recesses at each end, square, 6 

The two recesses, height, * - 6 

Breadth of the hall, - - 1 9 () 

Height ditto, - - 1 1 2 

Anorirer recess on the right hand within 

tl)C hall, square, - -70 

Tiic 
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The recess cont^nmg the temple, depth, c 

; ; is by U 11 

Ditto, height; - - 8 2 

A ^ards further to the right is i 

the Jm^sa, with neai'ly the same ^pect,'?^- ; 

as^e lastj with an open front of four, pillars; thrjee . 
feet six inches square at the base, atid. tlHrteea f^t 
high, and two pilasters. After crossihg the' room tiir4 
hall on entering, a recess , is formed j[>y conttacti^ 
the length of the halt* On each sides in this recess 
are,feniale figures. 1?he front of the recess is .formed' 
by two pillars and two piiastere, the singular style dP 
which, appears in the annexed Plate F. In the receSs 
js a square temple, having in it,a raised altar with tfie 
Ling oi Mahdew. On each side of the door of this 
temple, are two gigantic male figures, with each a 
smaller female. The Brahmen that attended me, 
called ^the male figures Chond and Prichund. 
There is a passage round the temple in the recess. 

Dimensions of this excavation. 

^ ^ ■ Beet Intbes 

.Length of the hall, including a recess at 


each end of 15 feet each, - 111 

Breadth of the hall, or first section, - 22 4 

Height ditto ditto - 15 

The recess in which the temple stands, 
deep, - - - 40 

Ditto, breadth, - ' 37 8 

Temple, square, - - , 21 

Door of the temple, breadth, - 4 4 

Ditto, height, - 8 11 

COMAR WARRA, Jsjiect W. N. W. 


This cave is near the last. Its entrance deformed 
by fallen rock, and* accumulated earth. It is com* 
posed of four sections, divided by four pillars, though 
the outer one is unsupported by any at present, 
whatever it may have been formerly, "and it is fiom 
the immense overhanging mass of unsupported 

rock, 
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‘ocIc» that the fragments have fallen; which de- 
fon. nd obstruct the entry. The four sections 
<lccrec gradually in length, the last being a re- 
cess, on each side of the door of which there are 
handsome gigantic figures, the right hand one hav- 
ing a straight sword in his hand; the other is muti- 
lated; but there is no figure within the recess, though 
there Is a pedestal that seems intended to receive 
one. 

Dimensions. 

Feet, Inches, 

Depth fiom the first pillars to the back of 
the recess - - - 31 

J.ength, laterally, - - .-57 

GHANA, or the Oil-shop. 

This is a small group of little rooms a few yards 
fiom the last, and prol)ably takes its name from a 
place like that used l>y oil-men for expressing oil. If 
merits little notice, otherwise than as exhibiting a 
figure of the idol Gunnes, and the ZmgofMAii- 
DEW. Very near it is another group of small rooms 
of nearly the same style with two Lings of Mahdew. 

NEELKUNT MAHDEW, JsJiectW.S.W. 

This excavation is a few yards from the last. At 
its entrance is the bull Nundee, in a square enclo- 
sure, on which time has made its ravages. After 
passing this figure of Nu7idee, you ascend into the 
cave by a few steps, on each side of which on the 
trail at the extremity are two figures that seem to be 
of a military order. Opposite the door is a recess 
with the Ling of Mahdew made of very fine smooth 
stone. This excavation, like many of the preceding 
ones, is composed of sections formed by rows of pil- 
lars decreasing in lateral length to the recess. In 
the right hand wall of the section, before you reach 
the recess, is the figure of Swammy Kartick; and 
on the opposite side Gunnes, mutilated of his 

VoL, VI. D d trunk. 
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trunk. Near Gunnes is a smaller figure ofSuu- 
suTTKE, and in the front wall, on each side rf the 
door of the recess, arc figures of LuciniEK iu difle- 
rent attitudes. 


t)imeiisions. 

Flit, hichei. 

Depth of the cave from the front to the 
' bottom of the outer rccess, containing 
the temple JM A HD EW, - 44 4 

Length of the cave at its greatest length 

in the first section of pillars, - fiH 8 

Height of the ceiling*, - - - 12 

Kecess, - - 28 6 by 17 

There are* fifteen pillars and pilasters in this cave. 


RAMISmVUR, Aqicct W. S.W. 

This excavation is but a few yaids from the last. 
The bull Niimlec is couchant at its entrance, and on 
the left of it is a cistern of very fine water, to n hich 
you descend by steps. Previous to entering the ern e, 
on each side, at the extremities, arc female figures. 
The front of this cave is supported by four pillars anti 
two jiilasters of considerable beauty and elaborately 
sculptured. A female figure on the left hand jiilaster 
has much grace. It is worthy notice, that the figures 
in the latter caves have universally highly oriKiment- 
< d head dresses, dificrent from the first, which have 
,/only curled hair. Opposite the centre of the entrance 
is a large recess, containing a temple, in which the 
Jung of Mauoew is placed. This cave consists of a 
huge hall, and the recess in nhich the temple is si- 
tuatcrl. At each end of the hall are recesses, con- 
taining a profusion of figures. The A^uu Chuiida oc- 
cupy llic extreme wall of that to the right. On the 
right hand of this recess is a curious group of skele- 
ton figures, said to represent a miser, his wife, .son, 
and daughter, ail praying in vain for food, while two 
thie\e.s arc carrying olf his wealth. Opposite to, 
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Mills Mip is another of Kae Bkheoo, the principal 
'^'liguri ‘ing in a dancing attitude, aUd musicians in 
the gn 

Re-cntmng the hall again from the recess, on the 
right is a group of Maiidem' and Paiim'uttkk, 
playing at C/iOusu?', with Narrund sitting between 
them, stimulating a feud, to which Pauwuttee by 
the throw of her right hand, seems well disposed ; 
which is below represented as having taken place, 
while a burlesque figure on the right is turning up 
his backsitlc at them. 

On the right hand side of the left recess* at the end 
of the hall, is the group of Bouan'ee Mvsaseer; on 
the left hand, that of Swammy Kartick with his 
peacock and two mendaseers. 

On the extreme wall, in the centre of this recess, 
is represented the nuptials of Jennuck Rajah,, at 
which there is a great attendance of figures, and 
amongst them, one holding a cocoa-nut used on such 
solemnities. Below are sitting Gunxes, Brimha, 
iicc. ofticiating at the marriage ceremony. 

Re-entering the hall again from the left recess, 
there is on the left hand a group of Goura and 
Parwuttee in heaven supported by Rouox. 

t 

On each side of the pillars, before you enter the 
recess, are female figures. 

On each side of the door of tlfe temple in the re- 
cess are two gigantic and two smaller figures; the 
forn^er said to be iliiRAOx Meyuaon; the smaller 
ones Keyroo Bhut on the right, and Vishroo on 
tlie left, challenging each other to a combat of 
wrestling. 


Dd2 


Many 
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Many of the pillars of this cave are elaborately 
namented. Very near this cave is another sir all one” 
containing the Ling of M ah dew, which itoes not 
require particular notice, and still a little further, 
another of considerable dimensions, but q»»ite plain, 
and almost choked up both within and at the entry. 

There are also three or four other excavations of 
tlic same rank between the last mentioned and the 
<iext great work of Ktylait. 


, Dimensions. 

J^icU Jnthti. 

Length of the hall, including the recess at 


each end of nine feet each, - 90 8 

Depth of the cave, including the recess in 

which the temple stands, - 72 5 

Height, ... - 15 0 

Square of the temple in the recessj • 310 


The front of this excavation has four pillars and. 
two pilasters ; and at the commencement of the re- 
cess, two pillars and two pilasters. 


KEYLAS alias Paradise- AsfiBct ffest. 

This wonderful place is approached more hand- 
somely than any of the foregoing; and exhibits a 
very fine front, in an area cut through the rock. 
On tlie right hand side of the entrance is a cistern of 
very fine w'ater. On each side of the gateway, 
there is a projection, teaching to tlxe first -story,, 
with much sculpture and handsome battlements, 
■w’liich, however, have suflered much from the cor- 
roding hand of time. The gateway is very spa- 
cioxis and line, furnished with apartments on each 
side that arc now usually added to the Dearies of 
the eastern palaces. Over the gate, is a balcony, 

whic^ 
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wliic' «ms intended for the Nobut Khanneh, On 
/the o de of the upper story of the gateway are pil« 
_rs, : have much the appearance of a Greciat^ 
order. "he passage through the gateway below is 
richly rned witli sculpture, in which appear Bou- 
annei shtbooza on the right, and Gun nes on 
the left From the gateway you enter a vast area 
cut dow Hrough the solid rock of the mountain to 
make room for an immense temple, of the complex, 
pyramidal form, whose wonderful structure, variety, 
profusion, and minuteness of ornament, beggar all dc'* 
scription. This temple, which is excavatetl from the 
upper region of the rock, and appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the gateway by a bridge left 
out of the rock, as the mass of the mountain was excava- 
ted. Beneath this bridge, at the end opposite the en- 
trance, there is a figure of Bo u an nee sitting on a 
lotus, with two elephants with their trunks joined, as 
though lighting, over her head. On each side of 
the passage under the bridge is an elephant, marked 
(a) in the plan Plate G, one of which has lost its 
head, the other its trunk, and both arc much shor- 
,tenecl of their height by earth. There arc likewise 
ranges of apartments on each side behind the ele- 
phants, of which those on the left are much the 
finest, being handsomely decorated with figures. 
Advanced the area, beyond the elephants, are two 
obelisks (5), of a square form, handsomely graduated 
to the commencement of the capitals, which seem 
to have been crowned with ornaments, but they are 
not extant, though from the remains of tiie left hand 
jone, I judge them to have jbe^en a single lion on each. ■ 
To preserve some order, and thereby render easier 
the description of this great and complc.v work, I 
phall, after mentioning thatop«each side of the gate- 
way within there is an abundance of sculpture, all 
damage^! by time, proceed to mentipp the parts of 
the centre structure; and then, returning to the 
right side, enumerate its parts ; when taking the left 
^^d, I shall terminate the wiiole in a description of 
P d 3 the 
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the enil of the area, opposite to the gateway and be- 
hind- the grand temple. Exemplifying the wluje byi 
references to the annexed plan. 

CENTRE BELOW. 

Passing through the gateway (l) below,,' yon enter 
the area ('i), and proceeding under a siniil bridge, 
pass a solid squai*e (3) mass which supports the bull 
stationed above; the sides of this recess are 
profusely sculptured with pillars and figures of vari- 
ous forms ; having passed it, you conic to tlie pas- 
sage under another small bridge, beneath which there 
is, on one side, a gigantic sitting figure of Raja Rhoj 
surrounded .by a group of other figures. Opposite to 
Tvhich is as gigantic a figure of Guttoudhuj, with 
iiis ten hands. At the end of this short passage 
commences the body of the grand temple (1), the ex- 
cavation of which is in the upper story that is here 
ascended by flights of steps on each side (j). 

RIGHT AND LEFT HAND SIDES OF THE TEMPLE. 

BELOW. 

The right hand side is adorned with a very full and 
complex sculpture of the battle of Ram and Rouon, 
in which Hunomaun makes a very conspicuous 
figure. Proceeding from this field of battle, the 
heads of elephants, lions, and some imaginary ani- 
mals, are projected as though supporting the temple, 
till you come to a projection (6), in the side of which, 
sunk in the rock, is a large group of figures, hut 
much mutilated. This projection was connected 
with ihc apartments on the right hand side of thy 
area by a bridge (7), 'vliieh has given way, and the 
ruins of it now fill up the sides of the area. It is said 
to be upwards of J 00^ years since it fell. 

Pa.ssing the projection of the main body of the 
temple, it lessens for a few paces, then again pro- 
jects (t<), and after a very small space on the line 

■ \ ' P/' 
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of ti ocly of the temple, the length of this won-' 
(leffit ucture, if what is fabricated downwards out 
of a s 1 mass can be so called, terminates in a 
smallei grec of projection than the former. The 
M'hole 1 th is supported, in the manner above men- 
tioned, i igurcs of elephants, lions, &c. projeefing 
from the se, to give, it should seem, the whole 
vast mass, the appearance of movcability, by those 
mighty animals. The hindmost, or eastern extre- 
mity of the temple, is composed of three distinct 
temples elaborately adorned with sculpture, and sup- 
ported like tlie sides, by elephants, &c. many of which 
arc mutilated. The left hand side (I mean from the 
entrance) differs so little from the right, that it is uu- 
ncccssary to be particular in mentioning any thing, 
except that opposite the description of the battle of 
.Kam and IloaoN, is tluit of Keyso I^ando, in 
which tlic Avarriors consist of footmen, and others 
mounted on elephants, and cars drawn by horses, 
though 1 observed none mounted on horses. The 
principal Aveapon seems the bow, though maces and 
straight SAVords arc discoverable. 

CENTRE ABOVE. 

'I'lie gateway consists of three centre rooms (9) and 
one on each side (}i). I'Vom the centre rooms, cross- 
ing the bridge ( i 0), you ascend by seven steps ( I i ) into 
a square room in Avhich is the bull Nwidee. 

This r<jom has tAvo doors and two Avindows. Opposite 
the AvindoAps arc the obelisks (b) before mentioned. 

From the station of Nundec, you cross over the 
second bridge fid), and ascend by three steps (14) 
into a iiandsome open portico (15), supported by two 
pillars (above each of Avhich, gn the outside, is the 
figure of a lion, that though mutilated, has the re- 
mains of great beauty, and on the inside, tAVO figures 
lescmbling sphynxes) tOAvards the bridge, and two 
pilasters that join it to the body of the temple, the 
grand apartment of which (16‘) you enter tiom the 

Dd 4 portico 
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portico by four handsome steps and a door way, on 
each side of whicli are gigantic figures. Adva'^cing 
a fevv paces into the temple, Avhich is suppc’ced by 
tAvo roAvs of pillars, beside the walls that arc d x'orated 
with pilasters, there is an intermission of oie pillar 
on each side, leading to the right and left, to an open 
portico (17), projecting from the body of ths temple, 
from the right hand on!e of which, the bridge already 
mentioned as broken, connected the main temple 
with the side apartments, to Avhich there is noAV no 
visible access, but by putting a ladder for the purpose, 
though I was told there is a hole in the mountain 
aboA'e that leads into it, Arhich I had not time nor 
strength to eKplore. 'nie access to the opposite is by 
stairs from beloAV. Tlie recess (18) of the Ling (19) 
of Mahdeav to Avhich there is an ascent of five steps, 
forms the termination of this fine saloon, on each 
side of the door of which is a profusion of sculpture. 
The whole of the ceiling has been chunamed and 
painted, great part of Avhich is in good preseivation. 

■ A door (£0) on each side of this recess of the Ling 
of Mahdeav leads to an open platform (21), having 
on each side of the grand centre pyramid, that is 
raised over the recess of the Ling, tAvo other re- 
cesses (22), one on each side, formed also p} vami- 
dicallv, but containing no image. Three other py- 
ramicfieal recesses (23), Avithout images Avithin them, 
tenninate the platform, all of them elaborately orna- 
mented Avith numerous figures of the Hindu mytho- 
logy. Many of the outer as well as the inner parts 
of this grand temple are chunamed and painted. 
The people here attribute the smoky blackness of the 
painting Avithin, to Aurungzebe, liaA’ing caused the 
rlificrent apartments to be filled Avith straAv and set on 
fire; Avdiich I can rcc®ncile on no other ground, than 
to efface any (if any there Avere) obst;enities, as there 
are many in the sculpture. Upon the AAdiolc, this 
temple, of Avhjch I Avas too much indisposed to. giA'c 
CA'en the inadequate account that I might, if in per- 
fect health, has the appearance of a magnificent fa- 
bric, 
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brie, the pyramidal par<s of which seem to me he cx- 
actl; ' the same style as that of the modern liindu 
temp 

RIGHT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA. 

Thi; de of the rock has a continuance of exca- 
vations marked in the plan, but all those below, 
except i veranda, which I s]iall quit, for the pre- 
sent, arc vt little note, and those above, of three 
stories called -Lmika (24), which appear much more 
worthy of attention, arc inaccessible, but by a ladder, 
from the fall of the bridge ; I shall therefore proceed 
to the 


REFT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA, 

In which there are excavations of some consideration 
below, from which you ascend to an upper story 
called Pur Lunka, liy an indifferent stair-case, 
into a fine temple (25), at the extremity of which is 
a recess containing the Ling of Mahdew, and oppo- 
site thereto, near the entrance from the stair-case,^ 
is the bull Nundee, with two large fine figures resting 
on maces on each side of the recess in which he 
sits. The ceiling of this temple is, I think, lower 
tlian any of the foregoing. 'J’lie whole of this tem- 
ple is in line preservation, strongly supported by 
very massy pillars, and richly ornamented witJi my- 
thological figures, the sculpture of some of which is 
very fine. The ceiling, like the others, has the re- 
mains of jiainting visible, through the dusky ap- 
pearance of smoke, with which ic is obscured. Dc- 
sceuding from Fur Lunka, you pass through a con- 
siderable imsculptured excavaton ( 26 ) to a verunda 
(27), which seems allotted to the personages of the 
Hindu mythology, (a kind of pantheon; in open com- 
partments : these figures commence on the left hand 
with — 1st, the Ling of Mahdew, surrounded by 
nine heads, and supported by Rouon. 2d, 
(joura Pauwuttee, and beneath Rouon M'liting. 
3d, AIahdew, Pahwuttee, and beneath JSundcc. 
4th, ditto ditto. 5th, Vishnu. 6th, Goura. 
J'arwuiiee. 7th, a Biikta, (votary) of Vishnu with 
' ' . 3 llis 
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liis legs chained. 8 th, Goura Parm’uttee. i)th, 
ditto. N. 13. These representations of GounAand 
Pauwuttf.e all .differ from each other.; lOth, 
ditto. 11 th, Vishnu and Luciuiek, l£'h, 13ul 
Bud PER, issuing from the Pipd, or jf Mah- 
DEW. llcrc cmis the left hand sicle, and ccmmenccs 
the eastern extremity or end of the area (- 8 ), in 
ivhich the /igures are continued, viz. llth, Gouua 
and Parwuttek, l-ith, Behroo, with Govin Ra.t, 
transfixed on his spear. Dvtaseeh on a 

chariot, <lrawing a botv. 16’th, Gouua and Par- 
WUTTEK. I 7 th, Kal Bf.hroo. ISth, Nur.sino 
Oular, issuing- from the pillar. lf)th, Kae Bkhiioo. 
20th, Ba I, l>j;nuoo. illst, Vishnu. 22 d, Govin. 
£ 3 d, Bujsiha. 2 kh, Luciimedass. 126th, Mah- 
MUNo. 2 ()th, Nuuuain. I27th, Beiiuoo. GSth, 
Govin. 2 . 9 th, BaeBehuoo. fiOth, Govin Ba.! 
andLuciiMEE. 31st,KissuNDASs. Here ends the 
veranda of the eastern extremity, and I now proceed 
with that on the right hand ( 29 ) having in my dc- 
.sei-iption of tiiat side stopped at the commencement 
of this e.xtraorflinary veranda for the purpose of pre- 
.serving- the cmuncration of the figures iin interrupted, 
viz. fiSd, Mahdew. 33d, Ittuldass. 3 kh, Diiuuar 
31a.t, embracing Uggah Kauw. 3.5th, NuusiNt! 
destroying Uuux Kusnn. 3b'th, Visiixu sleeping- 
on iSVj/v the Kuiumul (lot ns) issuing from 

his navel, and IUu.mua sitting on the tlowcr. 37th, 
Goveudhun, 38tli, Mahdev.' Bu 1 .T.KI-, with six 
hands. 3.9tli, Kuisiixa, sitting on Gurwor. 4()tli, 
Bn AURA Oiitar . 4 1st, Krishna Chitterbooz 
trampling on CW/tr/ AWg. 42d, Baeeajee. 43d, 
Anna PtioMA. It is to be observed, that almost all 
tlic principal figures are accompanied in their respee- 
tivc pannels by othci'.« explanatory of the eharaetcr 
of that part of the history of the idol in which it is 
represented. Had not my strength failed me, I 
should have been much more particular than I have 
been, in tiiis and every other part of so Avondci-rul a 
place, though the utmost miuutt'ucss could not have 
' done 
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<lonc justice to it- I am sorry to observe, that from 
the cppearance of the hill above this veranda pro- 

jecti jreatly beyond the pillars at the eastern ex- 

trenn (as marked in the plan by the line 30) .the 

water, ring rains, must fall into the area in a 
pcrfccA rent, or cascade, of the whole height of 
the su iicumbcnt rock, a number of loose pieces 
of whic. ying on the slope above, seem ready for 
precipitation down the scarp. 

Dimensions of the Kcylas. 

Tect^ Intl'cs 

Outer area, broad, - • - 138 0 

Ditto, deqj, - - - 88 0 

Greatest height of the rock through 

^vhich the outer area is cut, - 47 0 

Gateway, height, - - 14 0 

Ditto, breadth, without the modern 

building, - - 14 4 

Passage of the ^teway, having on each 

side rooms, fiTOen feet by nine, 43 0 

Inner area, or court, length from the 

gateway to the opposite scaip, 247 Q 

Ditto breadth, - - 150 0 

Greatest height of the rock, out of which 

the court is excavated, - - 1 00 0 

r-KPT SIDE OF THE COUKT, LOWER STORV, VIZ. 

A small cave — in front, two pillars, and a 
])i Ulster at each end, with three female 
figures buried up to the knees, witJi 
rubbish, length, - - 20 (J 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - 8 0 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - 9 8 

Another excavation, in front five pillars, 

two pilasters, length, - - 57 9 

Ditto, breadth, within the benches that 

are round this cave, •- - 6 0 

Ditto, height, at the end of this is a stair- 
case to the upper story, - - 10 4 

Interval-unexcavated, - - 20 0 

.Another excavation, having two large 
sfjuare plain pillars, and two pilasters 

in 
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. Jnshn. 

jn front, with a bench round the in- 
side, the rock projecting beyond the 
pillars, length, - *• 54 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, 7 i2 ^ 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - ’ }0 Q 

Door-way, leading to a gallery or ve- 
randa,* five feet eleven inches high, by 
two feet nine inches M'ide. Gallery, 
containing figures. Length from the 
fdoor-way to the extreme depth of the 
whole excavation, - r 117 S 

Ditto, broad, - - - 13 0 

B, In this length are eleven pillars, 
each two feet eight apd a half inches 
square. 

Ditto, height within the pillars. The 
projecting rock is about three feet 
Ipwer, extending irregularly in the 
course of the length trofit^ seven to 
thirteen feet. beyond the pillars, - 14 8 

RND OF THE AREA OPPOSITE THE (JATEWAV BEHIND 
TliE TEMPLE. 

Whole breadth from side to side, measur- 
ing from the inper wi^ll of the gallery 
on each side, - - - - 186 6 

Breadth of the gallery, including the 
pillars, there being seventeen m this 
range, - - - ' - ’ : 13 4 

JS’. B. 'Jhc rock projects beyond the pil- 
lars along this range and the right 
hand one irregularly from fiftee'ii to 
twenty-two feet, and is lower than the 
ceiling. '■ 

RIGHT HAND OF THE COURT, LOWER STORY, V|Z, 

I’jgu re gallery, or **^efa‘nda, of tlie same 
dimensions as the preceding parts of 
the same gallery iof the space of tm 
pillars, the angle one being included 
in the foregoing, three of Avhich are 
broken, it is said to make trial of the 
power of the di'ity of the pl'gce, and' 


when 
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J'Vrff. Inches^ 

when it was found that the superin- 
cumbent rock did not sink, tlie temp- 
ter, said to be Acrungzebe, foreborc 
fun her trial. * 

Door-'vay, two feet four inches broad, by 
five Veet high, leads to a veranda, within 
this veranda is a room of sixty feet by 
twenty-two and eleven feet four inches 
high. Right end unfinished. 

Length, - - - 6o 

Breadth, - - - 17 

Height, - - - 1 3 

A small projecting room, fifteen feet by 
thirteen, and six feet high, being choked 
with several finely sculptured figures. 

An excavation raised twelve feet from the 
surface of the court. 

Length, - - - 36 10 

Depth, - - - 14 

Height, - - - - 12 

There is a multiplicity of figures in this 
apartment, detached flora the wall. 

Amongst the rest a large skeleton figure 
with a smaller one on each side. The 
principal is sitting, with each foot on a 
prostrate naked figure. 

An excavation, which has a small recess, 
opposite the entrance, of six feet by 


sevep and eight high. Length, - 24 

Depth - - 1 8 

Height - 10 

An excavation terminatingthe lower story, 
on the side, length, - - 24 

Ditto, - depth, -• - 10 

Ditto, - height, - - 1 1 6 


except between the two pillars, where 
the roof is arched, the first instance I 
have seen of the arch, and is there four- 
teen feet eight inches high. 


(left) 
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LEFT HAND SIDE, UPPER STORY, VIZ. 

YttU Intl'ts^ 

A small unfinished excavation, the dimen- 
sions of which were not wqrthy taking. ' 

Put' Lunka, is a fine lage excavation, as- 
cended by a flight of twenty-five steps,-' 
and a doorway of three feet eight inches' 
broad, by seven feet seven inches high,,.' 


length, exclusive of the recess, in 
which is the temple of Maiidew, 70 7 

Ditto breatlth, - - - 6'1 .9 

Ditto height, - - - - 14 t> 

Kecess, in which stands the temple of 
M AH DEW, depth, - - Sd 

Ditto breaclth, (N. B. the temple on the 
outside is twenty -six by twenty feet), 39 
X. B. The whole of this apartment IS full 
of figures, some veiy finely sculptured, 
and the centre floor is raised one foot, 
and the ceiling in proportion. 


RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO STORIES. 

FIRST STORY. 

A large room, formerly connected with 
the grand temple by a bridge, now 
broken down, depth, - - 18 

Ditto length, laterally, O'O 

Ditto height, - - 

Another room, tvithin the foregoing, en- 
tered by a door from it, having a bench 
all round, this inner room is very dark, * 
having no light but from the doorway, 

depth, - - 29 

Ditto, length, laterally, - - 5(> 

Ditto, lieigth, - - 1 j 

SECCkND STORY. 

JEntered by a stair case from the right side 
of the foregoing of twenty-four steps. 

A large room of the same dimensions as 
a conespotidcnt one below, except two 
feet less in the height 

Another room within the foregoing, depth, 35 

Another 
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Ftft lu'lss 

Another room within the foregoing, length, ^7 
Ditto, ijeight, - - 1-4 

'I'he lock seems to have given way in 
th(? centre of this room, and the rub- 
bish bus fallen in. 


CENTRE, 

Balcony over the gatewax’, fourteen feet bx* eiglit, 
and eight high. A room xvilliin it nine i’cet 
square, and about nine high. Another xvithiii 
it, same ilimensions. One on each side from 
the centre, txventy-txvo bx' iiftecn eacli. Bridge, 
twenty feet by eigliteen, xiith a parapet three 
feet .six inches high. Ascent by nine steps 
from the bridge into a distinct rooin, in xvhich 
is the bull A'ioulec, sixteen fex't three inches 
square. Another bridge, twenty-one feet by 
twenty-tlirce broad, ieatling to the upper portico 
of the temple. I'his portico xvith tiie parapet 
xvall is eighteen feet by liftccn fcc't Ixvo inchtfs, 
and seventeen high : xvithiu a bench that is 
rouiuled of four high by three feet sexen inciu's 
broad. You can enter this portico from tlie 
gateway by a passage that the tilling np ol’ the 
rubbish has aflbrded, but the proj)er j)assage is 
by flights of ste[)s on each side, of thirty-six 
steps each, leading up on each side the body of 
tJle temple. 

GRAND TEMPLE. 


Door of, the poitico, twelve feet high by 
.six feet broad, length from the door of 
the portico entering tlic temple, to the 
back xvali of the temple, - 103 & 

Length from the same place to the ciul of 

the raised platfoi'm behind tpiie temple, 1-12 6 

Gre.rtest breadth of the inner part of the 
temple, - - - bl 

Height of the ceiling, - - 17 lO 

'J'wo porches on each side, measured without,, 
t,;irty-fbur sect ten biches by fifteen feet four 
inci/LS. Tue pmuculois of the intricate mea- 
surement 
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suremcnf of this fine temple will, be best under-* 
stood from the plan formed on the spot. 

Height of the grand steeple or pyramid computed 
about ninety feet from the floor of the court and 
of the smaller ones about fifty. Height of the 
.obelisks about thirty-eight feet. Base eleven 
feet square, being eleven feet distant from each 
side of the room in which is the bull Nundee. 
The shaft above the pedestal, is seven feet square, 
T.he two elephants on each side the court or entry 
are larger than life. 

DUS OUTAR. AJliea W. 

A very siuall distance from Keylus. The access 
tf) it is by very rough steps in the rock, and the ori- 
ginal entry l)eing built up, you enter over the wall 
on the rigiit hand into an excavated square area, on 
the left hand side of which is a small excavation. The 
middle of the area is occupied by what has been a 
very handsome square apartment, the ascent to the 
veranda of which, fronting the gateway, vvas by a 
handsome flight of steps, forming a portico, the 
roof of which veranda was supported by two pillars, 
one of wdiich having given way, the roof has fallen. 
The front of this square has a stone lattice in the 
centre, and figures in the compartments on each side. 
The top has been adorned with figures. The two 
corner ones seem to have been lions, but time has 
destroyed their form. On the right of this square 
apartment'^ is a dry ivater cistern, but on the left 
theie are cells ^vith fine "water and plenty, and I dare 
say a little care w'ould supply the other. The front 
of the area is greatly filled up "vvith earth from tha 
.surrounding hill, and no preventative now appears 
to its washing in wiih the rain. The entrance into 
the scjuarc apartment is from the main struc- 
ture if, as I have before observed, I may so 
denominate what has been fabricated downward s 
which consists of two stories, having, both above 
and below, a front of six pillars anti two pilas- 
ters. It appears to have been .filling up fast, to 
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prevent which, by a very temporary remedy, a trench 
is cut in the area in front of the fabrick, and clofe to it. 
The lower ftory is quite plain, with two recelfes or 
courts at each end, and all the pillars are devoid of 
ornament, being extremely fquare and mally. The 
paflage into the upper ftory having been ftopped up, it 
was with great difficulty I afeended through a fmall hole 
on the left hand fide. The room above is of great di- 
menfions, fupported by eight rows of pillars in depth, 
all of which are fquare and quite plain, except the front 
row. At the extremity of the centre aide is a rcccfs, 
containing the Ling of Mahdew ; and in the front of 
it, near the oppofite end, is the bull Nundee, but without 
his head. The lateral walls, as well as that on eace fide 
the recefs of Mahdew at the end, are adorned with my- 
thological figures in very high prefervation, and ainongft 
which the Dus Outar (or ten incarnations) are confpi- 
cuous, whence I prefume the place is named. In the 
centre of each fide of tire lateral walls there is an altaVi 


Dimenfions. 

Lower ftory, having a front of fix pillars and two pilaf* 
fters. 

Feet Inches^ 

Length, - - - - 103 3 

Depth, - - - - 46 4 

^Height 14 

Upper ftory, having the fame front as below, 
greateft length, - - - 96 5 

Ditto, - - depth 101 10 

Ditto, the fame as below, - hei^n, 


Recefs, 

depth. 

14 0 

Ditto, lateral. 

length, 

37 1 

Square ftruClure 

in the area, length, 

32 0 

Ditto, 

- - breadth. 

26 3 

Ditto, 

- height, 

10 

VoL. VI. 

£e 

TEEN 
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TEENTAL. Afpeay\\io^. 

Proceeding a few yards to the fouthward of Dus 0«- 
tar, you reach the excavation called Teen Tal (or three 
llories). The entrance to this ftrufture is from a level 
furface, through a good gate, in a wall left as the rock 
■was hewn, into a fine area, as yet but little choked with 
earth or fragments. The front of this excavation has a 
fine and Ample appearance, being compofed of eight 
fquare pillars and twopilatters in each ftory,all of which 
are unadorned, except the two centre ones of the ground 
llory, the ornamenting of which, however, has not af- 
fefted their quadrangular form. After entering the area 
a few paces, it widens, and in the left hand corner is a 
rclervoir of >fine water; indeed, all the water in thefe 
cifterns is uniformly fine and clear. In the fide of the 
area, oppofitc the water ciftern, is a raifed excavation, 
but of no note. The lower (lory confifis of fix pillars 
in depth, and at the extremity of the middle aifle, is a 
rebel's containing a gigantic image of Sets. Proceed- 
ing up the middle aillc, the excavation narrows at the 
fourth pillar, and continues fo to the end, having on 
each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on each 
fide two very large fitting figures ; that on the right of 
SuKUR Achary, and on the left of Adnaut. On each 
fide the door there are alfo large figures. Afcend- 
ing from the ground floor by a good Hair cafe on the 
right hand fide, the raifed recefs mentioned <^abave 
fronts you, which has a large fitting figure of Covere, 
and feveral others, that in any other place would 
not be unworthy notice. Proceeding tQ afeend by 
the fame fine flairs, you enter the noble veranda of 
the fecond llory, oppofite the entrance of which is a 
recefs with the figure of Jum feated in it. There 
is a door-way at each end of the veranda leading 
to four rooms in eaVh extreme fide of the rock. 
From thefe doors, the wall of the rock is continued to 
the third pillar on each fide, and to the fecond in depth, 
to give fpace for two rooms on each fide, but without 
figures. This continuation of the wall narrows the open- 
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ijig of the temple within the veranda to two pillars and 
two pilaltens. At the extremity of the centre aide is a 
recefs, containing a very large fitting figure of Luciimon, 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door, lint 
before you reach the recefs, the room leffens again from 
theinnermolt row of pillars, to give fpace for two fmall 
rooms on each fide. The greateft depth of this fine 
room has fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are 
fijuarc and plain. Afcending from this ftory by a fiair 
cafe at the oppofite end of the veranda by which you 
enter it, but equally light and eafy of afeent, you enter 
the third ftory, by a door, on the left of which in the 
landing place, is a fmall room, and oppofite the en- 
trance, at the end of the veranda, is a gfgantic figure 
of Sky Dew; on his left, continuing by the lateral wall 
is, Lukkool; next to him, Bheem; then Arjun ; 
then D ITU KM raja; being the five fons of Punooo. 
Oppofite to whom are, in fimilar niches, the figiireji^ of 
OoDo, Mapo, Penda, and Sudan, the fpace of ftie 
door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sfa" 
Dfw. Advancing through the middle aide of this very 
fine temple, it is lelfened at the fix pillars to make 
room, on each fide of the great rccefs, for fourteen fit- 
ting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, 
you enter a kind of veftibule, very richly decorated 
with figures ftanding and fitting. And in the centre is 
a dooi*leading into arecefs, into which you defeend by 
three fteps. In front of the door there is a gigantic 
figure of Ram, fitting on a throne or altar, and attend- 
ed on each/fide by the ufual deities employed in his 
fervice. Seta being placed on the left hand fide of the 
door on the wall oppofite to him. All the pillars of 
this very fine and capacious temple are fquare and 
plain, but the ceiling has the remains of painting. 

Dimenfions of Teen TaL 
I.0WER SroRV. 

Depth of roonnj - - -410 

Lcrigih, 


E e 2 
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Fdel. Inches. 

I.ength of room. 

117 

G 

Height ditto, - - - 

11 

6 

Recefs deep, _ - « 

43 

5 

Room in the recefs, deep. 

12 

0 

Ditto, - broad. 

19 

0 

Ditto, - high. 

14 

0 

Image fitting high, 

11 

3 

Room in the fird landing place going up 



flairs twenty-five by twenty feet. 



Twenty-four fleps afeending to the fecond (lory. 


Length of Veranda, - - _ 

114 

r» 

Depth from the wall of veranda to the recefs 

66' 

6 

Height of ceiling, _ - _ 

12 

si 

Recefs, deep. 

iG 

0 


Twenty-four ftcps afcendiug to the third iloiy. 


Length of veranda. 


- 1 10 

5 

Depth to recefs. 


66 

9 

Ditto of recefs, 

- 

16 

8 

Height of ceiling. 

Area, viz. 


12 

0 

Greatcll depth, 

- 

79 

0 

Ditto breadth. 

- 

I'lO 

0 


Gateway, eight feet broad by eleven high. 


BHURT CHUTTURGIIUN. Front W. to S. 


This is an excavation of two (lories, or but of two re- 
maining above ground, in good prefervation, the Hair 
cafe of which being choked up, you enter by the wall 
of the veranda. After the former deferiptions, there is 
nothing in this worthy of being particularized. It feems 




t.-iKr r f/.*/ -y // ^‘7 
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,to take its name from its dedication to Bhurt and 
Chutturgiium, two brothers of Ramchunder, whofe 
figures, by the Brahmen's account, are the chief ones in 
this place. 

Dimenfions. 


Area, length, 


fell. 

102 

Jnchcfm 

3 

Ditto, depth, _ _ - 

Lower ftory — veranda the fame length 
as the area. Breadth, within the 

25 

0 

pillars, 

Sixteen tteps to the upper ftory of 

ve- 

8 

5 

randa, length. 

- 

102 , 

10 

Depth from veranda to the rcccfs. 


44 

4 

Breadth of recefs. 

• 

33 

0 

Depth of ditto. 

- 

10 

6 

Height of ceiling. 

•• 

9 

0 

BISKURMA, or Vjswakurma k;i 

L JOOM 

PREE 



CrBiSKURMA, 

The Carpenter's Hovel. Front, W. 5. S. (H. I.) 

According to the legend, Biskurma* was the artift, 
•who fabricated the whole of thefe wonderful works in 
a night of fix months ; but the cock crowing before they 
were finilhed, they remained imperfeB, and he retired, 
havinf^ wounded his finger, to this his hovel, in which 
flate the figure in front (1) of the entrance of this beau- 
tiful excavation is faid to be a reprefentation of him 
holding the wounded finger; but I rather think, with 
all due rcf^cB to the legend, that the figure is in the 
aB of devout meditation, as many fingers, with fimilar 
pofitions of the hands, occur. But quitting the fable 
for the facl, this excavation is, in beauty, inferior to 
none. In form it is unique, and in defign elegant. 
The portico is light, and Itriking to the beholden On 
the right hand, as you enter, is a fine cittern of water. 

* Creator of the world, but allegorically, artificer of Ram. 

Above 
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Above (he gate- way (H), which is richly fculptured on 
the out hde, is a balcony, which feems well fuited if 
not intended, for a niulick gallery, to the interior tethV 
pie (I), which has the appearance of an elegant ehapel 
with an arched roof, and is exaQly in the ftyle of a 
litnilar excavation at Kenara on the ifland 
at d another at Ehrcera, near the top of Shore 
explored by Mr Wales, the painter. At thelpe; 
end IS the figure ( i ) above mentioned. Fiom the Si 
, mg are projcacd Hone ribs, following the.curvature of 
the arch to the capitals of the pillars on each fide 
through the whole length of the excavation. Befide 

r excavation, there is a 

Imallpaliage formed by the row of pillars on each fide 
round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. 1'his fi„;,u 
lar form of cave, wherever I have met with it, has con 
vcycd the lame imprefTion of its being a place of con 
gregation and adoration, rather than of i efidci.ee or 
habitation, and has given rife to an idea in my mind 
rom the oibicular ceiling, and the name and attitude 
of Its innabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
Almighty, meditating the creation of the world, under 
the arch or canopy of unlimited fpace. It is neceffarv 
however, to accompany this idea, with an acknowlcdee- 
incnt, that the fimilar caves of Ekoera and Kcnarti 'are 
not inhabited by Biskurma. They having only a very 
high altar, the top of which is circular, and fit-Lted as 
reprefented in the annexed drawing at the back of 
Biskurma. 

Dimenlions. 

Area, fquare, 

Verjnda below, in front, and each fide 
having twelve pillars and two pilaf- 
ters, broad, ^ _ 

Ditto roof, high, * - _ ” 

Door-way, four feet broad by eight fee't 
four inches high, gallery above the 
door, fquare, - _ _ 


v,. 


teeU 

49 


to 


hthes, 

O 


o 

4 


14 


Length 




*^1HE CAItJPElS^TEKS 
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% 

fuL Inches* 


Length of the temple from the entrance to 

the oppofitc wall behind the altar, - 79 o 

Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, ■ 43 5 

Height of ditto from the centre of the arch 
to the floor, - - “ 35 O 

N. B. The height between the pillars and 

the wall where the the ceiling is flat, is, 14 10 

Breadth between the pillars and wall, - 78 

Circumference of pillars (two fquare and 
twenty-eight oQagon ones), - - 8 


Altar at the end about twenty-four feet high. 


DEHR WARRA, or the Haclalcore’s Quarter. 
Front, bearing from Jugnath Subba, diflant about a 
mile, S. 25 E. 

By this defignation, have the Brahmens, who defefibe 
them, thought proper to diferiminate this group of caves, 
which, though making no confpicuous figure here, would 
render any other place illuftrious. They under this 
term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors from en- 
tering it, though the large cave is a very fine one, over 
the front of which a little river muft rufli in the rainy 
feafon into the plain below, forming a Iheet of water, 
that, m a beautiful cafeade, muft cover the front of the 
excavation as with a ctirtainof cryftal. There are two 
ftripes of ftone that run parallel to each other along 
the floory^ from the entrance, the whole depth of this 
cave (the profpeft from which, of the great tank, town, 
and valley, of Ellora, &c, is beautiful) and feem in- 
tended as feats either for ftudents, feribes, or the fellers 
of fome commodities, a convenient paflage lying be- 
tween them up to the idol at the end of the cave. 
N. B. The annexed flcetch (Plate K.) was taken from 
a ftation near (3) on the right, or northern,' fide of the 
excavated hill. 
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REMARKS ON SOME ANTIQUITIES 
On thm west anh SOUTH COASTS op CETLON^ 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1796- 

Ry CAPTAIN COLIN MCKENZIE, 


'T^HE'ifland of Ceylon, Selan-dhe, or Seran-diep, fup» 
pofcd to be the Lanka of the Ramapan (though 
fome Hindus alTign it another fituation) ■would naturally 
fuggcft fome enquiry to the curious in Indian refearch 
with fo favourable an opportunity as its late redufclion 
to our power: and though a few months palfcd on its 
wellern coaft, employed on objefts of a very differeht 
nature, could not permit much obfervation (even if 
polfclfed of talents more adequate to the taflt) yet a de- 
fire of promoting the interefting objefls recommended 
by the focicty, by pointing out to the curious in thefe 
purfuits fome remains of Hindu antiquity on the fouth 
and weftern coafts of this illand, which have cafually 
fallen under my notice, tempts me to fubinit the follow- 
ing reihai ks to their coqlideration. 

It may not he altogether foreign to this fuhjcQ;, as 
conne6led^vith the traditionary accounts of the recef- 
fion of the fea at fome remote period from thefe coafts, 
to remark fome of thofe appearances which moft forci- 
bly llrikc anobferver, travelling for near five hundred 
miles along the low flat country of the lower Carnaiick; 
which in many places furnifhes evident marks of its 
having been at one time covered by the fea, in the ma- 
rine produfclions difeovered in digging ; the fea fhells 
ydiich are incorporated in the calcareous ftones appa- 
rently 
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rently cotnpofcd of thefe; and the level appeafaiiv>: of’ 
ibe furface of the land, devoid of wood of any long 
Handing, except the groves which have been planted 
by the cultivators of the foil ; and the feveral fpecies 
of palm ; with the jungle congenial to a fandy foil. 
One lirft remarks, on the coaft of Marawar^ fpecimens 
of the fame coralline or marine produftions, that in 
greater quantities are dug up at Delft^ and I’orae of the 
jflands on the north coaft of Ceylon, which indicate a 
connexion of the fame materials, and which probably 
form the bafis of the flioals, called Adam’s bridge, be- 
tween that iftand and the main. Parallel to the edge 
of the coaft we alfo find along the margin of the fea a 
ftratum of flat calcareous rocks, forming a kind of 
cruft, probably a concretion of fliells which abound 
here and on the coaft of Ceylon, (as obferved at Manor) 
and compofe the greater part of the fand along the 
beach; and which probably alfo form the chain of low 
ides parallel to that part of the coaft, called the flat- 
ijles, in the neighbourhood of the Chanqtie fifliery. 

The ifle of Ramifur, the utraoft limit of the Hindu re- 
ligion in modern times, and of the conquefts of the 
Dekon Muffulman princes, according to Ferishta, lies 
near this coaft; and is only Icparated by a channel of 
alxMit two miles, too Ihoal to admit veflels of burthen. 
This iftand is low, fandy, and uncultivated ; it is about 
eight miles to the pagodas (the refort of immenfe crouds 
of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 
fea, having in front an embankment of ftone, yetunfi- 
niflied ; the houfes of the Brahmens arc built as ufual in 
fquares and ftrait ftreets, clofe to it ; their row’s ofhoufes 
having mud terraces (Royals ) in front, on which their 
women and children arc often feen reclining under the 
ibade of the thatched 'roofs. It is remarkable that the 
fame fair complexion, and call of features diftinguilh 
this clafs through all the different provinces, from eight 
to twenty degrees north latitude (and by all accounts 
Hill further) among nations varying fo much in both. 
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^r^MfTTamuls, the Tellingas^ the Canarins, Mahrattas., 
and Orias, the five families which appear to compofe 
the body of the original inhabitants of thepeninfula, at 
^prefent diftinguilhed by ditt'erent dialefts, as by diffe^ 
rent features. 

The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and exten- 
five, but have nothing remarkable, or fuperior in the 
ftile, to the generality of thofe on the coafi; which 
. the jy efemble in the lame crouded minute ornaments* 
xh^ame Jgirest of brick work, with long porches in 
front, at the entry of which we were only permitted to 
peep through a long vifta of doors, terminating before 
the deity of the place, whofe image was .placed at the 
furtheft end of the penetralia of the temple, in too ob- 
feure a fituation (though furrounded by lamps burning 
in day light) and at too great a diftance to afeertain its 
fliape and figure. At night a number of fmall lamps 
illuminated the inner recelfes with a good effeft. The 
fame referve which difiinguifhes the fotithern Brahmens 
in their temples, at Tanjore, Seringam, See. prevented 
any communication here. We were told that no la- 
bour or cultivation is carried on in this facred ifle: fafe 
embofomed amidft the waves they live on the contri- 
butions of the devout; feveral of the rajahs and Poli- 
gar chiefs of the neighbouring provinces expend large 
fums ^n eftablilhments here. The veftibule or build- 
ing on the call front of the pagoda, into which we were 
permitted to enter, is decorated with the ftatues of one 
of thefe benefaftors (a chiefiji of the Tinivelly country;) 
and his minifters and attendants. Handing in a row on 
either fide in their proper drefs : thefe ftatues, though 
preferving the drefs and ornaments with a minute atten- 
tion, have little clfe to recommend them, being deficients. 
in fymmetry and proportion ; ‘and the fuperiority of 
rank is diftinguilhed by the fize, according to the rule 

* Coll, in TamuL Deund, in Tellinga, The word pagoda is not 
known in the/e languages. 

t Coverum in Tamu fignifies a fpire. J The tidiiaver. 

which 
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vhich feems obferved in moft of the fculptu^^^.j-'Iir 
Hindu buildings. Among the figures carved on the 
outer walls the Lingam is frequently exhibited. On 
jlie weft fide of the fquare is another longer portico, 
having a number of ilatucs, of another chief and his 
followers, placed on a raifed ftone terrace, on either 
fide of the covered paffage leading to die inner gate. 

The guardianfhip of the facred ifle is in a family of 
Byraag^ef (devotees), the chief of which is doomed to 
perpetual celibacy; the fucceffion being carried 
the fitters, or the collateral branch, who oiify are per- 
mitted to marry. This arrangement feems to have 
foine affinity to that of .the Travancore and.JVh/r fove- 
jcigus. The prefent guardian is a child of fix or feven 
years old; of a handfomc mild afpeQ, and regular fea- 
lures; his drefs and turban were of the B^TCiagcfy tawny 
red colour, and decorated with the beads that this clafs 
of mendicants wear. This young pontiff received the 
European vifitors, after landing, with great gravity and 
coinpofure: his uncle, who was the efficient minifter, 
attended and ftood by his feat, to affitt hitp in paying 
his compliments to his guefts. From this pagoda a low 
traft of fandy ground ftretches out towards the eaft to 
about twelve miles; terminating in 9 narrow fpit of 
land. Within a mile of the point is the choultry of 
Tona-goody*^ a fquare of low houfes inclofing a court, 
Innlt for the accommodation of the pilgrims wbe'eame 
to this furtbett point to perform their ablutions in the 
waves of the ocean, this being held one of the ntott fa- 
t red and piirett ablutioas required by thcii; religion. 

A Brahmen refides at this chouhry. A pole is ,ercBec| 
on the poitii, to which lights are affixed at night ; whe- 
.dtor for the direttion of mariners, or a religious mo- 
tive, we could not leanj. The whole of this traft from 
Ramiferum has the appearance of being waflied by the 

* G'.ndy alfo fignifics a temple in the Tamul language ; Tony fignifics 
n-,ni;r. It is remarkable that gooil water is found on this point, though 
me fpit of fand b fo low, , 

fp.l. 
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fea^Uot a veftige of foil appearing. On entering our 
boat at feven A. M.* •we were detained fome moments 
to wait for our domefticks going through the neceffary 
ceremonies and ablutions under the dire6Uon of the 
Brahmen; and hoifting fail for the land of demi-gods 
and Dewatas (the laft objeft feen being the fignal pole,) 
wc coalled in fight and to the fouth of Adam’s bridge, 
which we could only diftinguifii by the breaking of a 
furf on it at detached intervals, and came in fight of 
t.Sir^seBtoi^the weft point of Manor, dX t\v6 P. M. the 
\ourle beihg E. S. E. The coatt of this ifland at Tal- 
manar and along its coaft appeared low and covered 
with cocoa and other trees, and bufhes, extending to 
the fand bank near the water’s-edge. • 

The ifland of Manor is not high, has no hills, and 
appears to be a bed of fliclly fartd, worked up by the 
waves, and clothed with trees, among which the cocoa 
predominates. This ifland is feparated from the rfaain 
of Ceylon, as Ramiferum is from the coaft, by a channel 
about two miles over ; but this only appears at full tide, 
as the real channel or river, winding clofe to the fort, 
is very narrow, and though deeper than the reft, at the 
bar not above two and half feet at low water. Whe- 
ther this narrow paffage, and that of Pambam, are worn 
out by the aftion of the current fetting in different di- 
reftio^s along the coaft, as the nionfoon varies ; or whe- 
ther the iflands, and the ridge of Adam’s bridge, are 
thrown i>p and formed by the periodical winds and cur- 
rents, afling on the Ihifting fands accumulated in the 
narroweff part of the Ceylon channel, is a fubjefl of cu- 
rious invelligation, which would require fome time and 
experience to examine ; the enquiry might be rendered 
ufeful however, in fuggetting means of deepening the 
channels, or preventing their being filled up when deepened, 
by the fand thrown in by the S. W. and N. W. moafoonst. 

It 


* Jamutry 6,' Ijgfi. 

•f Balde'US fays, that the Portngue/e aeet efesped through it; ."11)4 
that the Trwwr, or lutivc governor, had a way of opening and filling 

up 
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It would be vain to look here for any traces oP the 
earlier race; being naturally the thorough- fare pa0age 
into Ceylon, from the oppofite coaft, it would receive 
the impreffion of each fucceflive race of invaders : ac- 
cordingly we find its inhabitants now compofed of a 
mixed race of Portu^efe, Malahars, and Cingalefe, with 
fome Lobbees, the dei'cendants of the Arab race, (the Mo- 
pitleesot the Malabar coaft,) who fublift here chiefly by 
fifhing. I Obfervedon this ifland Tome of thofe Byraa~ 
gees, io well known on the lower roads of th^-vippojpX? 
coafts, conftantly journeying from Bcnares/'o Bamejiif,'- 
carrying pots of the water of the holy fpring, or Ganga 
water, flung on crofs bamboos, and diftinguiflicd by 
their tawny orange habit : thefe faid that they were on 
their way to vifit a famous pagoda in the interior parts 
of Ceylon, but I was not able to learn whether they had 
been ufually permitted to crofs over by -permiflion of 
the Dutch government, or that they availed tbemfelves 
of' this opportunity of croflSng in our boats: it Ihews 
Rt lead that the connexion of a fimilar religion has not 
been altogether loft. 


Manor is memorable in Cingalefc hiftory, as giving 
refuge to the queen Donna Margaret, the laftfeyon 
of the ancient royal race, whom the Portuguefe thence 
carried into the heart o'i Ceylon, to cover their interference 
in the gov,ernment, until they were driven out))y the 
weight of accumulated crimes and degeneracy,. to make 
way for the fordid monopolizing yoke of the Dutch, 
which locked up from mankind the natural treafures 
and valuable produftions of this celebrated Hland. It 
was then divided into parifhes with their churches. 
The fort is on a fmall fcale, fquare and regular, nearly 
“what Baloeus and Valentyn more lately deferibe 
it, but the city exifts otily in a few tiled houfes of the 
oncers of government, and fome low huts covered and 

Up ihe paffage at Pambnm; this feems founded on miftake, and ihefe 
forttigucfe frigates mull have been light fliallops or (loops drawing little 
watcr,~Pag$ 706* 

enclofed 
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en'CMM with Cadjan leaves, inhabited by boatmen and 
iifliermen. At low water, a fmajl river winds, and di- 
vides the ifland from the maiji: but when the tide’ 
flows, the whole intermediate fpace between the oppo- 
(ite fhores appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we feernen and cattle wade* 
ing acrofs from the ifle to the main. A fpecics of he- 
ron, and tall birds of the Cyrus kind, make an uncom- 
mon figure in this view ; {landing and picking up their 
food iiuhe midfl of the fea. 

The oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody ; the 
appearance of the fliores indicates fome extraordinary 
change, fuch as to have laid it under water; which is 
however contradictory to the received traditions of the 
fea’s receding from the oppofite coafts. Are we then 
to fuppofe that in retiring from the peninfula, the waves 
inundated the lower coalls of this ifland? Or, that thefe 
contradictory changes happened at different periods ? 
Thefe might in fome meafure be explained by an en- 
quiry into the foil and ftrata of the Wannie, or low woody 
country of the north of Ceylon, and comparing it with 
the low land of Payen Ghaut; as faCls and experiments 
will afeertain dieir fimilitude. It may be remarked 
however that exclufive of the five northern iflands, the 
greater part of what formed the north extremity of the 
ifland, diflinguiflied by the name of the kingdom or 
govcrnWnt of Jaffanapatam, is low, and feparated by 
fhallow cl^nnels, which in the rainy feafon divide it 
into fo many iflands. 

it 

The whole of this low land, forming the north part 
of the ifland, is covered thick with woods and jungles ; 
this traCt is called Wannie, and is eftimated to contain** 
900 fquafe leagues. The forefl* extends quite acrofs 
from weft to eaft and to the fouth, to the chain of. 
mountains which conneSs the bafes of the land, and 
gradually terminates in lower hills, and fwelling 

grounds. 
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grounds, in the neighbourhood oF Galle zwdi "^iL^ura. 
The remarkable peaks of thcFe hills are well known 
to navigators on the eaft coall under the names of 
the Fi'iar’ s-hood, the Chimney^ the Elephant, &c. on the 
weft coaft ; the moft remarkable feen is ADAu's~peah, 
which towers conliderably above the reft to the eaft 
of Colombo. 

From Manar none of ihefe eminences arc feen; the 
edge of the coaft appears cultivated with rice.; ijyt the 
habitations arc detached, and though dividqd^into towii-- 
fliips, are not collcdcd together. This cultivation ex- 
tends for about twenty-four miles and beyond Artpo; 
ibme churches are built in this tratt. The forefts 
and jungles now approach the coaft, and for four days 
journey feparate the northern more inhabited diftrid 
from the fouthern at Chilla’-jo, where the Cinnamon or 
Canncl laud begins. 

Some remains of antiquity being faid, to cxift at 
Mantctte on the oppolite fide to Manar, I was conclud- 
ed to the place, where a Gentoo city was laid to have been 
built formerly ; lome mounds refcmbling the remains 
of the embankments of the Carnatick tanks, and fome 
brick ruins, were the only veftiges to be feen, not far 
from the Portuguefe church. Little information could 
be derived from the inhabitants, and curiofity here could 
find little gratification in the thick jungle, jn which 
patches of paddy fields were interfperfed. Of, the palace 
or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed out as fuch, 
nothing could be feen (and that with dillicuky from the 
jungle) but a frnall fquarc, of brick wails, now about four 
5’eet high, and fubdivided into three apartments, appear- 
ing very like the gateway which generally forms thefirft 
entrance of the enclivlLue of a pagoda or great Hindu 
building: the approach of evening hindered any further 
attempt to explore this jungle. From fome traditions 
of its former riches, fcarches have been recently made 
3 among 
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anltR;^ Aefe reins; VAttNTYn mcQtions foroe gold* 
medaU dug up, fuppof^d to be limm t, 

FIGURE OF THE COUTT RAJA, 

Marth 30, 1706.— Kear Selli^m of Vellh^am^ ten 
miles N, from matura near the road fide* vrhkh paCfeS 
among thick woods and plantations, is the fignte of the 
CouttA faja,;}; fculptured on a rude block of granite, 
about thirty feel high. Having |>revioas ncftke bf the 
place, fyotsi(fotttei)*<rc^ gentleman at I was brought 

there at feven in this morning. On my way to MatmAt 
and oppoiite to this ftone, about 'twenty feet* off, is'' 
another of neatly the fame fize, and the ground between 
both is worked away to a hollow, on Mrhich’it is necef- 
iary to be placed, to have a full view' of this figure, 
*\]iich is cut out of the ftone in relievo, but the whole 
IS funk in a hollow fcooped out, fo that k is thus de- 
iended from injury on the ftdes. The figure may be , 
nbout fourteen feet bi^ ; the countenance mild ; a full 
tound vifagcj the eyes long, and die nofe round and 
long: it has no beard; nor the ufual diftinguifticd 
marks of the Gentoo cafts. I have been more particular 
m delcribing the features ; as thofe of the Cingale/e face • 
aie very different from the Malabars, and leem well 
preferved in the ftatues, and figures in their temples. 

* Oa my return from Gal/e, in March 1796, a filler coin was given 
ne at part of a numbei, upwards of three hundred, found 

twelve at Faffun^ a place nine hours journey from 

tarn near the\a coaft, on the road towards Trifdsom^Uee ; it accompa^ 
mes this papeJf 

t If theaccf^panying Lingam, the only one of the kind witlun my 
oKervaUon, was really found here, as 1 am affured it was, there can be 
htiL doubt of Its being a Hmdu town. The inferiptions from wliich 
the medals were fuppofed to be Rman arc doubtful, and it is not im- 
f robable but the letter/* might be miftaken, though at Nellorc of late 
}eirs iomc Roman corns were found; and It is not furprifing to meet 
cons of a nation which carried its commerce into Irdta^ on a coaft 
uhofc p**odu 61 ions always invited the fcttleaient of foreignerb* llie 
date of this fettlement fiims yet iniolvcd in obfcuiity. 

t Plate, No. K 
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He holds np both his handsi with the fore' fin^fS and 
thumbs beqti the bead drefs is high, and feems orna- 
mented with jeVirels j on the little finder jof the left 
band is a ring; on the arms bracelets}' a belt* high about 
the waift } the lower drefs, or drapery, fixed ^ith a gir- 
dle much lower 'than in. the Q&aw drefs, from which 
fomething like taffels depend ; a collar and ornaments 
on the neck and ftioulder^j and rings feem to hang low 
from the ears : no appearance of any arms or weapons. 

On the fpot I was told that this was the figlire of an an- 
cient prince called Coutta raja, from a cutaneous difor- 
der he bad been troubled with ; that his figure was placed 
here in memory of his being the firft who had taught 
the inhabitants the ufe of the cocoanut, which is a prin- 
cipal part of the food of the Cin^alefe, partiularly the 
Haves and poorer people. At Mafttra, the tradition 
of the Coutta raja was told much to the fame pur- 
pofe, but with more amplification of circumftaiices. 
They deferibed' him as the fon of the fdvereign of a fo- 
reign land, who labouring under a malignant cutaneous 
diforder or leprofy, was landed on the coaft^ and left 
to fliift for himfelf; when he was cured by aid of a ho- 
ly rcclufe, refiding in thefc woods, and by the milk of 
the cocoa tree ; returning home to his native land, he 
recounted his wonderful cure, and was fent back with 
rich prefents to reward the holy man, whom tl^y found 
no more. In memory of this the ftatuc v{!:s fet up. 
Whatever degree of credit we may give to tk'/s ftory, the 
name of the Coutta raja (cemed to be fa'miliar to all 
ranks, and is no doubt conncfcled with fo\ne hiftorical 
event. 

TEMPLE OFBOODHOO ATVILLIGAAM. 

« 

March, 30, — raffing on from the figure of the 
CrjuTTA raja, we came to VilUgaam oxBilligaam, a place 
of fomc confideration, near a bay of the coafis} honfes 
are fcattered about, among the trees aud cocoa woods, 

which 
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which. qbftniSt all vieHff and’ give ihe ,ll[^‘"o thick 
planted;' grove bir gSydefi-fAth^'^stodFi yillage. Be- 
ing delir.6]^;)§£;feeiag iSi of forae 

i'epafce^';f%^:^dndfe6dShy-4>'1(^ndti^ of abeiit 

half i a. fraall enjindt^'^lowd’ at\top by' a 

low ftd^c wal%#ftn bPMtiftcadein 

the triidft of thick Tufrounding'^bye$;. ;\Afithe'gats^ t6 
whiqh we afoended by iotBe ifteps/ihe 
and tond«£^,d -)tee to the ddoV of, the temple's"; thby^ere 
|^are-he®4^d,'%nd their hair cnt; clofe j , they- Had, hone 
fbf the diftirlghilhing ffiarka Wdth by th^o JEfisifeb, dht^hje 
lorchead'} thtjir garment' co.nfifted of ahloth of ^daiky 
fnhfF colonh. which folded fo^tnd^thh bpdy anthdefcnrid* 
ed to .tbevfcet r their d^k.cotftplejdohs^iaodaha 
features,; e!»hibited‘noYyhiptpmof;fupferior1htellig^hcii:, 
of docp penetka'tiO^ or of , ke?^n, g^Jti.ns j nor did any 
of that tniid cdft bf coantehance^or chaftened'Tefignhd 
features, which It^fedhies ^ftihgnlft'ldie 
votep of eveiy.rtitioiiv&ppeah'herej ncitheM^ nor 
fhy, theiriooks indie'«|ed a dtind-Of^^ of 

indiflPerenice. i The huildiiggiiad no; deeora|tomi with- 
out;- a clOfe gallery ran toi^dilbb body bf it, to which 
only, one tha^=^''^de£ed ft\;fc! clofe, for 

want of .frefh air, with, the ftiOng-funnes of the oil of 
feveral lamps bjarping, and the ahsinatic odour of yel- 
low flowers, profdfely.fcattered on 'a raifedi terrace be- 
fore theTdol, that it almdft ovef^ine me tm’ entering 
the intent^ apartment. On ouf be^g ithrpduCed, a 
curtain wnsfch enclofed the ftirine, waVd.raWn, back, -and 
the figure ca Boodhoo, - of a gigantic fizei teclining at 
full length -on his fide; ‘Was^^ at oncte 'difplayed. His 
head lay on a pilloW fupported by one hand, the other 
expended on his body ; the habit was very fimple, of a 
faffron colour, covering him from the neck to the heels, 
and the only decoration was a kinTl of plain belt acrofs 
the body. This ftatue was about eighteen feet long, 
and well proportioned, but whether made of wood or 
of compolition, 1 could not learn. The countenance 
WJis mild and full, and the top ofUle bead painted to rc- 

F f • prefent 
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prfcfent the feverii ffti'ajl Cuflsdf a blac^ colour. 

Tius was, ictol of the placoi but on approach- 

ihg thus at full length on a latifetJ <3»i 

which ^Iral iaiftps and a pfofufiop 
pJa^ei|i ;ho extern adoration f4f|»^'Wre 

hy the prlefts, Iii a' cottier of the roOxh i 
ftnaller figure reprefentcd fitting crdfs-leggedoh a coili. 
ed 'Tnahe, die expanded head of which feaded him; 
f)oni the fajme^ habit and the fame fofUad turn of fea- 
ture, it w^ e'afy to lee that B-oODBOo waa.glSyhere rc^ 
prefentedy the natural fi^e, decently’^ 

and not uhgracefttlly, arrayed in the fame garb,, was 
reprelented ftaiiding in another corner, and' holding i 
lahip hi the extended hand. Ih a third cOttier flood a 
male figpre faid to reprefeivt Vistbuu i arid in the 
fourth S>WAMy,'of a'dar blue.Colouf,. and dif- 

tiri|uiffie4>by bis peculiar attributes df feveral hands 
arid the_^h 9 i^fp<^deftt |S«c?« orriakents of bracelets, 
MrigSj tmd cihainsl How a fij^rdfo totally different in 
its drefs arid Ornaments came to be pkced here, I was 
not, for Want of, an interpreter, able to learn. We may 
however conclude, • that thp votaries of Boodhoo do 
not exclude the wk'lhtp ■ of the other Avatars. The 
gallery which ran round the inner apartment was entire- 
ly covered with paintings, in compartments rudely 
fittilhed, each apparently containing the hiftory of fome 
event of the life of Boodhoo; thefe, they , told me, 
were alfq narrated in a great book always k'^t by the 
Moodelisr of the'place: one of thefe painjj^gs feemed 
to reprefent the birth of the divine child ; mhers rcpre- 
fented his youthful adventures} fome of which feemed 
a kin to the fportive KisHEN’s-amufements on the plains 
of Muttra, In one, a youth held earneft converfe 
with a nymph, among deep fhades and woods, while a 
monkey, hid by the branches of a tree, feemed to liften 
with mifehievous intent : in another, the God appear- 
ed as a youth flyly ftealing and diftributing handfuls of 
coin from a chett, tojvards which an aged man approach- 
ed with cautious fteps*, Yielding a huge key in his hand; 

on 
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on othei^ proctiBpm appear^ ^: feafts fcenwd prepare ^ 
edj food was diftrihotcdid theipppr, of, Var^iis nation's 
(as appeared .different 

habits arid BJianriefs. df men. ip . aam werp pour- 
trayed» vj^lsprgO wkite elppbapt riiade a , confpicuws 
figure, ip 'fajoli'of 'tfecfe afferoblies/ Tfie ftyte 
of thefe paintings was entirely different frp^b'irfis^ of 
the Hindus on the; peninfula, arid plainly belo'rigedip a 
diflferent ■people,:,thougH they undoubtedly fhewed thofo 
^^f the the followers of Sobopod; Oa 

»bferving in ^efe reprefentationSj chairs,, tables^ thetal; 
lamps, and raifed feats, fuch as are ufed by the prefent 
race inhabiting the coaft of the JSurc/ftm part of CeyloWt, 
which I. had at firft fuppofed they had borqawed frbrii 
their preferit matters, I fettered that thefe indicated a 
connexion with the nations to the eaftward which fttU 
ufe them, and that, cuftpm fo widely different from that 
of the Hindtis^ who always feat diemfelves on carpets, or 
cloths fpread on the ground, might have been import* 
ed from China, Siam^ at PegUi with .their other cuftoms 
and religion. ' . 

Without the temple, but within the enclofure, was a 
folid building, with a cupola figured roof : it had no 
opening whatever; within it they told us fioooHoo 
was interred, or father the facred elephant. 

On m^xpreffing a wifli to be poffeffed of a book 
containingVhc hiftory and drawings of the deeds of 
Boodhoo, the prietts informed me, through a very in- 
different interpreter, that it could not be copied off with- 
in a fortnight, but they promifed to have a drawing of the 
principal figure ready on my return from Matura. 

They were as good as their promife; for on my re- 
turn on the evening of the 31ft March, they had ready 
for me the outlines of the principal figure of Boodhoo, 
(Plate No., 2,) with fome account it, in the Cingalefe 
charafter. 


Near 
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Near a mile from Matura, we were {hewh MO^er 
temple of Boodhoo, in the 4 eep reccBei df Vdqdj|,al^ 
flijfnbs, the whole country being covered with 
tl]«; habitations difpetfed among thefe «pclofed^b\^r|^^ 
dens and little j)lantations. This temple, of rathWn^!^ 
was decorated in from with flowering trees and writes y 
adong which was a clump of bamboos, remarl&aWc'i^' 
being of a bright yellow colour, with fmall ftripcs pf 
gieun branching fiom below the joints. The priefts, 
with much cotnplailance, permitted us to cut one as a^ 
fpcciraen, and prefented us with flowers, among which 
was the yellow Moe^y. Within was an image of Boon- 
1100, and fevcral other figuics illuminated by lamps and 
cnclofcd by curtains, as at the other temples. In like 
manner the ten ace or raifed altar, was covered with 
flowers, and the walls with paintings. The drefs of the 
priefts was the fame as already deferihed, an orange or 
tawny-colouyed cloth enveloped the body j the colour 
decaying turned to a kind of fnuff colour. 

We were ronduSed by a narrow flair- cafe to an up- 
per-room, wherein was placed a painting of one of the 
figures below, (a female,) but \\c could not get a difanO: 
account of it from want of an interpreter. 


The head priefts of thefe temples, we underftand, were 
called Tbrrinank, The inferior orders Ganimanra, 


(■ 

Ruins of a Hindu temple {or Dcwullum) 0;? ‘^^cwundcr- 
bead, or Divi-noor, {called in the charts Dunder-head) 
the Southerly point of Ceylon. '■ 


About three miles from Matura, the road paffing along 
the fca-beach of the bay formed by the promontory to 
the call, we afeended a gentle declivity cloathed with 
woods of vaiious kinds of lices, but chiefly the epeOR, 
and in about a mile’s walk came to a Ctngalefe 


t' 
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of a circular fliape* of about 160 feet in circumference 
and twelve high, forming a terrace, from the center of 
which rofe a bell-ftiaped fpire, crowned with a fmaller 
cone, on a, fquare.pedellal, the height of the whole fup- 
pofed to be thirty feet j a parapet ran round this ter- 
race, to tybich a door and ftair-cafe led up ; and here, 
expofed to the open air,' as wc approached foon after 
fuu-rife, we obferved fome CingaUfe men and, .wonteri 
walking round, bending and inclined towards the fpire, ,.- 
apparently praying : they retired before we afeended 
the fteps. A fmall thatched hut disfigured a corner of 
the terrace, which feemed defigned to lodge one of the 
prielU who received us as ufual with complaifance. No, 
figures, inferiptions, nor any tiring elfe rem^irkable, ap- 
peared, excepting a fingle granite pillar four feet high 
placed on end, perhaps intended to receive, a lamp at 
night. This ftrufture we were told was folid ; it had 
no doors, windows, or any opening : they faid one of 
the teeth of the facred elephant was buried in it. It 
wasi on a large fcale, what the fpire within the enclofure 
at Billtgaam was ik miniature, and feeras to be the pe- 
culiar lhape of a flirine or appendage of a temple of 
Boodhoo, 

After a fhort view, we ■were condufted from thence 
to the fea-bcach of Dewunder-head, fcarcely 1 400 yards 
dillant^ by a gradual defeent along a walk or avenue in 
the woV.,^s; in walking over this ground, fcveral re- 
mains Oi' Ancient buildings rcfembling the Carnatick tem- 
ples llrucK us forcibly, and induced as narrow an in- 
lpc6tion a;: could be made in a couple of hours, 

Clofe to tlic beach we find the firft avenue or build- 
ing, probably defigned for the ufe of the devotees, im- 
mediately before or after ablution in the fea, which is 
not above forty yards offj the defeent over the bank is 
not difficult, though the coall below is lined with raafl'es 
of granite walhcd by the waves, ^*t confifts of a colon- 
nade of lixtccn pillars of gra-i.'H* ‘about nine feet high. 
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the four center ones of whicH only ate cut to '‘regular 
form with bafes and capitals : itexaQly fronts the line of 
the avenue to the tdmple on the height ; bn its north fide 
arc two pillars *alfo fculptured, forming anexaft fquare 
■with the two central ones of the colonade, in, the center 
of which isa fq^uare opening of about two and a half feet 
on the fides faced with flone but nearly filled up with 
earth 5 this feems to have been the fituation of the in- 
terior rccefs where the objefil: of worfhip was placed^ of 
which and of the roof no veftige femainsf. 

Proceeding thence by an eafy afeent, we crofs the 
ruins of a wall, probably theehclofure of the grand tem- 
ple, marked by feveral pillars and upright fiones, but no 
fculpturcs are to be feen till wfe reach ilie Cingakfe tem- 
ple., .nearly-fronting which ftands the inner portal of a 
Hhidii temple, confifting of two upright ftones fupporu 
ing. a crofs oue, all carved on one face,, with ornaments 
finiilar to tbofe of the interior parts of the pagodas on 
the coaft ; the center of the crofs {lone occupied by a 
fierce fantaftid head, the fides by U rttnning border of 
foliage, and the bafement fupported by figures exaftly 
in the fame ftyle and tafle. 

To the left of the Cingalefe building are more ruin.s, 
evidently the remains of other temples: the fteps lead- 
ing up to the raifed floors of thefe are decorated with 
the heads of elephants, carved out of flones p^ced on 
either Gdcj an ornanicnt frequently to be ohierved in 
liimti temples, as the entrances of i?^y^rwn1buildings 
were ornamented with thofe of the fphynx. , 

Near thefe we meet a deep well, acrofs the mouth of 
which was placed aflat granite ftonc, with a perforation 
of fix inches fquare threugh its center, between the figure 
of the prints of two feet raifed on the Hone: the fi- 

t * Plate, No, I. 
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gure itx^upy iog the reft ^of tlje ftone is fcooped out to 
the depth .of two feet. It k'probuble this \’>ell was io« 
clofed within fome of the? buildings now no longer ex- 
iftjng}- it* ufe does not a^pearj the cmfs, ftone, was too 
heavy to be eaiily taoyed, and occupies too rauchrootn 
to adusit of water being^drawn from it for- any common 
- ufe ; the figures carved on. it indicate fofee connexion 
with the Lingm. and and may furaifli a key 

to the objea of worlhip here, ' - 

On narrowly examining thefe remains, little doubt 
remained in my mind that this was the bte of an ancieht 
Hindu, temple; on the ruins of which the Cingal^e haild^ 
ing was raifed at a much later period, .The revolu- 
tions of religion, in which the firft was overturned and 
almoft every veftige of its- WOflhip deftroyed, to make, 
room for the other, would, probably, be explained by 
the Cingal^e..h\l\oxyt an abftrad of which is publiftied 
in VAcanTVN’s books under the article C?y/s», 

The name of the Hhi^-ii-ocf-Dswallaf favours 
the opinion, and wheri'we rccolleQ; the partiality of the 
Hindus to build their religious ftruftures in places near 
the fea, to water, to the fpring heads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hills,- and mountains and fuuations 
favourable to retirement from the world, and to purer 
ablutions, according to their ideas; in places to which 
the extraordinary length and toil of the journey attached 
a fuperibr degree of merit; as inltanced in the pilgrim- 
ages to yiigarnat and Ramifur; to the wilds of Funvut- 
lum} to Tfipetty; to the fources of the Gadav^ry at Trim- 
buck Naffer^ and of the Ki/ina at Balifur; we need not 
be furprifed to find a fane of Mahadjso reared on the 
utmoft bounds of Lai^adeep, and their habitable world; 
and (hall be ready to fuppofe that the ablutions at the 
■furtheft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent 
of their pilgrimages only, when revolutions, of which 
we have yet no diftinft accounts, ^nd the introduftion 
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of »a foreign religion iand nation Inio Ceylon^ rendered 
the p^ilgriinage to Bevimr iio longer practicable. 

We naay then 'fiippofe that, previous to the intro- 
duction of the Cingal0 fromythe eaftward, 

that of the Hindus iii one o.f; itS' dialeCs prevailed. 
Sonie.'jpf the i)a/ri6 now tell us,, (as B‘A.iJi>Eus didjong 
ago) 'that the inhabitants of C^Ajw frotp Chitaw north, 
and round to Batacaloa on the eafl^ fpeak the Malabar 
(ot Tatrtid); while ihtj)inga.lefe toithe foiithwardi ^and 
the fpeak the language fhid to be: derived. 

fyom Siani^ ;;In examinfng nsany of the names of places 
throughput the inand,.we find many apparendy derived 
from the Hi^u languages; and judging by analogy, 
may infer, that .this was prior to the other,, from giving 
names defctiptive of certain;; dualities peculiar to ihefe 
places} a, rule b applicable in where the names 
of all the remarkable rivers, towns, !an.d, hjllsj; are thus 
derived from p language dejfcripdvc. of their , qualities 
or hiftoiy, as to the north and weft of where the 

Celfick language is traced. in the fanm'manner ; and par- 
ticularly in our native iflah.d«. of ISr/Ms, where the ori- 
ginal inhabitants may be tfaced, from many of the 
names, after various revolutions and fucceffive fettle- 
ments of Romans^ Saxons,^ Danes, Nofffiefns and Germans, 

The head man of the village, a Cingakfe, who could 
give no, account of the origin of the mins, propnied to 
conduC us to another to which we went by a pmh wind- 
ing among the woods about three quarters of a nlpe diftaiit, 
gradually aicending to the face of a riling ground,, where we 
found a fmall pagoda or devml, built of hewn ftone, flat 
roofed, fquare, with one door and having no fpirc pillars 
or arches; it had no fculpture except fome mouldings 
about the pediment coaiice-s, and door; nor did any al- 
tar, image, or decoration appear to Ihew the objeC of 
wprlhip; though from its exaC likenefs to the plain ftyle 
of fome of the finali^pagodas built of hewn ftone in the 
Qarnatick, there can Ijo^l'ule doubt of its origin. 


The 
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„ The villager could g^vo' no other accbunt^or it than 
that It wastmk by one Gaeoami, who, dealt with evil 
Ipirus, by whofe aid hexeared thefc ftruaures:" Thus 
we .tad the origin of ^U wotksj Wyondthe reach of re-, 
cent time, and; v,jj[g^j^|y^Q^l^^jgg^ ^ ' 

tributed t‘^fo.me lupcsnatural .agency, from the rud(?and 
ftroaure of - Stonehenge'^ to' thofp of : j:i 5 rp 
( HtUoorj, ^d tho ,tnp)re ditainutive. 6hei.of;.GAi.eA5 

• cb w^ and every ob-T 

jefcl of Hindu vei^tita,.feeihs pur^^lfethoved, 
the,fipi{»li<dty,ofthe^^ ofthoar- 
chiteaurp and its few decoratidns, to afcertain its claim ’ 
to antiquity} apd this fiiewf the. .ufelPf <;laiGng the ob-' 
j eas of this kind w^freguently m^ difpeffedoyer Lto* 
In the more modern jadKi^ou^ -ftni^iifes of / { aiiudo 

more particnlwly to thofe of .^he. upper and 

lower, the archueaure of Vhifih is very different from 
that ufed in the north^eft-jit^its of thd,i>^’W*), we find 
a novel ftyle more complicated and certainly more con- 
trary to good tafte. j ;Th^ .buildings and their . cove- 
raw or Ipires are croude'd-with an iromenfe number of 
cornices; and the numerous and 
111 diftributcd compartments filled with monftrous dif- 
proportioned, figures of the deities, or rather their at- 
tributes, which disfigure them and make a ftrange im, 
prejiion at firft .light on Europeans accuftomed to form 
their ipeas of the beauties of architefture by claliical 
rules drawn fpm the Grecians. . 

The more modern ifmda buildings are further diftin. 
gmJhed by being generally built of brick, excepting feme 
of the greateft, as Canjeveram, Madura, Seringa, Rami- 
Jur; which from their Ityle are fuppofed not to be of the 
more ancient. The more ancient t temples are not co- 

^ vered 

.l,»r t of ‘>>e difcent %lcs of the architeflure of 

£2 St£"n i“ upper and^wer, and in the north weft 

parts Of the would be curious.,^ 

■' 'h« finall Pyra- 

midal ftruanres of not above fix C fit bii. to the firft exhibitions of the 

%urc 
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.vered with the tnootlroMs SguresRbove alluded t 6 j they 
are generally , {ylarojvor Rtn^ojl .e^^ few groups re- 
prefenting fpnBK^y^arkahlo pja^fts, of tlie hiftory of the 
worm^ped^jvfuch as the adveatures of JCris^na* 
his eft^e .wbeti an infaat} hi^,‘ fpojrting aijiufements 
amopg'^e or the d(i 4 ri|lo|, 40 :f,;^h|^ee^^^ the 
Bevfsfot and - 4 ^^/; whkh to 

•i^pyey fome n^ral, thap.asJayWdip^.oSj^ of wor- 
ship : ; ,froB* i .wKeite^ we niay/ in , lattqr 

limes the gnciefl^ firaplj|gity,of:t|t#|^^^^^ debafed 

and ^Jrupt^^e walls .whh 

tbefc;^:ooftx 0 »s heads was 

hy^deiire®dift|xjod«ce4,:4i|^^^ 

'ii|g %le,s by :^igii|,perba&:|hh,anjdquh^^^^ ilysfe build- 
ic^ tdiild be‘^ertp|de4 % Rfiid^|ari4p^ 
rent ftyles ;. yhfa. wditien eyid^p {^'fptptd in the copper 
plates at ti^pllated in thp tb^d volume of 

the found if the 

plates at PufwtUtum were. trapflatqd).;ij|h wanting. 

Thefe might affift, with ^e|^Ktenfiye,icnawledge ob- 
tained of late.of MWaliferatufe, in illuftrating the more 
ancient part of the hiftory of Jiis nation, and afeertain- 
ing the jufticc of their claim to a knowledge of the arts 
and fciences through a remote antiquity; at.leaft their 
Ipidual advances in the arts might be traced from die 
£rft rude attempts; and new, light thrown on the hiftpry 
of mankind in its early ftages. 

jmmNT - INSCRIPTION ON a ROCK Ar DEO-. 

^^ GJMME, NEAR CALipiRE, ^ . 

On- my way back from PAinte du Gaik to Colombo \ 
had intimaiion from the Dutch clergyman of Caliiure^ 

figure of Mahadeo, under the femblance of a rough ftone, not unfre- 
quently feen under trees in the open air. The figure of Ha n a m tr nt, 
the proteOor of travdlns, fhe connpanion and affiftant of Rama in bis 
famous expedition to Lanka be feen, cut in relievo on upright ftones 
placed on the roads, and neaj^ipjfc ullages, throughout the Camatkk, 

a poft 
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a poll twenty-five miles fomh' of Colombo, of an infcrip'-' 
tion cut upon a rock wHhin a few miles of that neigh- 
bourhood; and'bcing'delirous of fe^ing-it, a party was 
made up to accompany me On the next; morning to go 
by the river is far as fa plantation raieiy laid oat 
by a fociety pf geiitktneh; ' ; ■ , ' 

' ‘-"' a ; 'I'y , : ‘ ‘ '■ ' 

^ We embark^d'-fatj^aLy: hreak ih a Ftnail boat on the 
river which is wide and deep, and its/banks 

on either ndie1inied :|Skk wiik wbo^s and bnlhesi 
the wat^r’si:e%e/^-ch';teK Jsi&dihgidifilcidt.t 

the ftream WaK placidi' th^ -l^^^^^ oUr lavotir, ^sd’^e 
were foda, f d^?d about thlie j^ks to the landing^icei 
whence ye cio^dtbe newlyycuhivatjj^igroundi tp the 
plantation hpufe;ynd mHt;* funher.- 

The country, -wherd'^tSeiredi^ d^^^^^ through the 
opening's of 'IheAwpods beantiFnliy fwelUng into frnall 
eminences;, clothed withfvaHous kinds of timber, among 
which the jack t#ee of a great fizt. ahd cocoa treCs of 
different kinds predomiriated 5 ..theair was perfumed by 
the betel and'Varidns'treef^Aloweri^ a variety of 
flowering flirubs. Which diffufed a grateful fragrance 
all round. After leavtiig, the fandy coaft, the foil was 
reddiflj, particularly of the rifing grounds; excepting 
the fugar canes of the plantation and fome rice cuUi».- 
vated in part of the lower ground, no other cultivation 
Was pbfervable ; but the country, if once cleared in a 
greater meafure, promifes to be highly produftive. 
A road appeared to have been, recently made lead*- 
ing outito the eaftward towards asfwe were 

informed, but no towns or cdlefted groups of 
houfes appeared, though from the number of inha- 
bitants We met, their habitations could not be far 
diftant. A fmall neat h'oufe is built on the plant- 
ation for the ufe of the bverfeer, and the mill 
built near it, where the operation of bruifing the 
cane is performed by three cylinders of granite 
placed vertically on a platfor^, worked by oxen 
placed below. 


From 
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Erom hence we, were conducted through woods and 
cocoa plaiUadc^s to i temple. of BopuHoo. , It was built 
on a flat ipace, Cpt outof the ffdfedf oh^ of the fwelling 
eminepcGs; tind had nothing teinatkable in the ftyle of 
bui,ld&jg, Being a fquare hoiif^ltith a. tiled floping roof, 
and a ptlery running rpitti^jt^alio. j^Vcied with a flop- 
an^ rdBf 5 butl confidcrably low^f 'thln that in the cen- 
tre, .fb that ^is double ftp^Vof ll^^g roofs, gives it 
the air of'thofe we meet.with in Chiefs paintings^ In 
the intcfitk apitr;tmcnfr;(the cupaid .which enclp fed it 
being jfeithdv^twil) the ij^gfr piT BliahHoo was feen, re- 
clining in the &m,e attitude but not of 
fuch a ftEp; illuraipated by /fampsj 'and ftroiigly per- 
fumed, wi.thfl^wbrs and odours. . The walls were cover- 
ed with painiip^i as uluadj,;jeiirefenting bis biftory : 
and feV;^tal dphimbdibus hbiifes w^Ve built near it for 
the priefts^f ,i was difappointed in, my hopes of obtain- 
ing here fpipe further lights bh the infeription, and an 
image reppfted t'b be fcUlptured bri th^ rocks; and ray 
companions' being ‘detbrreli/by the ipcireafipg heat of 
the' day, I proceeded in tfeb' place, attended 

only by'a countryman wKd'^'dfertook to Ihew roe the 
way. After walking fmartly.fpr an hour and a half 
through the woods, but out of fight of the river, we 
came at nine o’clock to a huge block of ftone in the 
channel about fifty yards from the banks,, and furround- 
ed by water, but nothing like an infcription appeared 
on the fide next.it. The villagers whofe habitations 
Were lcattefed> in'^ the woods, near the place, finding 
what I WJfs,«in queft of, carried me back to- a field, 
where was another large block of the fame kind of ftone 
of a black ; colour, probably from long expofufe to 
the air, and rude without any appearance' of art : the 
higher part of it was about fourteen feet high, and on 
a low projeftion of about twenty feet from this, the 
villagers Ihewed me the veftiges of charafters, rudely 
c^yed of unequal fizes; ,they were however fo cor- 
r^ed by time and the^efls of the air, that I Ihouldhave 
found confiderable dH^PuHy in making them oUi bad 
r Q it 
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il not been fuggelled that fotne cb^nam or lime, water, 
traced on the hollow charafters. indented in the. rock, 
would render them legible oii the dark ground of the 
ftonfK by tracing them in this manner, I was enabled 
wAetch off the appearance of the whole with,.! think, 
ToTerabl'e exaSnefs j and the-annexed .drawing copied. 
exa6lly from the the tracing- taken on the.fpot,,repre- 
fents this infeription*., -Of the caufes of engraving. it 
here, or the hiftory of the place, I could get no fatislac- 
tory account from natives, except fqme ihcoherent 
traditions of its being formerly ftruek/ by lightning, 
whence it is called of Jplit done. The place 

is alfo called' . .* 

■ N. 0 TS. , 

A FURTflER paper pp the iifland olCeylon, and the 
worlhip.of B.ooDH,o|, .&jJb.nHA, has been commu- 
nicated to the Society by rjEicuu Mahon y, who was for 
home time refident on the iittand, and procured an extract 
from the Mahti Raja WAziitu, alfo called die Raja 
Wully Putter, an hiftorical work, which traces back 
the introduaion of the religion ofBuDDHAtothe Prince 
VijEERAjAH and his followers, who came to the ifland 
in a thip from the eaftward, in the fixth century before 
the Chrijiian eraj about which period it is alfo to have 
been ini^oduced in Siam, It is indeed the period at 
which Qootama Buddha fthe Buddha now wor- 
fliipped) is fuppofed by xht ^Singalefe to have made his 
appearance on earth ; the epoch of bis difappearance, 
which conftitutes their facred era,' being five hundred 
and forty-two years before the* birth of Christ, cor- 
refponding, within two years, to the fame era in Siam, 
as dated in Mr. Marsden’s tra6l on HinJ'u chronology, 

♦ Piste, Ko* 2^ 

,■ Mr. 
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Mr. Mahony’S paper, which could not be'inferted- 
in the prcfent yoluioe of the Society’s refearches, will 
appear in the next : accompanied by fome remarks from 
Mr. Hajrington, who was at Coluntbo in the year’'iv797* 
arid has fubjoined the following bafty deferiptions, w>j;it-. 
ten on the Ipot, of two temples of Buddha; one fitii- 
ated at Calanee, near Columbo ; tb^ other near Caliture 
and mentioned in the concluding paragraph of Captain 
Mackenzie’s paper. 

V TEMPLE AT CALANEE. 

February 7, 1797.— ~Vifited a temple of Buddha at 
Ctf/awcj abQut fix^niles north eaft hom Cdumbo. The 
iroages nye oJ[ ^ftope, nearly. .the fame as that at Boodh 
Gye^i viz. A jtn,an in a fitting pofture, the right leg fup- 
porting the.l^fi, and the right hand Tupporting the left 
hand. The right, arm and breaft uncovered ; the left 
fide and the waift covered with a folding veil, the end of 
which h,angs down .before. The complexion fair, but 
no conclufion can, be drawn from this, or from the fea- 
tures, as. two images in.the two temples at this place dif- 
fer confiderably, in thefe relpe6ls ; one is a fair round 
face, the other darker and mpre oval. Both agree in 
long pendent ear rings, and crifped hair j but inftead of 
a knot of the latter, as apparently reprefented on tlie 
image, at Boodh Gya, the heads of all the figures of Boodh 
at Cedanee are crowned with a fort of tiara^ foroewhat 
refembling a hand ; or rather five fingers joined to each 
other, (called Bserafpoeter. ), .In onc of the temples three 
images ol' the above defeription were enclofed, in a glafs 
cafe, which the Gomi, or officiating prieft, readily open- 
ed to fatisfy my curiofity, and allowed me to approach 
as near as 1 wifhed, without even defiring me to take 
off my ffioes as .ufually required in other parts of India. 
Before the cafe, which ftood on the north fide of the 
temple, and extended the whole length of it, was a 

* A place near (jj«7,lnvhc province of Bnhar, where thefe is a temple 
of jEioon a ; as there alfo bw been at Aud-eajhee near Benare:, 

wooden 
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wooden ^table, on which oblations are made at noun. 
Thefe ufually coniifl: of flowers, .fruits, or money ; 
no animals being here facrificed. The lotos, from 
furro^ding reprefentations of devotees, appears to 
be favourite flower of the god, and I alio ob- 
Vkrfv'ed the Keyora and Gool-acbeen, two of the molt 
fragrant flov;ers in Indiai Images of Boodh, and other 
figures, among which Honeeman,Brama, and Vishnu 
were pointed out to me, are painted on the wa^ls and 
roof of this temple, but chiefly Boodh, in different 
poftures, fitting or fleeping, and his devotees bearing, 
each a Nagpur flower ; with fixteen reprefentations. of 
Daghopes (hereafter mentioned) which are faid to reprei- 
fent the lixteen temples or rather monuments of this de- 
feription on the ifland of Ctylon. The idol temple I am 
now deferibing is called iVeehar (or college), and con- 
fifts of one fmall apartment, of an oblong fquare, com- 
pofed of common brick and mortar materials with a tiled 
roof. It is faid to have been built time out of mind, 
but from its ftrufture cannot be ancient. I law nothing 
peculiar in its exterior, and have nothing further to Re- 
mark on its interior, but that it contained a lamp' faid 
to be kept always burning, and a curtain occafionally 
drawn acrofs the middle of the apartment to keep the 
fan£tum from the eyes of the prophane. On each fide of 
the door way, enclofed in recefles cut into the wall, are 
too large figures, the janitors of the god, and others are 
fculptured round bearing a club, and covered with a 
high tiara. In the pall'age which leads from the firft 
temple (above deferibed) to a fecond of the fame con- 
ftruftion are two other large figures cut in alto relief, 
reprefenting two attendants on the local deity. The 
fecond temple contains a fingle figuye of Boodh, re- 
fembling the figures in the other temple with the diffe- 
rences already noticed, and fomswhat larger, being I 
fuppofe fix feet high in the fitting pollure, whereas the 
firft could not be above five feetj or perhaps four and 
five feet may be nearer the exaft hgjl^ht of ihe two. A 
large elephant’s tooth, given by the king of Cafidia. is 
fixed in the ground near this image, and a fmall ele- 
VoL. VI. G g,' pliant 
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phaot of brafs;, wkb a <lriver of the fame taetal, forma 
the ornament of a lampftand; the light of which was ( 
extingoiihedj nor w^s any other Hght burning in this 
temple. '^4 

> Both the above VeeHntrs ftand oir an eminence, lur- 
rounfied by cocoa-nut and other trees, and by a low 
wall, which likewife enclofes a third building to the 
north of the others, called Da^op&t, with the addition 
voahmfie. This building is a folid mafs of earth and 
brick* work, of a confiderable height, perhaps (ixty feet, 
and lhaped fomewhat like a dome with a cupola above. 
This monumental .temple is faid to contain twenty ifna- 
ges of fi 0 o»H buried' below it. The inllde is a mound 
of earth ; the outiide a coyeringof no great tbicknefs of 
brick, which bas been damaged and partly deftroyed by 
the rain.^ At the foot of the eminence is the houfe of 
the priefts, five in number, who have been appointed to 
officiate at the ceremonies performed at this place dai- 
ly at noon, and annually at the principal feftival in j?y- 
fdeA; when great oombers' of pilgrims are faid to alfem- 
hle here. , The priefts 9cgt called Gomi, and if learned 
men, Tarmttjbii Rakhita Booodha, and Ghose 
B ooontiA, who attended me, were neither of them 
Brahmins, nor, as far as I can underftand, are there any 
Brahmins on the ifland*^ They were both as civil and 
Attentive to me as men could be, and after prefenting 
me with cocoa-nut and plantains, would not allow me 
to pay for them, or to give them a prefent, althdugh 
they had permitted me, without objedHon,, to make a 
pecuniary offering to their god. , 

TEMPLE AT OOGULBODDA, 

March 10th. — Vifited Oogulbodda Veehar, two cofs 
caft of GalHure. The temple is a tile-roof building, 

* There probably are, however, at Candia^ where there arft Hindu 
temples: the prefent kmg, who came from Tinevelly in the Qamatkk* 
being of the Hindu, reli^n ; whilft the bulk of his fubjefts are wor(hip« 
persofBoopH* ^ 
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an oblong fquat«, witbi veranda, fnp|>orted by ^Uar^ 
brick pillars, and covered with k^es of tfee coc$ta< 
nut tree. Siiaated on an miirenee and fufrouiid^ 
by Near it, op the eaft .fide, is a. tri^^ jpodi^f d 

called BnrumadoOi in form like a pigddnohpttAr 
and cqyered with' Cajmit, in which the precepts pf 
Bv»i>HfX>rrri^ to bis votaries at feftiVals and oth<^ 
times, of affembla^. No Daihtpe*, The- formec 
this place wt^ deilltiyed by the 
the pjre(ent erettcd by^t,oysisEa StonApTBdnpltA,H 
the )bld ;p?icll=-wbo now fuperintends it, ab%tt 
years ago. This Veehart belides two large i^brds 
y(ttito^s at the entrance, and variops paintings on the'r 
wall within the veranda, hiftoricai and mytKdlo^C^,'^ 
contains a coloflal image of Budoha,- eighteen "cti^ " 
bits in length, cotnpokd of earth and cement, 
fleeping pofture; or leather reclining on hi^ 
thrones his head refting oP a pillow, and fuppdned Iby- 
the right arm, whild the left is extended'oh jthj: jbigb;' 
of thej^me fide. ...Hehas the'^ame /ftW'^^ ear-n'ngsii~^dv 
curled hair, as all the d^r ' Jmages I have fesqn^;'a(t^, 
with inp uhpleafingalfpei^, is painted of an aanre brown 
complexion whim other 'jioagfs "in th'e'%ii^ temple 
are pf a dufk^.i,yelIow colour, l^i's.mantley wbich rw'ar.- 
ly CQV|rs hi dii](the right hreaft bnly excepted) is yel.. 

gen^'rd colour of the though on one 

of the.irhageS-,!n this temple it lis a dadk orange, ap- 
pro3C^jng'=;to tyd. Before tbis.hgurcb ihe'prihcipjsd''; 
ahsp; ai!>'l,}be^d^s flowers of feyeral fcinds^^erpji'erp- 
aps^h. alysve a’dozen frriail Brafs figures qfthcgpdi ' 
(ond ,pf.,v!iliich'i :l.c prieft. gavel met, at^my particular''-' 
dell r’e after bavi tig preleuted niy oflFeriogirthoughL'nQf / 
wiuhei&t; ah cyidCht fttuggle wUh'hisjfeelings, whi.cn. 

* • Th'e'X(4itaiQHah^ntal building befi-iiv mentioned, and Tc^Vw-fL-nted' ' 
i'iT the Plat«, No. I, atxomparlying Captain MACTc¥Nfr.v‘s-;paper. 
i^i&cwucy. at the.temDle Buddha here dfuriUcu is fingu.ar; a.s'k’^ 
appears a general app.-ndage to a Veehar. Vi n^her it has any connexibn. 
irith the pyramids of we yet want evidlnce to cetertnipe. 

+ The: fitting figure in the accompanying Plate, No. 2. 
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were overcome by the perfuafions of the other priefls 
prefent) a brafs inklfand, with fome images on it j and 
a covered Carandu; (or miniature Daghope;)^^ lead 
faid to be fuch; though from whifperings, and ex- 
planation given me that it was of brafs, and ther^^r^ 
not proper to be expofed, left it fliould leflen the ve- 
neration of the votaries, I fufpedl: it was not exaflly 
what it was pretended to-be. 

The abovc-defcribed coloflal image, lying in a north 
and fouth pofition, occupies the whole of the weft fide 
of the temple. At the north end is another image of 
Buddha, in a fitting pofture, nearly the fame as at 
Calanee^ but furrounded with more ornaments; having 
on each fide two tygers or leopards, with two alligators : 
and. Over the head, a fabulous animal called kimis, 
with three large teeth in front and two on each fide of 
the mouth. Thefe ornamental figures, 1 was inform- 
ed, have no connexion with the charafter or hiftory of 
Buddha; and fliould have been placed on the outfide 
of the temple, had there been room. Two figures on 
each fide of this image, with chowries in their hands, 
were ftated to be Vishnu, in attendance upon Bud- 
dha; but I have fome doubt of the accuracy of this 
information, as at the fouth end of the temple, where 
there is a third image of Buddh a in a ftanding pofture, 
there is likewifc an image, evidently of Vish-i^u, of 
black hue, and crowned with a high iiara, which bears 
no emblem of attendance or fervice; though the priefts, 
whiitt they acknowledged him to be a Dej/yo, decla- 
red him to be inferior to Buddha, and placed in his 
temple as one of bis attendant worlhippers. There 
are fevcral other images of Buddha in this temple, 
which, having no peculiar charafteriftic, do not call 
for diftina notice. 'It may be of ufe to obferve, how- 
ever, that on my pointing out the uniformity of the 
head-drefs, in re^pefl to the crifped hair; and afking 
whether it was meant to reprefent the hair of an Aby- 
finnian; the priefts, of whom four were prefent, an- 

fwered 
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fwered in'the negative, with apparent abhorrence; and . 
'the prieft who had before attended me, repeating his 
previous information of Buddha’s being the Ion of 
iSuDcm'^ANA rajah, and born in Mugguddeijh (Babar 
Vdd^, in explanation of the hair being Ihort and 
Aiip'ed, that Buddha bad on a certain qccalion cut 
his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance in 
confequence was meant to be reprefented on his ima-. 
ges. I recoiled nothing further of confequence ob- 
ferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, except 
that feveral lamps were burning, which are faid to be 
perpetually kept lighted (though of this 1 have fome 
reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was covered with 
ill-executed paintings of the lotos; whilft on the walls, 
befides a flower refembling the 'J^agifur (if not the 
fame,) the Keyora, of the fpecies which contains the 
greateft quantity of fragrant dull, appeared the chief 
votary of the vegetable tribe. 


After writing the foregoing, and converling through 
an interpreter with the four priefts on the difference 
between a Gonninajhy and Taranajhyf the manner of 
eleding thefe undergraduates and doctors; and the mode 
of abdication when a defire of marriage, infirmity, or 
other caufe requires it; the nature of Buddha’s doc- 
trines as to a future ftate, and the creation of the uni- 
verfe^n the former of which important fubjeSs he has 
fpoken with more certainty than on the latter); and 
laftly on the daily worfhip of Buddha and his feftivals; 
to fhew me the ufual ceremonials, although it was now 
neither mo/ning, noon, or evening, the three appointed 
times of daily devotion, they molt cheerfully offered to 
conduct me again to the temple, and after a few prepa- 
rations, to fatisfy my curiofity on this head; apologizing 
at the fame time they had not the means of doing fo, as 
I could be gratified at Candy, where numerous mu- 
fical inftruraents are ufed in the Poojah; and particu- 
larly on grand occafions, as the fekival of the birth 
and death of Buddha on the 15th Vy/bak; the KaticiC 

^wojab 
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foojah on the 15th Eel) the harveft feaft in the month 
Doorootdo; and other feftivals, of which they Rated the* 
entire number to be forty-eight, viz. on the 8th, 15th, 
23d, and 30th days of each lunar month, or rafi^r on 
the new' and fitli moon, and firft and lail quari^o^ 
each month,. , , , . , , 
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ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 

BY CAPTAIN PRAKCIS miFORD. 

appellation, at Icaft in its prefcnt Rate, is ntA 
Scanferit; andasitisnotofGrfo^origin,itisproba* 
'b]e>that the Greeks received it through thcit intercourfe 
with the Perjtans. In this fuppofition, the real name oC 
this famous mountain Ihouldbe Cn^orfSas f ^otCattot 
Cob, in Perjtan, fignifies a mountain. Now, if we tranf- 
late this appellation of Ooh^cas into Sanfcrit, we fliall 
have Cos pri; or according to the idiom of the fpo- 
ken dialeas, Cas-^btir or Cas-carf and, really, fuch^a 
the prefent name of the mountainous region, in whfchi 
Ptolemy afferts, that the properly fo railed. 

Was iituated. This country, which very much ^fem* 
bles the valleys of Ct^nuTt and is mentionb4Xn 
the ^yeen Akbery ; and was furveyed a few years ago by 
myv friend Mik 2 a»Mogul Bfo. It'muft not, how- 
cvet^be confounded with the famous coant^ of 0^ 
^boTf or Cajb-car to the eaftward of Saiufrcdn^; though 
the appellation and Us etymological derivation be Ae 
fame, > * 

♦ 

The true Sflnferit name of this mountain is Chojhp^ 
r/, or the mountain of the Cbajks^ a moft ancient and 
powerful tribe: who inhabited this immenfe range, 
from the eaftern limits of lndia\o the confines of Peru 
Jia } and moft probably as far as the Eumne and MedU. 
terraneon feas. They are often mentioned in the fa- 
cred books of the * 


Their 
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Their defcendants ftill inhabit the fame regions, and 
are called to this day C'hafas, and in fome places, C ha- 
fyas and Cojhis, They belonged to the clafs of warriors, 
or CJhettr'u: but now they are confidered as the'K-^eft 
of the four claflesj and were thus degraded, accord^g y 
to the inftitutes of ^ENu*, by their omiffion of the hol^' 
rites, and by feeing no Brdhnv^nSf, ('tipwever, the vakeel 
of the rajah of Cmanhy or Almora, who is a learned Pan- 
dit, informs me, that the greateft part of the zemindars 
of that country are Ohafas ; and that they are not con- 
fidered, or treated, as outcaRs. They are certainly a 
very ancient tribe ; for they are mentioned as fuch, in 
the inftitutes of Menu j and their great anceftor C’ha- 
SA or C’HAsyA is mentioned by Sanchoni AxitON, un 4 
der the name of Cassius. He isfuppofed to have liv- 
ed before the -flood, and to have given his name to the 
mountains he feized upon. The two countries of Cajh- 
ghar, thofe of Cajh-mir, Cq/hvar, and the famous peak 
of C'has-ghart are acknowledged in India to derive their 
names from the Cbafas. The couptry, called Ca/ia by 
Pt OLEMY, is ftill inhabited by C'bqfyas ; and Fliny 
informs usf that the inhabitants of the mountajnou.s re- 
gion, between the Induf and the Jumna, were called Ceji, 
a word obvioufly derived from C’hafa, or CUfai, as they 
are often denominated in the vulgar dialects, 

, The ^appellation of Caucafus, or Coh-cas, extended 
from InrUa to the fliores of the Mediterranean and Buxine 
fe^jS;,.moft probably, becaufe this exicnfive range was 
inlftibitedby C’hafas- Certain it is, that the mountains 
of Perjia were inhabited by a race of people called Cof- 
feei, CtfTaei and CiffH; there was mount Cajius on the bor- 
ders of Egypt, and another in Syria ; the Cafpian fea, 
and.the adj.icent mountains, were moft probably deno- 
:piBated from them. Jitpiter Cassius, like Jupiter 
Peninus in the Alps, was worfhipped in the moun- 
tains of Syria, and on the borders of Eg^t : in the 

• P. *94- + ^LiKY B. 6 , c. *0. Ctji iDontaoi, &c. 
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, Epirus we find, that the titles Of Caffius and, Ge^opam^ 
given to Jupiter, were fynonynioas, or nearly fo. In 
Sanferit the words C'hafapa, C'hafyapa and C hasyapati, 
. ligiiify'the lord and lovereign ruler of C'hasyas': 
\C’htifyap6ya or C'hasapiya^ in a derivative form, implies 
Hhe country of C’hafapa. 


The original country of the feems to have 

been the prefent country of Cefb-gar^ to the north.eaft 
of Cabul ; for tb C’hcfas, in the inttitu.tes of Menu, are 
men loned with the Daradas^ who are obvioufly the, 
Darda of Ptolemy, whofe country, now czWcdi Darad 
by the natives, and Dawurd by Perfan authors, is to 
the north-weft f Cajhmir ; and extends .towards the 
Indus : hence Ptolemy, with great propriety, aflerts, 
that the mountains to the north eaft of. Cabul are the 
real Caucafus. 


The country of Cajhcar is fituated in a beautiful vaU 
ley, watered by a large river, which, after palling dole 
to Chdgd Serayj Cooner and Noorgul*, joins the Lands... 
Sindh, o iiule Sindh, below yaldldbdd, in the fmall diC- 
trict of Cameh ( for there is no town of that name), and 
from this circumftance the little Sindh is often called 
the river Camh. 


capital city of Cajlocar is called Chatratd, or Cha~, 
traitr, and is the place of refidence of a petty Mahonic.- 
dan prince, who is in great meafure tributar,y to the 
emperor China; for the Chinefe are now iq poffeffion 
of BadacJ^jin as far as Bagldn to the north-weft of Arttk-. 
rub. The Badacjhandt, or diftricts compofing the pro- 
vince of Badacjhun :for Badaejhandt is the plural form) 
are feparated from Cajhcar to the I’outh-eaft by a high 
range of mountains, always covered with I’now ; and the 
road horn the new capital Badacjbdn, called Fai&zdb&dt 
and Faizlyu dbdd, near the fite’of the old one, is through 

* Ceoaer and Noargul are ealied Gux>t»orgul m the Ayeen Akbery. 

Zahawe. 
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2tebawe. Cajkar is alfo called Cajbtwart ^enomi- 

nation is generally diftortied into Ketwer^Ti^^ Cuttore by 
JPerfuen authors and travellers. The town and diftri£l of 
JTiS’teWj riicntioned in the Ufeof./fiiB/r*TiMti]R,isMifFer- 
ent front this, and lies about . fifteen miles to the north* 
weft of Cb^d-Setyii, on a pretty large river, which comes ' 
from Vdhi-gdlamht it is generally pronounced Catowr. 
PtiNY informs us* that mount Caacafus was alfo call- 
ed Graucafusi this appellation is obvioufly for 

Crdva, which in converfationi as well as in the fpoken 
dialers, is invariably pronounced GraUt fignifies a 
mountain, -and being a monofyllable (the final being 
furd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be 
prefixed thus, Grdm~C Bafa, or Crau Q'haJa, 

Is!D0Rustfays,thatCflac<j^,in theeafiern languages, 
fignifies white; and that a mountain, clofe to it, is call- 
ed Cafts by the Scythians, in whofe language it fignifies 
fnow and whitenefs. The Cajis of Isidorus is obvi-, 
oufly the Caftan ridge of Ptolemy ; where the genuine 
appellation appears ftript of its adjund. In the lan- 
guage of the Calmack Tartars^ Jd/u and C'hdfn fignify 
(mw; and in fome dialeds of the lame tongue, towards 
' Badacjhdn, (heyfay^i^ and Chujhd, Tujhd and Tuchdos 
T 'tea. Thefe words, in the opinion of ray learned friends 
here, are obvioufly derived from the Sanferit Tujhdra,. by 
dropping thefinal ra; this is often done in the vulga/ioia- 
IccU: in the fame manner we {tcy whale, leg, calf, <^c, for 
whalur,legr,^ndi which prevailed, it feems, in the 
ancient Gothic language. The words Chafu or C'hufa ar<! 
pronounced C'hafa or Cos; Cbufaox Cufa, by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries between Bahlac and the Indus; for 
they invariably fubftitute cb or c in the room of/&. Thus 
they fay Cjfei&r for which in fignifies a tomst 

&c. but the words C hafu or Cos never fignified white, 
or whitenefs, unlefs by implica;ion: and this is in fome 
meafure confirmed by Pliny, who feems to bint, 

* Pliny, B. 6. C. 20. f Isidor. Orig. B. 14.0.28. 

that 
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tliatthe Word Craue^ figntfied fnow'-white. Ptole* 
MV places fnount Cqfim, or in a country called 
A'eh&^t which was fituated between LSdSc and Tarc'~^ 
band," The word Ac lignifies white, and C&r& black, in 
the Turkijh language,which is ufed in the country about 
Samarcand, and both are obvioufly derived from the 
Sanfmt Acb'b and C^, The word Ac'hafa is corrupt- 
ed from Ach h-C'hefa, and in the vulgar dialect of that 
country the white becaufetbe inha- 

l^itants of that country are C'hafast and are remarkably 
fair; whiia the fouthern Chafas are of a darker com- 
plexion. According to the report of refpeSable mer- 
chants, who conftantly travel from Cajhndr, Nurpoor, 
See. to Tdrdhmdt ^be inhabitants of the countries fitu- 
ated between Ldddc and Tdrc'band, ufe the words A'c 
and C&r&, till within a few days of Tdrchandt where 
the dialect prevails. 

The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince 
the time of Sha'h-Je'ha'n, is at Ldddc ; hom which 
they proceed in a body to the place of their def- 
tination, travelling, the greateft part of the way, along 
the Indus: for this fiimous river has its fource in the 
mountains to the north-weft of Tdrc'hand, at the dif- 
tance ofaboutfour or five days journey. Then taking a 
fautherly direQion, it comes within two days of Ldddc, 
wlu'te fuddenly turning to the weft, it takes an iramenfe 
fweep towards Saighur, probably the Shekeroi the maps; 
and thence alters its courfe toward the confines of Indda. 

The 4$tnomination of C'hafa~pri ov C’hajh-gbar 
confined to a few fpotst and is never ufed in any Sanferit 
book, at lead that ever came to my knowledge. This im- 
menfe range is conftantly called in Sanferit Himdchel, or 
fnowy mountain; and Himdlaya, or the abode of fnow. 
From liiTna, the Greeks made Imatif ; Emdus feems to be 
derived from Himda, or fnowy ; Himdna, Haimdna and 
Haimdnas, which are appellations df the fam^ import, are 
alfo found in the Purdnas: from thefe is probably deriv. 

cd 
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ed Amanus, vrhich is the name of a famous mountain 
in the and is certainly part of the Himd-laya 

rnomitains; yhich, according to the Fmdnast extend 
from fea.to fea. The weftern part of this rangfe was 
called T'annw; and Strabo *. fays, that mount 
was called alfo Tauras. The etymology, of this lad ap- 
pellation is rather obl’cure; butfince in- 

fift that Toc'hdrejlan is corrupted from Tufbdra-Jihdn, 
by which appellation that country is diftinguilhed in 
the Purdnas ; and that ’Turdn is derived from Tufiardn^ 
its Sanferit name, the Jb being quiefeent; may we not 
equally fqppofe, that Taurus is derived from Tufidra 
or Tujhdras: for this laft form is ufedalfo, hut only in 
declenfions for the fake of derivation. Tvjhara hgni- 
fies fnow j Trtjhdra-Jlhdn or Tuc'hdras-Jlbdni the place 
or abode of fiiow, and TuJJjdrdn.m a derivative form, 
the country of fnow, 

Strabo and Arrian were certainly miftaken, when 
they fuppofedjthat thefollowers of Alexander, in or- 
der to flatter his vanity, had given out, that the moun- 
tains to the north and north-weft of Cabul, were the 
real Caucqfus. The information the Greeks received 
about it was true and accurate; they were undoubt- 
edly carelefs in their inquiries; but I can aver, that 
all the names of places in Alexander’s march, from 
Bdhlac or Bdlk to Multan, (where my friend 
Beg’s furvey ended), are either pure Sanferit, of an- 
alogous to the idiom of the dialers ufed in the coun- 
tries he conquered. The moft queftionable names, ac-* 
cording to the learned, are Nicaa and DadalaM^ye firft 
is a true and accurate tranflation of the Sarferit yayini- 
devt-Jihdn, or the place of the goddels of victory, who 
is worfhipped under that name at Cabul to this day. 
Numerous are the legends in the Purdnas, relating to 
this place ; which is called and in the fpoken 
dialefts A'Jbdnd. There are two places of that name j 

* Strabo, B. xI. p. 5 19. 
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one called the lawer'j . and the other Urdk'-'^'Jhand, or 
A'Jbdnd the upper : from this laft the Greeks, made Or- 
ihofpana. •• • ,. 

As to Dadaldt it iS no uncommon appellation in India, 
feveral places are called Daidayel, Dudhgwla or Dudhaw- 
li, and DundJsydii: the town of Dadala, with the adjacent 
mountains, are called to this day Dmdbydli ; but more 
commonly Tauk-dundh or Dundh the cold, being fitu- 
ated on a high mountain. 

An extenfive branch of the Caucafus was called by the 
Greeks Parapamsfus it is a part of the mountainous re- 
gion called Devanica in the Purdnas. I .believe, there 
is no general name at prefent for the whole range; but 
that part, which lies between Cabul, Bdmtyan, and An- 
derdb, is called Hindu-cajh and Hindu k^h ; which laft 
denomination has been, diftoried by Perjian authors, 
and travellers into Hindu-Cob; at icaft in the opinion 
of the natives. Whether the appellation of Hindu-CaJh 
has any affinity with the C'hafas, I cannot determine : 
but the inhabitants fay, that this name was given to 
them, from a certain giant, who ufed to lie there in 
wait, to catch ( cajls), or to kill (kefl)), all the Hindus, 
who pafl'ed that way. We find it called alfo Sheybar- 
or Sbeybar~Tau, or the mountains of Sbeybar ot 
Shi,\ar, under which appellation Promethkus is gene- 
rally known in the facred books of the Hmdus. Be 
this as it may, the Greeks called it alfo Parapanijus, in 
the fame manner, I fuppofe, that they called the river 
Pami/usl(iti the PeloponefusJ Panifus. 

The name of this famous mountain is varioufly writ- 
ten in different authors and manuferipts — 

Parapanijus, 
Paropunlfus, 
•Perpaniftis, 

f 

. Pare 


Parapamifus , 
Par^cmiijus, 
Parpamjus, 
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Fa^FamJWt ParoFani/la^ 

Farpamtu^ Fi^rpaneus. 

Farapamfm or Farapameui appears to be a compound ; 
the firft par<, I conceived at firft, to be the word Fdhart 
which* in the ipoken diale<fl8 at huFa^ fignihes a moun- 
tain. In this foppofition* the whole compound, ftript 
of its Grtek termination, would fignify the inountlins 
of or Band, commonly called Bdmiyan, a famous 
city fituated in the centre of this hilly country. Un- 
fortunately the word Fabar, which is not of Sar^crit 
origin, is a diflyliable ; and moreover the fecond fylla- 
ble being long, and marked with a ftrong accent, it; 
cannot of courfe be prefixed. Befides, the word Pa- 
bar is never jifed in that country; but they fay Ghar 
above DSra-IJhudl; and Rob below it, amongft the Ba- 
locbes. Rob is a Tartarian word, and indeed the Balo- 
ches feem to be the remains of fome colony of Tartarian 
origin ; it was originally the fame with Oros in Greek. 

The -vrordiPahdrh fometimes prefixed: but then it is 
in another fenfe; as for inftance, Fabdr-pur (literally 
Hill'burgbJ fignifies a town fituated on, or near, a 
mountain. 

The word Farapamifus, or Fara Famifus, is obvioufly 
derived from the Sanfcrit Para-Vdm, or the pure af d 
excellent city of Vdmi, commonly called Bdniyan^' It 
is called in San/crit Vdmf-nagari, Vdnd-grdm, and in a de- 
rivative form Vdmiyan, or the moft beautiful and excel- 
lent city. It is a place of great antiquity ; and was 
confidered at a very early period, as the meii^ppolis of 
the feft of Buddha; hence it was called emphatically 
Buddha-Bdndyan ; but the Muftdmans have raalicioufly 
diftorted this venerable title, into BduBdmtyan or Bd- 
ndan of the evil fpirit/ or of the idols, Fara, which 
fignifies purf and holy, is alfo one of the thoufand names 
of V ishn u. Fara or Paras is obvioufly the fame with 
the Latin purus; foV the letter a here founds exadlly 
like u in murmur in Englijh. Para or Paras is for the 
3 . mafculinc. 
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mafculine, Pgra for the feminine, and Param for the 
neuter gendera, 

Bdn^ymi is reprefented in the books of the BauS- 
• dbi/lst as the fource of holinefs and purity. It is alfo 
called Sbarm^Bdmiyan or Sham- Bandy art for in Saar 
ferity Sharma and Shama are fynonyipous. This is alfo 
one of the thoufand names of Vishnu, and of the fa- 
mous patriarch Shem; by whom, according to the 
Bauddhi/is, Bdndyan was built. They fay, that he was 
an incarnation of Jina or Vishnu, Mid the Brdbmear 
in general are of that opinion. 

This famous city, the Theks of the eaftj being hard- 
ly known in Europe, I beg leave to lay before the So- 
ciety a Ihort defcription of it, with an abftrafi of ita 
hiftory. 

It is fituated on the road between Bdhlae and Cabul, 
and they reckon eight manzils or days' journey from 
Crdrul to Bmiyan-. From Cednd to Carabaug, there are 
four manzils N. N. W : from Carabaug to the pafs of 
Sheybar, iyiomanzils, inclining a little more to the weft; 
hence to the fort of Zohauk one manzil, coiirfe north- 
weft from Zohauk to Bdmtyan one manzil. Like Tlxhes^ 
in Egypt, it is entirely cut out of an infulated mountain: 
theivalley round it is called, in the language of the 
couhlry, the Tdguvi of Bdmiyan. In this mountai nous- 
country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, the 
word Tdgdvi is become fynonymous with Purganah or 
diftridl. ./ To the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the dif- 
tance of' about two miles are the ruins of an ancient 
city, called Gbulghuleb, which, according to tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by the Muftdmans. 
There are the ruins of feveral, buildings of mafonry 
round a fmall cooical hill, on the fummit of which 
are the remains of the palace of its ancient kings. A 
rivulet, rifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the 
ruins of Gbjdghulek and the Tdgdvi of Bdmiyan, and falls 
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into a ftnall lake, from i»hich iffue four riVers, the 
Hirtnettd, iht'%mdhi-Bindh, the rivers of BahlaCf and of 
Conduz,' 

The city of Sdmtyan confifts of a vail number of , 
apartments, and recelTeSjCut out of the rock ; fome of 
which, on account of their extraordinary dimenfions, 
are fuppofed to have been temples. . They are called 
Samach'h*^ in the language of the country, and Samaj 
in Perjtaa, There are no pillars to be feen in any of 
them, according’ to the information I have received 
from travellers, who had vifited them. Some of them 
are adorned with niches and carved work ; and there 
are to be feen the remains of fome figures in relievo, 
which were deftroyed or miferably disfigured by Muftd- 
■mans. Some remains of paintings on the wails are ftill 
to be feen in fortie of them : but the fmoke, from the 
fires made there by the inhabitants, has almoft oblite- 
rated them. It is faid in the Ayeen-Akbery, that there 
are about 12,0000/ thefe receli’es, in the Tumdn or 7 a* 
gdvi of Bdrtdyan; this is alfo confirmed, from general 
report, by travellers. The country of the Afghans, as 
far as Bahlac and Badacjhdn, abounds with Samach'hes or 
Samajes : fome of them are very rude, whillt others are 
highly finilhed and ornamented. The molt perfedt are 
at a place called Mohi, on the road between Bdmiyan 
and B- hlac: as they are fituated amongft precipfees, 
the Mufidmans have never thought of living in 'them, 
and the paintings, with which they are adorned, look 
quite frelh. 

' V 

But what never fails to attraQ; the notfce of tra- 
vellers, are two coioflal llatues, which are feen 
at a great diftance. They are ereft, and adhere 
to the mountain, frpra which they were cut out. 
They are in a fort of niches, the depth of which, 
is equal to the thicknefs of the llatues. It is faid, 

* I'his word is fjpelt Samiheh'b by the natives. 


that 
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In the Ayeen~Akbery, that the .Iargeft is eighty ells high, 
and the other ortly fiftjr. Tbefe dimerifions are great- 
ly exaggerated, according to the Opinion of all the tra- 
vellers 1 have feen, and the difproportion is not fo great 
between the two. According tO the author of the 
Pharangh-ychan^nn cited by 'Tci* Htde* they are 
faid to be only fifty cubits high ; which appears to be 
the true ditnenfions. At fome dtftance from thefe two 
ftatueS, is another of a fmaller fize, being about fifteen 
cubits high. Natives and Perjian authors, who have 
mentioned them, agree neither about their fex nor their 
names.. The few Hindus^ who live in thefe countries, 
fay, that they reprefent Bhi'm and his conlbrt: the fol- 
lowers of Buddha, that they are the ftatues of Sha'- 
ha'xma', and his difciple Sa'lsa'la'. The Mttftdmans 
infill, that they are the ftatues of Key-Umursh and his 
confort, that is to fay, Adam and Eve; and that the 
third is intended for Seish or Seth their fon; whofe 
tomb, or at leaft the place where it flood formerly, is 
(hewn near Bdhlac. This is in fome meafure confirm- 
ed by the author of the Pharangh-Jehanghiri, who fays, 
that thefe ftatues exifted in the time of Noah ; though 
he gives them different names, and fuppofes the third 
to reprefent an old woman, called Nesr, more generally 
repref'ented with the countenance of a vulture. Thefe 
ilafut’s are fo much defaced, through the injury of all- 
devouring time, and the intolerant zeal of the Mvfid^ 
mans, that 1 believe it is difficult to afeertain their lex. 
T ravellers do, however, agree that one of them at leaft 
ii a beardkfs youth •, fome more particularly infill that 
the fwelling of the breads is remarkably obvious, and 
that both look towards the eaft, fo that, when the fun 
riles, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in the even.* 
ing. Their drefs, as deferibedto ipe, is much the fame 
with that of the two figures, half buried at 
near IJiacar in Perjta; with this difference, that the female 
figure has no head-drefs ; but the male has fuch a tiard 
as is worn by the fuppofed female figure at Rnjhm. 

* P; iat. 

VoL. VI. H h thefe 
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Thcfe ftatues wcr,e vjjlifed, at leaft ten. or twelve dif- 
ferent times, by a famous traveller, called! M^'yan- 
Asod-Shah, who is a man highly refpefled, both on 
account of his dcfccnt from Mohammed, and his per- 
fpnal chairafter. He. is w.ejl informed, in affluent cir-’ 
Ouraftances, through the piety of.tbe faithful, and keeps 
company with the princes of the country and perfons of 
the firft rank. He informed me lately, that tliefe two 
ftatues are in two different niches, ^nd about forty-paces 
diftant from each other. That the drapery is covered 
with embroidery and figured work; which formerly was 
painted of different colours ; traces of which are ftill 
vifible. That onefeenisto have been painted of a red 
colour : arid the other, either retains the original colour 
of the (tone, or was painted grey. That one certainly 
reprefents a female, from the beauty and fmoothnefs of 
her features, and the fwelling of her breafts : the head 
being fo much elevated is fecurc from infult below, and 
is alio protected froth the weather by the projeSion 
above. The llatue of their fuppofed fon is nearly half 
a mile diftant, and about twenty feet high. One of the 
legs of the male figure is much broken : for the Mz^- 
ulmam never march that way with cannon without fir- 
ing two or three (hots at them : but from their want of 
(kill, they feldom do much mifehief. Aurangzebe, 
it is faid, in his expedition to Bdhlac, in the year«a<j46, 
palled that way and ordered as ufual a few (hotfs to be 
fired ; one of tliem took place, and almott broke its leg, 
•which bled copioufly. This, and.fome frightful dreams, 
made him defift, and the clotted blood it is faid adheres 
to the wound, to this day. The miracle is^qually be- 
lieved by the Hindus, and Mufidmans : the former attri- 
bute it to the fuperior power of the deity ; and the lat- 
ter to witchcraft. According to Dr. Hyde, one of thcfe 
ftatues is called Surjkh-£ut, or the rcd».idol ; the other 
Khink-But, or the grey idxil. As to their being hollow, 
I believe, it is an fdle tale : at leaft the travellers, I have 
conlulted, knew nothing of it. Between the legs of the 
male figure, is a door leading into a raoft fpacious tern- 
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pie, the dimebfiofis -af y?hicfe» jtHey could notdefcribe 
otherwife, than by laying, that it coyld eafily hold the 
camp equipage and baggage orZEMANosHAii, and of 
his whole army. It is: remarkable only for its extraor- 
dinary dimeniions : it is dark and gloomy 5 and there are 
a few niches, with the remains of fome figures in alh-re- 
Hew. At the entrance are ftationed a few wretched 
Bariy^^ who fell provifion to travellers. The greateft 
partCfthe Samajes in Tdgdvi Bdmfydn are Hill inhabit- 
ed by Mtifulmans^ who live prdroifcuoufly with their cat- 
tle. I have been informed, that there are no other fta- 
lues, than thefe three j but^ from the numerous frag- 
ments, which are feen through the there mull 

have been feveral hundreds of them. They Ihew to 
this day the Saniach'h^ in which the famous Vya'sa 
compofed the VSdas ; and others, where divers holy men 
gave themfelvcs up to meditation, and the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being. 

Berjtan authors are conflantly confounding Bdmtyan 
and Bdiilac together; the firft they call Bdlkh-Bdndyan, 
and the fecond Bdlkb-Bokhdrd when they fpcakof the 
metropolis of the fire worfliippers, it is to be under flood 
of Bdmtyan alone, according- to the followers of Bud- 
nitA^ and the author of the Bmdha-dharmachdryd Sind- 
hu. According to Perjian authors, Bdmiyan mutt have 
exifted before the flood; but the followers of Buddha 
infift, that it was built by a moft religious n)an called 
Shama, who appears from particular circumflances to 
be the fade with the famous patriarch Shem; and that 
his poftenty lived there for feveral generations. Hence 
Bdlkh-Bdmtyan is faid to have been originally the place 
of abode of Abk-aham*, who, according to Icripture, 
and the IBndu faered books, removed with bis father tp 
diftant countries to the weftward. 

* Th’, Hyd£,p^ *9 ani4g4. 

Hha' 
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According to Diodorus the Sicilian^ Bdtntyan exift- 
ed before Kinus: for this hiftorian, like the Perjian 
authors we have mentioned, has miftaken Bdhlac for Bd- 
ndyan ; which he defcribes as fituated among deep hills : 
whilft Bdhlac is fituated in a low, flat country, and at a 
great dUtanG5:.fr€!rB4he.iooumains. 

The natives look upon and the adjacent 

countries, as the place of abode of the progeniti^s of 
mankind, both before and after the flood. By Bdmyan 
and the adjacent countries, they underftand all the coun- 
try from Sijl&n to Saimrcatidi reaching towards the eaft 
as far as ihefianges. This tradition is of great antiqui- 
ty, for it is countenanced equally by Perfian authors, 
and the facred books of the Hin^. The firll heroes 
of Perftan hiftory lived, and performed there, innumer- 
able achievements. Their facred hiftory places alfo, 
in that country, their holy inftrutlcrs, and the firll tem- 
ples that were ever erefted. In the prefatory difeourfes, 
prefixed to \\\e Purdtids, and which appear to have been 
added by a' more modern hand, a general defeription 
of the whole world is inferted, which one would natu- 
rally fuppofe to be extracted from that Ptirdna, to which 
it is annexed : but the reverfe is actually the cafe : for 
it has no affinity whatever with fuch geographical /lo- 
tions as are to be fotind, occafionally, in that Purdna. 
In thefe prefaces, if we may call them fo ; it is faid, that 
SwAYAMBnuvA Or Adam Hvcd in xhedwipo^ Pusca- 
jRA, at the furtheft extremities of the weft. There fe- 
ver! fons were born unto him, who divided tl^j world or 
/(ven ijiands among themfelves. ' 

This notion feems alfo to be admitted in the Treloci-- 
derpanUt by the Bauddhijis^ who give the name of Jambu 
to PuscARA ; for by Jambu is underltood the continent. 
Plutarch alfo fays that the inhabitants oiEgy^, which 
is, probably the.dw/jfr of Puagara, confidered their own 
country as the continent. Be this as it may, I have 

never 
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never found in the Purdnas ,^.ny. paflage, except, one, 
that coulcl in the leafk countenance fuel) an idea. The 
paflage alluded to, I difeovered fotne days ago, ii) ft le- 
gend in which it is faid, that the father of Satyavrata 
or Noah, was born on the banks of the,river Chan-- 
dra-bMgavey the dvdp of Chandra, which is one of thp 
facred ifles in the weft. There is cfei:tainly a river of that 
name in Chandra-dwipi even more famous , in the Pu'^ 
rdnas, ^an another of that nftme in the Panjdh, and 
whieft^^ow called the Chin&b. It is highly probable, 
that fthe words Chandra-<hvip an interpolation by 
fome of the ignorant compilers of the Pur&ndSt who 
have arranged this heterogeneous mafs without method, 
and ftill lefs judgment ; for in this fame legend from' the 
Scanda purdtia, Satyavrata or Noah, kftiidto have 
left the banks of the Chandm-bhdgat at the head, of a 
numerous army, in order to invade the country of Dra~ 
vira, or the peninfula of Indial which be conquered and 
annexed to his dominions. 

Bhalac or Bdndyan are both (ituated in the country of 
Vdhlica or Vdhlaea; and as B&mtyan was once the capital, 
it is poflible, it might have befcn called alfoFa/i/w ©r Bhd-^ 
lac. The origin of this appellation is rather obfeure : 
it is however the general opinion, that it is derived frorn 
the plant, which produces AJfa-fcetida^ called in Sanferit 
VdkUca, and is the Silphium of the hiftorians of Alex- 
ander. It grows there in great abundance, and is rec- 
koned fuperior to that of other countries. Others in- 
lift, that this plant was thus denominated from its grow- 
ing in the country of Ydlicat which, they fay, was thus 
called froip ft certain fage of that name, who lived there : 
this is countenanced by Cedrenps, who fays that Pe- 
LEG, whom he calls Pit alec, dwelled in the country of 
Badlmt which feems to be derived from the Sanferit Vdb- 
lidler or Balc~t^, which fignifics the country about Ydh- 
lica, or Balk. . Thus the country of the called 

Bahiflany is generftUy called by natives Balut-tcr. Deri- 
vatives of this fort, though not pure Sanferit^ are how- 
ever 
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e!yer very common all over ? thus they, .fay ytin~ 
gul-tcty, or country ^bout ij?p6ds and forefts. Shi’oaieteti 
Brabtnaider'yVtJhnauteri &c. imply apiece of ground, or 
a diltritl bel-onging to Shiva, <fec. or fet apart for his 
wqrfliip, .-In SanfcrH., the compound Vdbliat-tiram or 
VdbliC‘tir, .tyouldlfigriifiy-'the . country' on' the banks of 
the rii^er Vdhlka. Bdmyiati, as well as Cdiul and Bafikh^ 
iwerc at an early period in the hands of the M^almanr- 
, There were even kings of Bdrfifyan : but this^dynatty 
lafted but a.few years and ended in 1215. Ttrt'^kings 
Nand governors' relfded at Ghutghukb, caWtd at thattimCj 
the fort or palace of Bdmiydn, It was deftroyed by 
Genghiz-Khan, in the year 1221 ; and becaufe the 
inhabitants had prefumed to refill himj he ordered thenj 
to be butchered,' without dillinQion, either of age or 
fex : in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even 
trees. He ordered it to be called in his own language 
Mail balig, or the city of grief and forrow; but the in- 
habitants of that country, called it in' their own dialefl 
Ghidghtdeh, which word, ufed alfo in Ferftm, fignifies 
tJje cries of woe. To have rebuilt - it, would have been 
ominous : for this reafon, they erefled a fort on a hilt 
to the north of .fiaWyaw, which is called to this day, the 
imperial fort. This fort alfo was deftroyed by Zjngis 
the UJbeck, iri the year 16285 and has not been rebuilt 
lince. 

According to the Purdnas, Swayambhuva, or Anr- 
MA, Satyavrata or Noam, lived in the north-w'eft 
parts of India about Cajhmir. There Brahma' afi'umed 
a mortal, Ihapc according to the Matfya-Purdna ; and 
one half of his body fpringing out, without^his expe- 
riencing any diminution whatfoever, he framed out of 
it Satarupa'. She was fo beautiful, that he fell in love 
with her. As he cpnlidered her as his daughter, being 
fprung from his body, he was alhamed. Ihiring this eon- 
nick between Ihamd and love, he remained mtotionlefs, 
with his eyes fixed on her. Satarupa perceiving his 

fituatiefn. 
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fitiiation^and in bi-d^r-ta avoid his looks ftepped afide; 
Brahma' unable to inov^j>' but ftHl cLfefirous, to fee her, 
a face fprang out upon him, toward her. Thus Ihe fliift-* 
ed her place four times round him, according to the 
four (iorners of the world j arid fouf faces grew up to 
his head. Slaving recovered bis iritellefls, the other 
half of his body Iprang from him and became Sway- 
ambhu'^a or Adima. Swayambhuva literally, Swav- 
AMBHtjJnike fignifies, that Brahma' or Swayambuu 
appei'Sed in an afl'umed form, called from that circum- 
llance SwyambhUva. The poffeffions of Cardames'-.- 
WARA were in the hills along the banks of the Ganges^ 
to the eaftward of the reft of mankind. ' ttis fon Capj- 
tA, a rhott religious man, performed- for a lohg time re- 
ligious auftefities near Hardwar, where they Ihew to 
this day the place where be lived, under the name of 
Capila-Jihan : hence the pals of Hardwiir is fometiines 
called the paffes of Capila or Kupeleh. 

Cardam e's'wara is the deftruftive power united to a 
form of clay: Iswar a attempted to kill his brother 
Brahma', who bwng immortal, was only maimed : but 
Is'wara finding him afterwards in a mortal fhape in the 
charafter of Dacsha, killed him, as he was performing 
a facrifice. Cardame'swara is then obvioufly the 
Cain of feripture, and of courfc Capail i^ his fon 
Effc'CH, and Cap'tla-Jlhdn is probably the city Enochia 
thus called after him. The Mufulmans feem to have 
borrowed from the Hindus the appellation of Capil.'V 
or Ca'bil, which they give to Cain, who is fometimes 
called CAPiLE'swARA'in the Purdnas ; being an incar- 
nation o^^AHA'-DEVA ; Enoch was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and is always called Capi la-muni. CapilV- 
swARA was a Muni alfo; hence he is fometimes called, 
though improperly, Capila-muni ; which inaccuracy 
has occafioned fome confufion ift the Purdnas. Capi- 
la-muni, is reprefented as a moft religious penitent, 
though foraewhat cholerick, and Henoch or C'ha- 

a NOCH, 
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Noca, fot fuch is Bis mmein JIfh'SZ(>, itnpljes that he 
■jwas confecraW' p ^jGfbiijj'an!^ for devoted to his 
fervice. , ' 

CA?tt-A' or Gap it.A-waai,,that.is to fay* j^APitA the 
filent.edntemplatof, is gepcraHy found itiaking tapafya, 
at the. mouths of invars* * Though foqnd at feverai 
places at the fame titpc, he is but'pne.. Near Uard-waK 
is Capflfhjih&t^ whcfe he ipade his 6rft appcata'^ie* His 
father and mptfier were exceedingly happy csw^^n he 
yras horn : as they conpeived him tp be a gift, and alfo 
an incarnation of VisqNu, the prefcrving power; and 
they hoped, that he would prpferve and comfort them. 
There at (^ap/./a-^Adn, h^ wps confu.jted by his mpther 
the devout. D evahuti, daughter pf S^vay.ambhuva, 
about, the fureft apd method to obtain Mocjh^ or re- 
union to the Supreme Being. The exhortations of 
CapiLa, and his wife admonitions, arp related in the 
Bba^avat^nA 6\)[\tx PttrSnas. Devahuti withdrew af- 
terwards to the foreiis on the hanks of the Bindu-Saro- 
vara lake, from, which ilfues the Ganges; and is impro- 
perly called Sai'evarfl. There ftie, performed ta- 
pafyas iox a long time, and w^s. ultipiately reunited to 
the Supreme Being, never t4 ^ bpr.n again. 

, In that country, on the banks pf the Chinab, in the 
hills, was performed that famous facrifice, which ocea- 
lioned the death of Abel, according tp the Scanda-puy 
rdna: an account of which, from the Hindu facred 
books, 1( beg leave to lay before the Society, as, molt 
probably, 1 (hall not have an opportunity to refumc 
this fubjeft hereafter. ^ 

There had fubfifted, for a long time, fome animofity 
between Brahma and Maiia'-de'va in their mortal 
ihapes; and the latter on account of his bad condii6t, 
which is fully deferibed in the PurAnas, had, it appears, 
given much uneahnefs to Swayambhova and S.-vta- 
rupa'. For he was libidinous, going about ftark naked, 
■ “ with' 
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•with a large club m^bis hap^* this iptij may, Ma-» 
HA'rOf.'vA, who was the,ei4efti, faw hkcc|aim as fuch, 
totally. (Jifregardedi -ariti B rahma' 'fet iip in his’ room : 
this, intru^m, the Iattpr%anted to fHpportj hUt made 
uie of ftl^'ues as provOlted Maha^de'^va to ^ftich 
a point, that he cut off; ono qf his b^ad$ Jn Hs di,^ipe 
form. In, his' hppian/lha'po we. 'bnd Ijkewife Dac- 
sHA?ltoaffing, thftt he ruleid dYef mankihd. , One day 
in thdlaffcmbly of the'Godsi BACSitA edmihg in, , they 
all^^?^ to pay their fefpeQs to him: but MA:HA'-p:iE'r 
VA kept his feat, and lOoked gloomy. , DACSHiTefeht- 
ed the affront, and after having reviled 'M aha'-oe'v a, 
in his humaii Ihape, curfed him;.wilhing he might re-r 
main always a vagabond, on the face of .the earth, and 
ordered he.ffiopld be carefully avoided^ and deprived 
of his fhare of the facrifices 'and, offerings. Maha'-; 
de'va irritatedi in his turn curfed Dacsh a, and wilhed 
he might diej a dreadful conflift took place between 
them, the three worlds trembled,' and the Gqds .were 
alarmed. Br a h ma', V ish n u, and the whole affembly 
interfered and feparated the combatants, who returned 
to their refpeiftive, homes. . They even effeffed.a recon- 
ciliation, in co.rrfcqm,j ^e of which Dacsh a gave one of 
his daughters, called S|P^''in marriage to Maha'-oe'va, 
Sjfef' was an incarnation of Devi': for Sri'-de'vi' the 
wife of Dacsha, and daughter of Adima and Iva, en- 
^re^ted the Goddefs, to give her, one daughter exa611y 
like herfelf; her requeft was granted, and Devi' was 
incarnated in her womb.. She was bleffed alfo with ati, 
hundred daughters more. One day, as Dacsha was 
litting with his wife, they both lamented that they had 
no rnajjb offspring. I command over the world, feys 
DACs/fA, great is my power and my wealth: but I have 
no fon. They agreed to make a folemn facrifice, in 
order to obtain one; on this occalion Dacsha conven- 
ed gods and men ; but he couW not be perfuaded to in- 
vite Maha'-de'va: who took little notice of this negi. 
Ie61; for he is.reprefented in all his Avatdrat^ as perfeS- 
l,y indifferent either to praife or abufe. But his wife 
3 was 



vjas.enragedytttd lri^Sd dhhef gbftig. ' MAHA',pfiE'vA 
did’Wh^t he cdhld to difluadtS btr^froit) it, but in vain. 
She wail treated with fuc.h contmpt by bcr father, that, 
in a- rage, flie , flung herfelf into the faered fire, and 
tbeteby.fpotled the fatrifice. Maha'-de'va hearing 
of this, blamed her for her rafli conduQ*, in thus fpoil- 
ing the religious performance, and curfed her. In con- 
fequence of this curfe, and for her improper behayijiiH* 
fbe was doomed to be born again* and to tranfi^igratc 
for a thoufand years into an inferior being. TlfcKv^e 
became z’ Pied: but Maha'-Pk'va to pleafe her, af- 
fumed the fliape of a Pica or Pieas under the title of 
Pice'swara or PiUe'sa-Maha'-pe'va. He is more 
generally known by the name ofCociLE's'wARA-MA- 
BA'-ob'vA: C*o«/a (^Cwrw/wjfJ being another name for 
the bird Pica or Picas*. 

Maua'-de'va afterwards went up to Brahma', in 
the charaSer of Dacshaj and after a great deal of 
abufe, began to beat him; the confufi on became gene- 
ral in the whole afiembly, who all took the part of D ac* 
sha: but Siva fliriking the ground with the locks of 
bis yafa^ produced two herbi^i^nd ^ whole arm.y of 
demons came to his afliftanllpthe battle ragecL^apd 
during this general conflift Maha'-de'va cut off BA- 
sha’s head : feveral of the Gods were wounded, parti- 
cularly the Sun and Moonj Heaven, Hell, and the 
Earth trembled. 

The Gods at laft humbled thCmfelvcs before Maha'- 
®e'va, who was appeafed; and order was reteftablifhed 
through the whole alfembly. The Gods r^uefted 
MAflA-fiE'vA toreftore Dacsha to life, which he pro- 
mifed to do ; but the head could not be found, for dur- 

* fiat in SaitferU b the namd of the Cucioo: but it was once taken 
ki a fflore extenfive fenfe; for we read in glofiaries, that Pica is the name 
of fuch^birdaas pick thdr food out of.holes. In this fenfe the bird Picas 
b certainly a Pica. The root of the word Picas is loft in Lath, but it is 
preferred in Gotiictiad inoft of its dialedis. 

ing 
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ing the, fray, it fei'l^nto the fire, way jharnt. They 

brbught a he-goat, whofg head thby cu't off, a.nd placed 
upon tfie lifejefs corpfe of Dacsha, who inl^antly re- 
vived; but' he remained weak and without power till he ’ 
was born again a fon of Noau." , , 

Maha^-de'va then took up the body of his beloved 
|jj|l|l|l'Qni his fiipulders, and went feven times round the 
vorT^bewailinghis misfortune. Here I lhall remark 
ha^fiiiHhen any accident happens to the Gods, they ge. 
lerally fet off at full fpeedj going feyen times round the 
world, howling all the way moft woefully. 

The gods, whom contained in her Womb, burft 
out, her limbs were. fcattered all over the world; and ' 
the places, where they fell, are become facred. Herj 
breads fell near yal^rider m thePanjab; the yiwz/ intb . 
A'fam^ and the into where they are moll ! 

devoutly worfliipped to this day. The latter is a fmall 
cleft in a rock, with an intermitting fpring: it is called 
G-uhya-Jihdti. ■."'m. ' :-■■■: 

Puja, with offerings, are direfled to be made to Pi- 
CF'sA, whenever thero^^ppciis to be in the year two 
mbnths of ^AJha'd'ha, the fecond of which, is embolif- 
mic. The firil 'AJhald'h^t ts reckoned impure, and 
The» religious rites are to begin on the day of the full 
moon, if poffible; if not on the third or feventh day. 
For this purpofe an image of the Picas is to be made; 
the body of gold, the wings of precious ftones, the beak 
of red coral, and the eyes alfo of a precious done of a 
red cohlur, called manica. Women particularly ought 
to be cautious not to omit this religious performance, 
on any account whatever; fhoutd any woman fail in 
this, die will be born a Vyali (a fnakc) in the forefts. 
Whatever woman performs if duly, will have many 

* Podex. 

children 
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cbUdren, and ber bu|band fhall not. die before her: for 
Pa'rvati is. highly, delighted witb, prayers, apfl offer- 
ings in that inteiralary month, Prcjs'sA MAHA'-nii^vA 
is prcdiably the Juy ITER Picus of the ItOtiam: foine 
pretend^ tbait this metamorphofis happened in > Syria^ 
others, ip Italy: hxit (hc liindtcs infift.that it , happened 
ip the mountains to the nqttb of rhe jpdnjab. Though 
Pipys.be f^id tp have appeared in the time.pf 
yet as, aqcordipg to the Purdms, the fame conCaWrai- 
tion <bf events reappears in every ]^amvantarai' t|gyfame 
jfory piuft have happened of epurfe in the time of*%A- 
TYAyBATA, or Noah. ■ , ■ ' "• 

Jn the Purdnati the -Gfrp|^eri‘jeprefented-as remain- 
^ipg concealed for a long titae* me hills j at the pray- 
ers of a certain holy man it entered the plains of Hin- 
dujian till it reapHed then gradually advanc- 

ing, it found at laft its way into Bengal, As the whole 
country from Bardwar to the fca wa.s annually over- 
flowed ip fpeh manner as to render the greateft part of 
it unfit for cultivation, i^agirat’ba rellrained the in- 
undation between certain, limits. The Ghinefe relate the 
fame flory of Fopt. -who Purveyed thecoiirfepf tht yel- 
low rive^ to. its faurce, and by , proper ipbanHments, 
reftrained its deftruSive overflo*wings. Capua, al- 
ways fond of the fep fliore, followed the Ganges : we 
find him afterwards' meditating pear a place called 
Mooragaicha 'm Major Rennelp’s Atla.s, to the fouth 
of Calcutta^ not far from Pidt^^ and at that linie clofc to 
the fea. Here he was infulted by the children of Sa'- 
GARA, whoni he reduced to afhes by a finglp look; this 
place is called the old Sdgar, and is probably the place 
called Oceanis by Diodorus the Siciliati, for and 

Oceanis are fynonymous words,. There, the Ganges fee- 
ing Samudr or Oceanus was frightened, and fled back 
through a thoufand chantKls : thus the Paurdnics account 
for the retrograde motion of the waters of theGa/igifj 
twice a day. 
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Capila is now performing Tapafya at $d^r ifland, 
where his Jihdn or placet is about five miles from the 
lea; the Delta of the Ganges having thus far encroach- 
ed upon the fea, finee the ereQion of this lall Jlhan. 
Cardame'swara is thus called, when confidcred as a 
divine emanation from Is\vara> but he feems to be 
PAT! A.^jrata, when confidered as ajmortal. For \^n- 
ever tl'jB deity condefeends to be b#rn of woman jPibe 
perUih IS one, but there arc two natures. To this dif- 
tinftion we muft carefully attend, in order to reconcile 
many feeming contradiftions in the Purdnasf and more 
particularly fo, with refpefl; to Vaivaswata and Sa- 
TYAVRATA ; who are acknowledged to be but one per- 
fon: the divine nature is an emanation oT Vishnu in 
his charafter of the Sun; and Satvavrata is the human 
nature j thefc two natures often aft independently of each 
other, and may exift at the fame time in different places. 

From particular circumftances it appears, that Sa- 
tyavr ata before the flood lived generally in the coun- 
tries about the Indust between CabiU and Cajhmir; and 
if we find him in Dravira or the fouthern parts of the 
pc ninfula, it feems that it was accidentally, and that he , 
went there only for fomc religious purpofes. Even af- 
ter the flood, he refided for fome time on the banks of 
ihc Indus. According to tradition, which my learned 
friends here inform me is countenanced by Purdnar^^ 
he lived and reigneda long time at Bettoort on the banks 
of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge. In the Vara-- 
ha-puran0,V the father of Vivaswata, is declared 
to have/oecn king of Cajhmir, and the adjacent coun- 
tries. They Ihcw to this day the tomb of his father 
Lamech, as mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, at at place 
called Naulakhi, between Alijhung and Munderar; about 
twelve or thirteen miles to the north-weft of Jalalabad 
in the country of Cabul. The Mtjulmam called him 
Peer Maitlam; and in the dialeft of Samarcand, 
Matter or Maitri Bur-kha'n. The Bauddbi/ls fay, 
that it is Buod’ha-Nara'yana, or Buodha dwelling 
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in, the. waters : ;b,nt the HinditSy who live in that coun- 
try, call him Mach’hodar-Nath* or the fovereign 
prince; ip ■ the beljy of. the, filh. AU thefe denominations 
arc by no means applicable to Lamech ; but to Noaii 
alone. The tomb is about forty cubits in length : 
which was aftually the ftatue of L'Ajijfcti according to 
tra^ipn; under it . is a vault of the fame dimfcnfions, 
witBpi.fmaU door which is never opened, out of^eXpeft 
for the remains of this illuftrious perfonage. TheyVay, 
thathisbody is in high prefervation, and that he is fit- 
ting in a corner of the vault on his heels, with his arms 
crolTed over his knees, and his head reclining upon his 
hands ; a favourite pofiure among the inhabitants of 
hdia. 

Vaivaswata, both in his divine and human charac- 
ter, or nature, is certainly, Maitca, Ma/Vrr-BuRKUA'N 
and Bunnit’A-NARA^YANA. Maitla or Maitla'm is 
a derivative form from the Sanfcrit Matt, which implies 
the confort of Lacs ham i', and the owner of her wealth, 
an epithet often applied to rich men ; and may be tranf- 
\zxtd mghty : but it properly belongs to VisHN u, and 
his various incarnations. PrIthu, according to the 
Purdnas, was an incarnation of Vishnu, and the con- 
foft of Lacshm i'-, as I have ftiewn in a former elfay 90 
the chronology of the Hindus. * 

Itis probable, that when the Muftdmans conquered that 
country, they pronounced the word Maitla'm Maiter- 
La'm j and concluded that he was the fame with Lamech 
tb« father of Nuh. The A^hans always ufe V»e word 
Master infiead of Hazeret, and thus fay Matter Moham- 
med, Matter Isa, Matter Soleiman, for HazeretAsA, 
Hazeret ^OHAUHi.o,tHazeret Soleiman. Hazeret in 
Perjimi is a title, by which kings are addrefled, and- ho- 
ly men mentioned; it implies dignity and excellence. 
Mmter from the Petfian Mebtur, fignifies alfo a lord,. 

* This word.is TpeU Maebeb'hodara ia &a>ifcri(t 


prince^ 
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prince, chief. The? Mf^l/naftSy and Hindw of thi^t 
country, I harian pppprtunity to.cOnfuU} jgfprinpie^ tne, 
that according to tradition^ SulW Ma 

MOOD, of. hearing ,of thptonjb bf.MAn;t,A'M ; 

and of the miracles daily perfornfed theje, conceived 
that tlie whole was. done through* ipiigick; j^hd accord- 
ingly^refplved tO; deftroy it.: bdtyVjbdp^ diftprbed by 
frigl^l dreams, he .deddet^ and ha^^ihg ^ad6part^u^ 
lar ngj^jries about MAiTJiA'M#‘hf ;y^,^ij^y,fdti5j&^^^ Ps 
web as the learned about bis.pei^n, ith.at stf-c^lLAr 
MECH, the father of Nuhv Sinpe thftt perabd lidAiTr- 
la'm, is revered as. a or faint, by \\x^Mufulnupu^^ 

that-cpantry. . M(a^^rBu^HA'jN,or;BuROHA'N,in tfee 
diaifi!^ of S(im<p^can^,,^^ l am informed, iignifies, ij-tef- 
z\i)’y .tbe lord an4 in^er. In feveral Tart^arum diale^Sj 
God is called Bu.axuA'N, or the lord. 

The title of Mach- S fbnAR^N'yr'^A, is by no means 
applicable to LAM.acH.j.butproperly'belojngs.to Noah t 
for by the Jthe;^they under ftaftd the 

/«/?(dfof,,thefark. , Tbere i&a place nprler grovind at ii«- 
naresy whicbthey call Maeb'hoebi^i Tbe centrical and 
molt elevrUsed partof is^alfo 

darUy becaufe,.whcn the Ipwer parts of the city are laid 
under watef by fojnc uriufual overflowing of the 
diis part remains free from watifr libe the. belly of a fifh. 
Th 5 city alfo isfome times tlms, cal led, bccaufe, duritig 
the general floods, the waters rife like a circular wall 
round the hply city, In (hort, any place in the middle 
of waters, either natural or artificial, which can afford 
flielter to living .beings, is called Mach'bodiarti, , . ' 

, The^laee, where Lam Een is fuppofed to lie entomb- 
ed, is called j^atdftkbh a word, which fignifies nine laklvst 
.becaufesj . it.d^/aidi' Sultan granted to this 

holy ]da90#,yearly..reyenu^ of nine, lakhs of ruppe^. 
Be Uris as itmay, this foundation, nolonger.eJtifts.: and 
I believe it .pgyer dijL '|be real name, is, probably 

VoL. VI. l i : 
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Ndu-rLaetti or Jt^ub-Laca, which in' the language of that 
country, itnplies'the place of Nuh or Noah: at leaft 
there are many places in 'that country, the names of 
which end in Ldca or Laki^- fuch as Ebau lac, Gauza- 
lac, &c. ' * 

• Clofe to Aytidhya ot^Oudo, pn'the banks of the Qagra, 
they fliew the tomb of No ah and thole of Avfo », and 
Sms or SisH (Job and Sz^h}. According tq^e ac- 
count of the venerable Dorve^i viko watches the 
tomb of Nuh, U was built by Alexandek the Great, or 
SECUNDERRUMt. I fcnt lately a Icamcd Hindw, to make 
enquiries about this holy place: from the Mufulmans,\at 
could obtain, ho further-light : buiithe Brdbrrmt inform- 
ed him that where Nu it’s tomb Hands now, there was 
formerly a place of worfhip dedicated to Gakjesa, and 
clofe to it are the remains of a Bofwly, or walled well, 
"ifhich is called in Puraikas Gma-put cunda. The 
tombs of Job and Shisl are hear to each other ; and 
about one bow fhot and a half from Noh’s tomb 5 be- 
tween them are two fmall hillocks, called Sma^giri, or 
the mountains of the moon. According to them tliele 
tombs are not above four hundred years old; and owe 
tbeir.oHgin to three men, called Nuh, Ayub, and Shis, 
who fell there, fighting again!! the Hindus; thefe were of 
courfe confidered us Shehids or niartyrs ; but the prices, 
who officiate there, in order toencreafe the veneration 
of the fuperftitious and unthinking crowd, gave out that 
thefe tombs were really thofe of Noah, Job, and SiJth 
of old. The tomb of Nuh is not noticed in the Aye&i' 
Akbiry,Qti\y thofe of Ayub and Shis. , 

Mach'ho'jdAra-Na't’ha is not unknown in China; 
at leaft there' is an idol near Pechin ( Pekin ), which is 
fuppofed by pilgrims from India and Tibet, to reprefent 
MACH’Ho'iiARA or Maitre~Bv KOH.\'n. This account 
I received from a famous traveller called Arce'swara, 
who was introduced to my acquaintance by Mr. Dun- 

'3 * CAN 
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c A^i * tfti^e years ago. He faid, that the Myau or tem- 
ple, is at a Xmall dittance from the north- weft corner of 
the wall of Pec/jin, and is called Mahct-Cdla-Myau, from 
its chief deity Maha'-Ca'la^ whp. is WQrlliipped there, 
and whole ftatue is on. one fide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other. That in one part of the Myaiidh a 
gilt ftatue of MACH'-Ho'oAkA-NA'rH, .about eighteen 
feet hi^^h : in another part is.the CMran-pad, or the inj- 
prefly^of the feet of DATTA'i',K,i!.'vA or Datta, called 
To^ir by the Egyptians. 'There is a convent and aXa- 
tna. What are, the names of thefe deities, he 

could not tell. , This aftonilhing tfaveWer firft vifited 
the mod famous places of worlhip in the northern parts 
of India, as far as and the borders of Perfia. 

Though a Bvahmeny\\o had a regard for the worlhip of 
Jin A, and renouncing his tribe^be refolvcd to vifit the 
living Fohs, I lhall here exhibit the outlines of his 
peregrinations, which are as accurate as can reafona- 
bly be expefted from a man who declares, that he did 
not travel for the purpofe of geographical information, 
and who never imagined be Ihould be requefted to give 
an account of his travels. . ■ , ‘ 

According to Arce'swaras account, 

from Bemres to ilepal - 
hajfi. - - - 

Chert, foutb eaft of Lajfa - 
Country of Letanh - 

Then turning toward the weft, he en- 
tered the country of Comho, where 

he adewned the Lama'-Combo - 
/ 

to Sdmd-yerbu - - » 


According to the 
maps of the ye/«its, 
Nepal 
Ec^a 
DJiri 
Eaton 


See Alphab. 

Tibet,\>.^ 2 >^. 
Bridge of S<r- 


ma. 


* Jonathan Duncan, Efq. now gpretnot of 

I>a to 
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to Caucafu 

Country of JeJhrdm 
Bilin - - * 

Croffcd the H ird-Meren and enter- 
ed the country of TJrditfy,, which 
he defcribcs as fiat and abound- 
ing with lakes and marflies, 

Croffed again the Hara-Moreut and 
entered the country of JJrdty 
Then turnings to the north-weft, he 
entered thdicountry of a famous 
Kalka chief, called Biia'ga'-gu. 

Thence into the country of the 
Tolen-cdJu-Kalkas ; thus called 
from the river on the banks, of 
which they live. 

He went afterwards to pay his adorations to the Ta'- 
ra'na'tii, the place of whofe refidence is marked in 
the maps between the rivers Selinghei and Orgun^ This 
living Foh is well known in the northern parts of Lidias 
under the name of TA'RA'NA'rn, and is mentioned in 
Brli/s travels. 

O 

In three months he went into the country of Chhcdr~ 
Naymdnn-ci^i, in the maps Teitciedr and Naymann. 
Thence to Tdld-Nor, the Taal-Nor of the maps. He 
then entered through the breach made in the great 

wall, for the conveyance of the remains of the emperors 
to their place of burial, which he fays is calleo^^Aor by 
the Tartars, and Sdehin by the Chinefe ; thence to Pchin 
called by the Chinefe Pdchin. He returned from his ex- 
pedition about three years ago, and fliewed to Mr. Du n- 
' CAN and to me the numerous Rahddres or paflports he 
obtained from the various chiefs and Lanm he had vifit- 
ed. They are written in the charafters of the count! ics 
>he went through, namely of Tdiet, the Mungtd Tartars, 

and 


Cocqfa^ cufttMlb* 
houfe. 

Sinin. 

Vrtous. 

Vrat. 


T ila^pira or ri- 
ver Told. 
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and of Chha, He is howgone to vifit the places of wor- 
Ihip in the fouthern parts of India; which he , in- 

tends to come and die at Benares* A near relation of 
bis is in my fervice as a pandit. , . ' . 

It may appear ftrange, tjmt the pofterity of Cain 
Ihould Ije fo much noticed in the Bwrmas* whiltt that, of 
the pioj/s and benevolent Rucni Is in great meafnre 
hegl|&ed.: but it is ev^ fp, in. the Mg/^/irtf/ accoynt^^ 
the antediluvian hiftory : where little is faid of the pol^ 
terity of Seth; wbilft the infpired peniMn tahps. par- 
ticular notice of the ingenuity of the defcendants of 
Cain, and to what high degree of perfe^i on jhey car- 
ried the arts of civil life. Tpe charm's'ahd accomplilh- 
ments of the women are particularly mentioned. , The 
fame became mighty men, which were if old, men tf renown. 
The antediluvian hiftory of Sanchoniathon isobvi- 
oufly that of the posterity of Cain,. We haye been 
taught to coniider the defcendants of Cain, as ai rooft 
profligate and abdmipable race ; this opinion, howeveri 
is not countenanced, either by facred dr profane hifto- 
ry. That they were not intrufted with, the facred depo- 
fit of religious truths to tranfmit to future ages, is fuf- 
ficicntly certain : they might in confequence of thisi 
have deviated gradually from the original belief; and 
arlaft fallen into a fuperftitious fyftem of religion, 
which feems alfq a natural confequence of the fearful 
difpofition of Cain, and the horrors he muft have felt, 
when he recolle.£led the atrocious murder of his bro- ' 
ther. Be this as it may, their worldly achievements 
paffed tq/pofterity, whilft the peaceful and domeftick , 
virtues <lff the defcendants of Seth funk into oblivion. 
Out of five Menus, who ruled as lords paramount be- 
tween Adima and the flood, according to the Purdnas, 
four were of the pofterity of Cain. 

Thus, according to an uniform tradition, of a very, 
long ftandirig, as it is countenanced by the Hindu facred 
books, and Perjiah authors, the progenitors of mankind 

lived 
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lived t n that mountainoustraft, which extends from Bdlkh 
and Canddhdr to the Ganges ; we may then reafonably 
look for the tjjrreftrial paradife in that country ; for it 
is not probable, that Adi ma and Adima' or Iva fliould 
have retired to any great diftarice from it. According- 
ly we find there fuch a fpot, as anfwers minutely to the 
Mofaical account; a circumftance, I believe, not to be 
met with any where elfe on the furface of the A 

final 1 brook w'inds through the Tdgdvis of Bdmfyan^ and 
falliftg into a fmall lake, divides itfelf into four heads, 
forming fo m^y navigable rivers. The firft called Phi- 
fan con^CTes the whole country of Chawld^ where gold 
is founajllillll^e gold of that. country is good : there 
is alfo JS^10P®fid The country of Chdvild 

is probably that of Cttiw/ ; it is a very ancient denomi- 
nation ; for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants and 

the town iifclf Cahurat which is obvioufly a corruption 
from Cabul; for the Perfian nuixat: for a jhedox pent- 
houfe is indilfercntly pronounced Cabul and Cabur. Tra- 
dition fays, that Cabul built by an ancient king of 
that name; and the place where he lived, is ftill (hewn 
near Cabul: they geuerally call him Shah Cabul. Gold 
is found in the fands of thd Indus, above JPerbend, but 
in greater quantity about Cdbul-grdm, to the rforth of 
Derbend, and in the rivers, which lall into the Indus from 
the weft. It is found alfo near the furface of the ^anb 
in thefo parts, but the natives are tpp indolent to dig 
for it. The gold found in the fands, I am told, is not 
fo pure a? that found by digging the earth to a confider- 
able depth. This country abounds with divers forts of 
precious ftoncs, fuch as the Lapis Lamli, thtsV^uth or 
hyacinth, cryftal, marble of various colours, and razor 
ftones of a fuperior quaility . The Phtfon appears then to 
be the Land! $indh,ox lelfer Sindh, called dMpNildb from 
the colour' of its wafers, which are deep and limpid. 
This river is alfo denominated the Nila Gangd^ or lim- 
ply Gangd by Hindus. /, and it is cahed Ganges by Isi- 
DORUs, when he fays that the AJfa-Joeiidfi. grows o.?! 
die mountains of (^cobdgi, at the fource of the Ganges. 

Ojlobagi 
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0/eobagi h obvioufly derived from Jpshu-Beg, the lord 
Jeshu, another name for the famous Rasa'la or Bron- 
G us, who dwelt at Bdmiyant whofe coloflal ftatue is to be 
feen there to this day, and of whom I fhall fpeak more 
fully hereafter. The true name of that place com- 
monly called, Tbaug and Jybuck by Major Rennell, 
between and Bdlkb^ is At Be'g Domirius Lunust 

ei/r Lord the Moon. There are in its vicinity, in the 
mountuinsj'feveral curious remains of antiquity. Je- 
rome fays alfo that the Phifon was called Ganges in bis 
time. They were both perfeftly right, though it is al- 
moft certain, that they underftood by it the great Ganges. 
Hesychius fays, that t\ic. Phifon was thus called, becaufe 
it flowed from a gap^ or mouth. If fo, this appella- 
tion is fy nonymous with Cophesf the ancient name of the 
Landi-Sindh, as will appear hereafter. 

The fecond river was the Gibon, which compaffed the 
land of CiiP) : this is the Hir~Mend ; and the country is 
the original land of Cufloa of the Purdnas, which begins 
near Candahar, and includes part of Iran or Perfta. In 
a former elfay on Egypt, I had parried too far the eaft- 
prn limits of that country. 

Thcf third river is the Hiddekel, whiph runs toward, or 
through the eaftern ptirts of the land of Ajffiir. This 
appears to be the river of Bdhlac, which runs through 
the eaftern parts, and feems to have been once the eaft- 
ern boundary of the land of Hajfarab or Hdxdrah. 
This c()untry extends from Herat to Bdblae and Bdmt-. 
fan : from the.unfcttlcd difpolition of its inhabitants, its 
bounda,r'iGS cannot well be defined, They cortfider 
themfetves as the aborigines of th^t country ; and like 
the Arabs^ were never thoroughly fubdued. They are 
very numerous, brave, but incapable of difcipline. They 
are Mtifidnians ; but retain ftill rnany hcathenilh, and fu- 
perftitious cuftoms, at leaft in the opinion of their neigh- 
bours. The principal tribes are the Daicdndi, Taimd^ 
yti, See. the firft jiye between Herat and Dawer; and 

the 
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ptrficulars 

are-rec'ord^d ;, it is .ihe; riv^r^ • Mi^ulmmu-- 

J^|arden of vartd there’Js.Haitdfy a. country ori . 
ear^, or a f«g«on in h^yei>i^%rt .has been tanfaelted ih 
learch ofu; wb# WeciftJiefatherjS^^e denied even ^ 
Jtt exiftence,.. The 2irie:,dqtia]fy.eJt-travS<tfWt^ 
they place « on thejelevated pjaihs.of^ai^^^ra thlk 
□ ^Wch goes round JBr^bmd^ 

I? r " t>f th#n through a lake 

called Ma^atmta,(thc ckiftence^>f Which is very 
doubtful), a^ IS eri'onediiflyvfuppofed by traVellirig' 
fackjers. to be Ae fame wjth that, fi-ora Which the Gan- 

IvofS M > ’■ ^ Smfcrit>£i»daSa^cvatd.’ 

owards the foti** corners nf the^v^orld, through four 

rhL n’P!' of fotvr ahirnd^ 

thus ta^g J“c;ally the corrfefponding palfeie offcrip- 

IS toward the fouth, arid from 
It ilTues the toward the Well, is .a head 

O^w "^^The 'rid^^ CMfiu or Ch(^Jhtu /it i^ iht 
(Metis. Ihe Stta^gmga, or Hoam-ho, iffues from an 

£%'*• ® Bhadra-gansd or jenifea 

^ ' head, or a Xtwi's fo^d acet/d-.. 

of the Gods, but, by no means, as tlie place, in which 
he. primogenitors of mankind were created ; at Jeaft I 
fc.»e „o. found any pafage in the i>«ru4‘,Shi 
-opmenance any fuch idea;' but rather oh the contrary. 

As It is written in the Pm-'drias, that on mount MSru 

JouS % of fourteen degrees 

round and of courfe an eternal, night for the 

fame fpacc on the oppofite fide ; the B«nb have been 

as ^ -«ch 

forced 






forced to fuppoiethat at tht t^ex, ot- 

fmmtt oT the fh^dbw of tlie earttti' /and that Ironpf , the 
earth to this llirhihJt/ there is. att/j#fncnfe conrc^ .hiH, 
fblid like the reft bf the gtobe, Bur'inyifible, impalpable;' 
and pervious ito ia^kiHjd i bti the |dcs of. iliis. moun- 
tain' are Various ijbhhCbriS, rifing' in "eminence , tfnd prC- 
cxcelleiice, ;as yriui afcendj adddeftihed^ fott Uie place of 
refideticeof the Muffed, Recording Vo tbeir me God 

and the ptincipil deities are fpppofe^ to he feated in die 
lide# of the north, OW theTuthfcft of'^ tvbich. 

is called alfo 5iiM3,!6roT the congregation. . This opi- 
nion is of the gi'eatcft antii^tfityjas it is.alltide(ho by Isa- 
lAHi alraoft in the words of.ftie Pjmtania, This prophet 
deferibing the fait of thf 'chief of the intro-' 

duces him, faying, <^tha.t he would exalt his throne above 
the ftars of Go p, ^rid ’wOtild fif on the mimt of the cori- 
pygaiion, iii the fides of the ikorfb*? The mountain, or 
hill of Gopj fs often stlluded to in feripture. 


Some iZ/«d» aftitihomers, afliamed of this ridiculous 
fuperftru€Vur.e5 .endeavour to reCondle the to 

nature, h'y fuppofing that the fun at fame remote period, ; 
revolved in fuch parallel of altitude io SurWru\ as to- 
afford conftanl light for the fpace of. fourteen degrees 
round this point, and conftant ptght for the fame fpacc 
tJsonhA Cu-mer^. Thus by placing, the north pole on 
the elevated plains of the \t^tt Buchdra, and forcing’the 
fun out of the ecliptick, they explain the alteration, 
which is fuppofed to have taken pldce on the weft and 
eaft points; whilft the north and fo.uth points, as they 
fay, remain unmoveable. This alteration, they tell' us; 
was nofr perceptible, at leaft very little, in the countries 
to the fouth of Meru, but in thoie to the north of it, the 
fun appeared to rife in the weft and to fet in the eaft; 
As long as the Hindiis confidered the earth as a Jiat ta- 
bk with the immetife conical mountain of Memt rifing 
in the middle, and intercepting the rays of the fun, dur- . 
ing part of its diurnal courfe; the points of eaft and 
weft muft of courfe have been entirely inverted beyond 
■* Meru, 
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Msru. . In the fifft. paffage I met with, in ^tPwdfuif^ 
relating to the fflcred ijlef in the weft,, by which we are 
to un4erft^4 the Britijh iflands, Iceland and it is 
poGtively declared, that they,<aVe fituated to the eaft of 
Scanda-idwfit , ’Which is Scandia,<it Scdndiriflvia; accord- 
ingly I looked for them in die.feas, to the eaft ward of 
that, famous peninfula, particularly as Phnv feems to 
place there the ifland of Elixoia, fupppfed by fome, tq 
be the abode of the bleffed; but my chief pandit warn- 
ed me, with much earneftnefs not to be too hafty : ihat 
this inftance from the Eurdms was deemed to be the 
only qne, in which the /acred ijlec were alferted to be tq 
the caftward of Scaftdia; and that he would produce 
numerous paffages in which thefe iflands were declared 
to be to the vf eft ward of Sca'ftda-dwtpt or in a derivative 
form Scandeya: and that, from numberlefs particular 
circumftances, he would prqvp to my utmpft fatisfaftion, 
that Scatideyd w'as really to the eaftward of Samttdran- 
taraca, a name by which the /acred tfles are Ibmctimes 
called, becaufe they are in the middle of the ocean. 
As the Brdhmm would rather fuppbfc the whole eco- 
nomy of the univerfe difturbed, than queflion a fingle 
faft related in their facred boo^s, he then informed me, 
that this Angle paffage alluded to a remote period, in 
which the pole of the globe, the courfe of the fun, were 
difl’erent from what they are now, in confcqucnce of 
which there was a time, when the fun appeared to the'” 
inhabitants of Scandia^ to rife above the /acred i/le^. 
But let us return to the terreftrial paradife. 

The followers of Buddha in Tibet place the garden 
of Edn at the fbdi of mount Meru toward the fouth 
weft, aiid at the fource of the Ganges. The facred ri- 
vers, according to them, are the Ganges^ the Indus, the 
Sampu^ and the Sitd-gapgd; by which they underftand 
the Sirr or /axartest which is alfo called Sitd-gangd in 
the Purdnas. They have the fame number of heads of 
animals, which are difpofed in the fame manner: and 
the divines of Tibet^ and of India conlider ^nefe four 
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animals a:s the original guardians of the four quarters of 
the world. In the fame manner eoromentators have 
confidered the four facred animals mentioned in fcrip- 
ture, namely, the Man, the Bully the Lion, and iho^. flugle, 
as the guardians and mcffengers of the four corners of 
the world. ' . 

The few Hindus, who live toward the Indus, infill that 
the lake near Bdmtyan, is the- real and original Manfaro- 
vafa: and near Cabul a little to the north weft of Sd^ 
edrdard, is a fmall lake, which they call the lelfer 
farovara, and which correfponds to a fimilar lake to the 
fouth of Bindu-farova^a, called in the Ptt^dnas, the eyes 
of Manfacov'aifa, ^ ■ 

Brahmens in general nnderftand by Meru or Su-mcru 
the north pole, in oppofition tq numerous paflages in the 
Purdnas. Their fyftem of geography has reference, in 
general, tq the fpoi in which they fuppofe the terreftrial 
paradife to be, qr rather the abode of the Gods, called 
Stt-tneru, hence we read of countries to the W. N. W. 
of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of Guru is repeat- 
edly declared in die Purdnas, and by Brdhnens, in con- 
verfation, to be fituated to the north of Su~vmu. Even 
in their maps of the /even dwips, Su-meru is placed a 
•»gre|it way tq the fouth of Siddhd-puri, which they uni- 
formly acknowledge to be exatlly under the north pole. 

Guru, which includes Rvffm and Siberia, is divided in- 
to ,two parts, Uttara-Guru, or north Guru, and fouth Gu- 
ru. In the Purdnas, particular notice is taken of the 
extrapirdinary length of the days in Uttara-Curu: and 
it is added, that in the ifland of Pufeara, which is affert- 
ed there to be fituated at the furthermoft extremities of 
the weftern world, the length of the days is the fame as 
in Uttara-Guru. This places Pufeara under the polar 
circle, at leaft under the fcpfible one : this ifiand will ap- 
pear, in a future clfay, to be Iceland. It is further add- 
f'd, in the Purdnas, that the ftiores of that immenfe 

country. 



countfy, which ehconipalfts what we call the old coritl^. 
Kent, and j/ltMnthk lha> &($. paiTes between the idahda 
aflrifd Utiara-jns^tt^ or the north pole: indeed' 
the' mores or Gm»/Wi -tending towards the north eaft^ 
may have given rife to fuch an idea. However, this 
jhews plainly, Uttara^nterii, or north Meru, to be different 
from Su-mru: Meru fignifies an/TAr/x, and the two ex- 
.tremities of the terreftriai '«x/> are called 
\and Dacjhm:^mru, i\\c northern and fouihern Meru. or 
pole. The line paffing through the centre of the earth 
and the fuppofed terreftrial patadife, to which they ge- 
nerally refer in the Pur^Ttas with refpeH to bearings, is 
alfo Meru; and its two extremities, called 5a meru and 
Cu-merU, fin\y the zenith apd nadir points of that 
abode of the Gods. 

• Mufulmans in the countries adjacent to Bdmiyan, 
infift that Adam, (whom they call alfo Keyumur^sh) 
and Eve, having been driven out of paradife, wandered 
feparafely for Tome time, till they met accidentally at a 
certain place, where faluting each other with mutual 
embrace, the place was accordingly called Bdhla, or, 
in derivative form, Bdhlaia, or the place of embrace. 
This is the general opinion of the natives; whilft others* 
confidering that the termination ar, or fignifies bro- 
ther, will h^ve it to imply the place where he embrajcedf' ■ 
his brother; and of cotirfe fuppofe that Keyumursh 
had one. The firfl; etymology is, I believe, counte- 
nanced by Abulfida. 

When Satan was ejeaed. or kicked, as they fay, out 
of the garden of Eden, where he firtt lived, he ?eaped 
over the mountains, and fell on that fpot, where 
now ftands: hence the origin of the well known pro- 
verb, that the inhabitants of are trulv the oftsprine 

of this prince of darknefs. Thofe of Cdbul do not de* 
ny his having been at Cahul; but fay, he had no off- 

fpno^ was foon conjured away, and withdrew into the 
diltria of Lamgani 
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It appears from ic'ripture, that Adam and. E ve lived 
afterwards in the countries to the eastward of Edeti} iot 
at the eaftern entrance of it, <ioD placed the angel with 
the flaming fword* This is alfo confirmed by tb€^i*M- 
r dnici, •suho place the progenitors of mankind on the 
mountainous regions, betweep C^j^a/ and the Gaa^ej, 
on the banks of which, in the hills, they Ihew a place, 
where he reforted occafionallyj for religious purpofes. 
It is frequented by pilgrims, and is called Sfutayambbu^ 
va-lfthdn: I have not been able yet to afeertain its fitu- 
ation^ being but lately sacquainted with it: bull believe 
it is fituated to the nbi;*fti weft of ^ri-Nagar, 

At the entrance of the paffes, leading^ to the place, 
where I fuppofe was the garden of Eden, ix\d to the eaft- 
ward of it, the Hindus have placed a deftroyihg angel, 
who generally appears, and is reprefented like a Cherub; 
I mean Ga^ud'a, or the ®pon whom Vishnu 

and Jupiter are reprcfeiued riding, Gar-UU'a is re- 
prefented generally like an'eaglej but in his compound 
charafter, fomewhat like the Cberistb, he is reprefenipd 
like a young man, with the countenance, wings, and ta- 
lons of the eagle. In feripture, the deity is reprefented 
riding upon a Cherub, and flying upon the Ttfings of the 
wind. This is the Simurgh of Perfian romances, who 
carries the heroes from one extremity of the world to 
the other. Garud'a is called the Vahdn* (literally the 
vehicle)' of Vishnu or Jupiter, and he thus anfwers to 
the Cherub of feripture; for many commentators derive 
fbis word from the obfolcte root C*harab in the Chaldaan 
language, a word implicitly fyuonymous with the 
ferit V^dn. 

An accurate tranflation of the legends relating to 
Garud'a, Prometheus, and the building of Bdmtym, 

* Hence the Latin vmti»Teho, 8ic. In the Iqiithem dialed 6f InilUt, 
they generally pronounce die letter h hard like^; thus (arvahdn,^ef 
fay Vagan, a waggon: for mthi, gteat,4hey4ay mega, hence the Greek 
word mega, 

fliall 
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feall b^ given ,feparaf€l| ?it the end of this ^i^ettatioiii 
The city of being reprefented as the fountain 

of purity and holinefs, it was called with propriety Pd' 
rd-Bdmiyan or Bdmfyan, the.pure and holy j for the fame 
realbn the dittrift of. Bdmiydn vax^x. be called Pard-dS- 
fa* or Pdrd-dfa^.^^ pure and holy country. This dif- 
trifcl is now barren; and without a fingle tree. The fa- 
cred books of tpe Hindus, and of the Bauddkijis* do, how- 
ever, declare moft pblitively* that it was otherwife for- 
merly. Tradition informs us alfo, that the number of 
inhabitants was at one. period fo prodigious, that the 
trees, underwood, grafs apd implants were dettrbyed. 
The vegetable foil being no longer protefted, was in the 
courfe of ages walhed away by the rains: certain it is, 
that the foil In the valleys is moft fertile, and the whole 
diftrijO;, fuch as it is now, is ftill a moft enchanting and 
delightful , fpot. The country to the eaftward oiBdmi- 
yan, as far as the Indm, is the native country of the vine, 
and of almoft all the fruit trees we have in Europe: there 
they grow fpontaneoufly, and to a great degree of per- 
fection. When the natives find a vine, an apple tree, 
«fee. in the forefts, they clear all the wood about it, dig 
the ground, and by tbefe means, the fruit comes to per- 
fect maturity. W.hen we are told in feripture of Noau 
cultivating the vine, we may be fure, that it was in its 
native country, or at Icaft very near it. 

B&miyan, though not mentioned by name in Non- 
Nus’s Dionyfiaes*, is well deferibed by him as the abode 
of the benevolent Bhongus, who lived in Samofh’hes, or 
recedes artfully excavated in the mountains. ' Bron- 
cos is obviouliy the Bhranga, orBaRANOAs of the 
Purdnas, called allb Sarasa'la, and of whom‘^I fhalj 
fpcak more fully hereafter. Broncos had two fons, 
who were highly refpe^ed by Dor i ad en, perhaps the 
Diryodan of the Purdnas-. Bhranga, or Sarasa'la, 
had alfo feveral children, who afeended the throne of 

♦ B. 17 , V. 40, &c. 
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Oalingdy after their father had forfahetr the wot-ld, /and, 
Afithdrawn to Bamipn^ to give herfelf upto coniernpU* 
;ion. ; 

Bdwiyan appears alfo to be the town called t)rajhc^ 
by Ptolkmy; which is derived frotn the Sanferit Dra- . 

and implies thcy}o}ietify: towns before being on* 

I'y an affemblage of huts, r Its diftaoce aftd bearing 
from Cabura, or Orthofpdnay the prefent city of Gahul^ 
putait beyond doubt. One of the Sanferh narhes of Cif-» 
bul, is Afa-vam, and fometimes, by, contradiliinftion, 
Urd'h'~As-vam, or, as it js always pronounced in the 
fpoken dialefcb, XJrdh' r-^Jbdn or A'Jbdna. The upper 
Naulfbis, or Nildbi, in Ptolemy, falls in at Gkot-bmd^ 
or Goraejha-mn, in BanfmU which appears to be the- 
Alexandria ad Paropamifum of the hiftorians of Ale x a »*■ 
DER. It was called .AC/4&', from ib being fituated on 
the banks of the Nildb. Tlie imraenfe ridge between 
Nildbi and Drajhatca, or Drajhtaca, is properly deline- 
ated in Ptolemy. Alexandria ad Bor^amifum was 
near the cave of Prometheus, which is to be feen tc 
this day near the pafs of Sheibar, between Gbor-bandsix^ 
Bdmiyah. Orthofp&nat or finiply AJhana^ is mentioned 
in the Pentingerian table. It is called alfo in Sanferiti 
jAYiNi'-uE'vi-7?/ba», or theplace of the goddefs of vic- 
Jory, and is the NicjEa (a word of the fame import) of 
the hiftorians of Alexander. The place where her 
temple Hood, is clofc to Cabul, and is ftill fecretly vilited 
by Hindu pilgrims. Jayini'-de'vi' and Asa-de'vi' are 
the fame deity : the latter fignifies the goddefs, who 
grants the objeft of our afa, or wijhes. She is call- 
ed alfo Asya'ca in a derivative form, and the place 
is» e^i^d by the Muftdmansy AJbc&n^drf&n, who have 
thus altered the old name into an Arabick denomi- 
nation of the fame import nearly ; for it fignifies, he 
who knows our ajloee, or wilhes. There is the tomb 
of a faint, who now officiates in the room of Asa- 
DE'vi', and grants to devout Muftdmm the objeft of 
their wilhes. 
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The NiCAAPf the hiilortin$ of Alexans^er, is pto- 
Whly tho Nicaa of Konnos* ** which be calls alfo Af- 
tacia, probably tor A/ 4 (ia nr Afy&ciai for, accordiog to 
the ^t/ar&nan, Jayini'-dj'vi^, or the nymph Nic^A,was 
alfo called Afydca; A'fdca would be as grammatical; 
and the town of A pica or A'fydca^ in a derivative form, 
■would be Afy&ceyd or A'/aceyd, or, according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, Afyacia and Afacia. 

The Farapoitufean hills, or ax leaft part of therov afe 
called alfo f^arnsfus^ and Famepif^ by DiOmysius Pe.. 
riegetes, PmsciAM, and F, AvitNus; this lafl; appel- 
lation has been fuppofed to be only a corruption, or 
contraflion fiom the firft. But the diflerence is fo great, 
that, in my fiumble opinion, thefe are really two differ- 
ent denominations of the fame mountainous traft, at leaft, 
of part of it. Thefe mountains are in general called 
Divattlcam the “Hindu ficred books, becaufe they wcie 
full of Hivas or gods, and holy and Brahmens, 

■who are emphatically called the gods of the earth, or 
Bbu-devas. They lived, according to the Furanos, in 
bowers or huts, called Farkafalas pr Parkdfas, bccaule 
they were made of leaves, for fuch is the San/ent cx- 
pieffion, whilft we fhould fay, built with twigs and 
branches. Indeed the leaves are the moft conlpicu- 
ous part, bccaule in India, when dry, they generally ad: 
here ftill to the boughs they grew upon. The mdft ce- 
lebrated amongft thefe Farnafas was that of the fa- 
mous Atri, whofe hiftory is clofely conneQed with 
that of the BntiJJj iflands, and other weftern regions. 
It was fituated on an infulated hill, called in the Furd~ 
nas, Mem, and by the Qrecki, 'Meros. It is fuppofed 
by the IIi^us to be a fpimter the larger M.vv; 
artd that the Gods come and tefide upon it occafionally. 
Its fituation was afeertamed by the late Mr. Fos- 
ihR, by my friend Mir/sa-Mooul Beg, and by P. 
Montserrat, who accompanied the emperor Ac- 
BAR in his expedition to Cabtd in the jear 1581. It 

* B, 16 in fine. 
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is called to this day Mer-coh and Mar-cob, or the moun- 
tain ot Mcr or Meru ; for in the fpokcn dialers, they 
often fay Mer ior Meru. and in the Treloci-dcrpana, vvc 
conftantly read Mer (or Meru. It is on the road be- 
. tween Peifliower Wt^'Jaldldbad ; and about twenty-four 
miles from the latter, on the banks of the Landi Sindh 
or Catneh river. It is now a bare rock, the river which 
foruierly ran to the fouth of it, having carried away 
all ^he earth from the lower parts ; and the earth above 
being no longer fupported, was alfo waflied away by 
the rains. From its diimal appearance, it was called 
Bc-doivlat by the emperor Huma'vun. It looks Itkc 
a firigle Hone, without any fiffure. It extends froin the 
wed to the eaft. It rifes abruptly from. the plain in 
which it Hands ; from the bottom to the top ; P. Mon- 
sf RRAT reckons about 2000 feet, and it is about fix 
furlongs in length : its diHance from the nearcH hill is 
about three miles. The ground to the fouth and call 
is marfhy, being the old bed of the river : to the wed 
are feeii feveral triangular entrances into caves. To 
the cad at the didance of three miles, is a wretched 
village, called Bijfoiir ox Bifou'ly (Buffvurul in Major 
Rknnell’s map) which about two hundred years ago 
was a pretty large tow'ii. To the wed are the villages 
oi Amhdrcdnd z-Vidi Baitercote, clofe to which Na'dir- 
sii.v'h encamped; and as there is no other encamping 
ground near this place for a numerous army, we may 
fafely conclude this to be the very fpot on which Alex- 
ander encamped near the town of Nyfa, which ex- 
tended ail round the mountain. Befides, his camp 
was near the fepuicbres of the inhabitants, which were 
to thfjAed of the mountain. 

On this mountain, it is declared in the Purdnas, was 
the Parhe^dld, or Psrhdfa, of Atri : there they Ihew- 
ed formerly a cave, in which he ufed to retire occa- 
fionalJy. 

*11 
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The word Parhd fignifics the leaf of a tree, a feather, 
and a wing. Its derivative fignifiesany thing 
made of leaves ; fuch as bafkets, hats, penns, coops, 
huts, &c. it fignifies alfo any thing that is radiant ; 
hence the learned affirm, that the word Parra was for- 
merly fynonymous mt\Cira! a, or ray, though now ne- 
ver found in that fenfc. In the north-weft parts of 
India, in the Pa/loo language, it is pronounced Panna 
and Pannai in the plural : hence I conceive the yord 
Pama or Panna, to be the root of the Greek and hatin 
words Pinna; and of the Saxon and Englijlo words pen, 
fin, pin, penn, and alfo of the name of that plant, with 
pinnated leaves, called fern in Englijh, and in Greek 
Pteris, the pinnated or winged: Parnica is another re- 
gufar derivative, fome times ufed in compofition, as 
well as Parhaca ; and, as in the firft ages, mankind ei- 
ther lived in Gopas, caves, or in huts built of branches 
and leaves, which laft were their fuinmer habitations, 
thefe huts were Par'nafas, or Pari.icas, and Parnacas, 
Fomaccs and Forniccs, The Greek words Pofmov, Pofi/nce, 
and Pofvri, (eem to be derived from Parkeyam, a tegu- 
lar Sanftrit derivative, though never ufed. Proftitutes 
were thus called in Greek for the fame reafon that for- 
nication is derived from fornix. 

Mount Parnaffiu in Greece was probably thus dend^“ 
niinated, from a Parndfa,'a\i\<\\ conftituted the ancient 
temple, according to Pausanias: it was made of 
branches and leaves j but as the word Parn&fa figni- 
fies alfo any thing made of feathers or wings, others 
infifted, that formerly it confifted of the wings of cer- 
tain bees cemented together with wax. V , 

In themoft fecret recefs of the temple of Vesta at 
Pome, there was a Parndfa or Parhdfa fenced with leaves 
and branches, and it was called Penus according to 
Festus ; as it was uncovered, it was really, .what we 
call in E7jgliJh, a penn or fence : and, indeed, the word 
Parkafa, properly pronounced, founds very much like 
Penus, 

la. 
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In the fame manner, the word Patrd a leaf, or Pdttfi» 
as it is pronounced in the fpoken dialects, has found 
its way into Latin, in the words Patera, Patina, Patena^ 
and Petaftis : this laft being ufed to fignify equally the 
covering. of the head and of a houfe, which were origi- 
nally made of leaves and branches, and to this day, in 
India, by the poorer fort of people. The Pateras called 
Pdtrd. in Sanferit, or cups ufed in facrifices, are often 
made of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with 
fou^wooden pins; utenfils made of leaves are ftill ufed 
by the Hindus at their meals, and the Greek word Peta~ 
kn is obviotifly derived from it. 

The word Parkafa, or Parkdfas, was not^unknown in 
ilie well, at forae early period : but as it belonged to 
tlie language of the gods, there was another word pre- 
valent in the vulgar or profane languages, and' ufed in 
its room. This' word is Larna or Lar, which is found 
to this day in the Galic language, and that of the Cymric 
as well as in Greek ; in which laft however it appears to 
be obfolete : but either in its original form, or through 
its derivatives, it is fufceptible of the various accepta- 
tions of the word Parndfa ; and this accounts for Lar- 
najfus being alfo the name of mount Parnaffus. 

- Larcos, Larnax fignified a bafleet of twigs, and a chell: 
Larietbos any covering of bark. In Greek Laura, Lauran, 
fignify, a houfe, an hermitage; alfo an aft'emblage of 
fuch houfes. Lar, in Latin, is a houfe in Galic ; and in 
the dialedf of the Cymri, the ground floor. The ori- 
ginal name feems to have been Lama, which was pro- 
nounc^ in different countries, Lar and Lan, like the. 
Sihijlrtt word Parna, of which, by dropping cither the 
r or the n, they make either Para, or Pana, in various 
dialeds of India. Hence Llan in Galic fignifies a houfe: 
Llan in the dialefts of the Cymri, an inclofure. Thus, 
were the houfehold gdds called indifferently Lares 
and Penates. 
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The words Lar, Lartuh farm and T&ti were ontc 
ilfed indifferently in the weft, to fignify a penn or coop; 
and i'wine confined in them for the purpofe of fatten- 
ing, were called from that circumftance Larieni, and 
their flefli, Laridunf, Perm and Petajio. 

The word Larot Laura, is ftill ufed in Galic (Loar 
or Lmhar), and in the dialefl; of the CynTt, Llueru to 
fignify rcf’plendence, and probably from the laft are de- 
rived the words glare, clear, &c. It is applied in Oreek 
to refplendent metals, as gold and filver } alfo to the 
Lauries, or laurel tree, facred to the author of refplend- 
ence. Daphne, another name for the Laurus, is deriv- 
ed from the ^arjrrit Tapana, a name of the Sun, as the 
author of heat : for that place in Egypt *, called Tapana 
in the Purdnas, is called Taphnah by the feventy inter- 
preters; and Daphana or Daphne, by Greek and Roman 
authors. 

Though thefe mountains were in general Called Par- 
naffian, yet the appellation of Parnajfus or P&ritdfa, be- 
longed properly to that fingle mountain, on which ftood 
the Parmfdla, ot ParkdJa, o^ Atri or lURis ; this was, 
1 fuppofe, his furainer habitation, for he bad below a 
Samach'h, in which, it is faid, he lived occafionally. 

It is declared in the PwraW, that when De'va-Na- 
HusHA, always pronounced Deo-naush in converfa- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects and obvioufly the Di- 
onysius of the Greeks, conquered the world, he vifited 
the feat of his grand anceftor AtRi on the lefler Me^ 
ru; and being uneafy to fee it thus neglefled ; the fent 
tor VisvA-CARMA, thccHief engineer of the g6asj*t!tid 
ordered him to build on the fpot a fuperb city, which 
he called after bis own name Ddva-NahuJha-nagari, 
which is accurately rendered Dionyjiopolis in Creek. 


* Jjiaiick Refearches, Tol. III. p. 383. 
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U is called alfo (imply Nahujham, Nahujhi and Nait/hd, 
from which the Greeks made Ny/a : and, as the word 
J^abujhd is pronounced Nagujh in feveral dialects of 
dia, particularly in the Deckan ; we find it alfo called 
Nagaz, as in the life of ^mir Timur : but it is not to' 
be confounded with Nugbz in the ^yeen Akbery ; the 
true name of which, is Bughz or Bughzdtiy the capital 
city of the diftrifl: of Irydb near Cabul. Nahujhd is bet- 
ter known in Hindujlan'hy the emphatical appellation 
of Sh/d-Nagarf, or the divine city. It was called alfo, 
but within the limits of that country only, Nardra or 
the city, 

Since the deftrudlion of the original city, the capital 
of that diftrift, whatever it was, went alfo by the name 
of Nagara, which was fucceffively applied to Adinagara 
and to JelldUbdd, 

The diftrid of Nagara is called', in the AyeeryAkbery 
and by the natives to this day, Nekier-hur, for Nagar- 
wdra, or the home diftrict of Nagara. 

Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nau- 
J!}d or Nyfa ; but the llony bafe of Meru, has refilled 
the ravages of time, and the corrofions of the river, 
'whic]i flowed formerly to the fouth of it. 

The Sun and Dionysius were worlhipped there, and 
Devi, or the Earth, had a cave facred to her. 

There is a (Iriking fimilarity between the Gredan 
Barrtu0is and this mountain. The original temple at 
Witft^iplaces was an humble Porhdfa : at both places the 
Sun, Dionysius, and the Earth were worlhipped. 
Mount Pamafus in Greece was full of Samach'hes alfo. 
It had two furamits, one of which was called Nyfa, as 
well as the adjacent city j and the other Cyrrha or 
2 Cyrrban 
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Cyrrb^ in tfce.oblique cafe: was facred to the Sun, 
The words Cyrrha and iT/rmTcem to be derived from 
the Sar^crit Ciraira, which implies irradiation and re- 
fplendence. The moft ancient oracle, and place of 
worfbip at Delphos, was that of the earth, in a cave, 
which was called Delphi; an obfolete Grcc/I word,fyno- 
nymous with yoni in Sanferit: for it is the opinion of 
devout Hindus, that caves are the fymbol of the facred 
ymi: this opinion prevailed alfo in the weft; for per- 
forations and clefts in ftones and rocks were called 
Curmi-Diabdi by the firft Chrijlians, who always beftow- 
ed the appellation of devils on the deities of the hea- 
thens. Perforated ftones are not uncommon in India; 
and devout people pals through them, when the open- 
ing will admit of it, in order to be regenerated. If the 
hole he too fmall, they put either the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fufiicient degree of faith, it an- 
fwers nearly the fame purpofe. One of the feven won- 
ders of the peak in 'Derbyjhire, is called by a coarfer 
name ftill, but very improperly; for this wonderful 
rave, or at leaft one very much like it, in the Sacred- 
ijlcs, and particularly noticed ,in the Purdnas, is declar- 
jcd to be the facred yoni. The cleft called Guhya-Jlhdn 
in Nepal, anfwers fully and literally to the coarle ap- 
pellation bellowed upon the other in Derby/hire by the 
vulgar, and is moft devoutly worlhipped hy numerous" 
pilgrims from all parts of India. 

According to the opinion of my learned friends here, 
it is probable, that whenever ptr/a was performed in ho- 
nour of Prithivi, or the Earth, the navel of Vishnu, 
or facred tmbilicus of white marbles kept at Delpj^, in 
the famftuary of the temple, and carefully wraptupTFT 
cloth, was placed in the cave of Delphi. By the navel 
of Vishnu the H/Wiferr^underlland the Os Tinea*. 

From the fimilarity between the Parhdfa of India, 
Afiatici Refeaiches, vol. HI. p. 363. 


and 
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and that of Greece, it is natural to fuppofe, that the rites 
and ceremonies, were carried from the more ancient, 
to the modern one: the Indian Far'ndfa is evidently the 
more ancient: for when Deucalion went into Greece., 
Dionysius and Apoi, 1.0 were not worfhipped on mount 
Pamafus: he found there only the oracle of Themis. 
As Deucalion was fovereign of the country, in which 
the Indian Parnafus is fituated, it is, in my humble opi- 
nion, highly probable, that he carried into Greece, the 
wo^ip of the deities of his native country, and more 
particularly that of Dionysius; though I muft confefs, 
that it is pofitively aflerted in the Purdnas, that De'VA- 
N.^musiia vifited the countries in the weft; and there 
built cities called after his own name: he,gave alfo bis 
iianie to rivers, and particularly to the Danube or I/ier, 
which, according to the Purdnas, fliould be fpelled 1lT~ 
ter. His route is thus deferibed in the Purdnas: he 
firft defeended from the elevated plains of little Bok- 
hara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries 
of Samai'cand, Bdhlac, and Cdbul, which were then in- 
habited by the 'Sacas and 'Sdcafenas: he conquered af- 
terwards Iran, E^ypt, and Ethiopia; and proceeding af- 
terwards through the dwtp of Vardha, or Europe; he> 
conquered Chnndra-dwtp, or the Britijl) iflands; he 
went thence into Guru, which includes the northern 
part&of Europe, and the whole of Siberia: having con- 
quered China, the countries to the fouth of it, and In- 
dia, he returned to the plains of Meru, through the pafs 
of Hardwar, 

The Greeks fuppofed that mount Pamajfus was the fa- 
vouri^abode of the Mufes. The Hindus have not limit- 
eej their refidence to any particular fpot : but as the Sun 
is their leader, they are fuppofed to accompany him. 

They are called Ra/a in Sanferit, in which language 
this word ftgnifies juice in general, but is more parti- 
cularly underftood of the honied juice of flowers: it 
implies alfo any thing which we particularly delight in. 

There 
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There ate nine pf them, divided into three clalfes* 
and this accounts for the Greeks fuppofing that there 
virere, originally, but three mufes. 


Tbefe three clafles relate to love, war and religion, 

adorned with jewels: called 
alfo Shuchi neat; and tjjwald fhining 
white.’ 

Firft Clafs^ ^ Hafd; all implj^ing 

^ laughter. 

3 Carahd, Caruhydy Grand, Crapd, Anu- 
campd, Anucrojhd, all implying a mer- 
ciful difpofition, and tender pity. 

4 Raudrd and Ugrd, grief and rage ac- 
companied with tears: defpair. 

5 Vird or Utfwahd-vardand: heroick: 
infpiring with courage. 

Second Clafsc 6 Bhaydnacd, Bhayancard, Pratibhayd, 
Bhairava, Bhijhand, Ddrufid, BhiJImd^ 
or Bhimd, Ghord; all thefe names im- 
ply, fear, horror, hardnefs of heart, 
reciprocal dread, &c. 


Third Clafs 


'7 Vibhatfd or Vicratd; trembling with 
fear at the fight of feenes of crKclty, 
or at the recital of heavy misfor- 
tunes. 

8 Adbhutd or Vifmayd, Chitrd Afcharyd: 
wonder and admiration. 

9 Shantd is when we have effeflually 
extinguilhed our fenfes. 


Vibhatfd, and Adhhiad relate to that Hate, m 
which are virtuous p'eople; who, without renounc- 
ing the world, enjoy its lawful pleafures; cauti- 
oinly avoiding vice and guiltinefs. Shatad is adapt- 
ed to the ftate of a perfon, who, wiflitng to be re- 
united CO the Supreme Being, confiders virtue in the 

light 
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light of y1ce« Hcause it iti^pli^s 

world. This is seldotQ tisi^d, I^iksq 
reckon only eight Sam or Muses. Woiloly,^ ^1' 
comtnon singers eru forbidden pf thiSfvaf^* 
even according to some, tWt of Hm sevei^ and 
eighth. 1 

1* 

The ancients, according tb MAORoaivs, entej*- 
tain^ nearly the sanie idea, with resMOt to 
Muses. Divines,^says he ♦reckon nine MtJsesy eigM 
of which answer to the nnsni^al sojands a£ .the eight 
sph®res : the ninth, whichv b thjO most perfect and 
sublime, they consider as an hdnnnnical ci^ncord re> 
suiting from the eight former. MAcaoaivs insists 
that this idea is as ancient Ss H^n0p, The HMu^ 
likewise consider Skmtd a$ resulting from the simbl.* 
taneous cadence ana ttnit^ powers of the others} 
and as Shantd is never Used in worldly concqfns, 
they often reckon eig^t Mftms or^ Mdses oidy. Ttte 
nine Rdsas are represented as hdautifel damsels, with 
peculiar attributes ktid dresses. v 

. * ^ 

Pieros the son of MAOkas, whose great-grand'- 
father w^as DfivcAttok,' introduced SntO‘<7rr«?fe the 
nine Muses : and thO' oW^ uncouth music of the 
Greeks^ Which consisted onljf of four Muses, was 
laid aside, it seems i hut not without yiol^t struggles 
on the part of the adbetedts of the karTRMicA. 

D£Uca]:.ioii is called Ca'^a-Yavana in tbePw- 
butCA'ttu'N andCA'nju'N in conversation, 
Mct'^in the vulgar dialects. Though acknowledged 
of divine extraction, and of course entitled to the 
epithet of De'va j it is never bestowed on him, be- 
cause he presumed to oppose Cri''shna : and, in- 
deed, he was very near overpowering him. But, as 

* Macros^ is somn. scip. o. 3v> p. SS. 

VOI.. VI. 2 R 


his 
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his descendants gave him his right as to the title of 
De' Va, and decreed divine honours to be paid to 
hiin, we shall henceforth call him Dbva-Ca'la- 
YavajIa, or, according to the vulgar mode of pro- 
nou-ncing this compound word, De'o-Ca'l’-Yun, 
which sounds exactly like Deucalion in Greek, 

His father was the famous Garga, whose story 
is thus related in iht Bhavishya-piirand, Sada'- 
Siva-Maha^-deVa, is a great penitent (Yogi) : 
he continually walks in the path of knowledge : 
having dedicated himself to the service of Visnu 
(here is understood the supreme being in the cha^ 
racter of 'Vishnu), he was constantly thinking on 
him. They, who devote themselves to the worship 
of Vishnu, have no occasion to worship the other 
gods; for there is no god like Vishnu, who is the 
original soul, and the ancient of days. Whoever de- 
votes himself to him, obtains a seat at the most ex- 
cellent feet*, he has no beginning, and he never 
dies ; he is pure and incapable of decay : he bestows 
knowledge, and everlasting bliss ; hence he is par- 
ticularly to be worshipped. Maha'-de'va well 
knowing that Vaicant’ha (Vishnu) was to be born 
of the VrishnU and AndhacaSy said, I shall be his 
(or officiating prieft) : and he was horn of 
woman, in the character of Garga: as soon as 
Crishna was born, Garga acted as his Purohita: 
hence he is called Garga'cha'rya ; he gives 
Urdha (command over lust), and, though concealed 
under a mortal form, he is really Mah ^-deV a. 
Garga is positiveljr asserted here to be 
oe'va himself, who is called also Pram at’he'sa or 
the lord of the five senses or servants : because they 
are to be kept in due subjection to reason, Hence 

* This expression is still used at the court of the great Lama, 
who ;s an incarnation of Vjshnp, 

the 
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the western mythologists gave out some^ that D'eOi* 
Caey'un was the son of Jupiter, others of ftio- 
METHE vs. Garg A was a famous astronomer, being 
Maha-deVa himselfi and the same is asserted' of 
Prometheus, who generally lived in Scythia ^ in 
which is situated the peak of CaUasa the abode of 
Maha~»eVa. I^astly, Prometheus is said to be 
the son of Japet, the Jya-pati of the Hindus i 
and* it is very probable, as we have seen in a former 
essay, that Jy a-pati was an incarnation of Maha- 
de'va, or Maha'-dev'a himself. The Greek my- 
thologists were little acquainted with the number- 
less incarnations found in the Furdnas, bat suppose 
the Avdlaras and Avantaras to be the offspring of 
the parent deity, according to the usual cotoe of 
nature. 

The history of Deo-ca'l-yu'n is thus related in 
a well-known poem called HariVansa. Garg a 
was, the spiritual guide of the Vrishnis and Andka- 
cas : at an early period he became Brahmachdri, 
and had such comniand over himself, that he never 
longed after woman. One day, before a numerous 
and respectable assembly, king Shala reviled him, 
and asserted that his continence proceeded merely 
from incapacity. Ihe sage irritated at this reflection, 
withdrew from the world, and performed religious 
austerities for twelve years, dunbg which time he 
subsisted entirely on filings of iron. Maha'-deVa 
being pleased granted his boon, that a son should be 
i)qfp„u:Ao him, Who would reunite in himself all the 
energy of the Vrishnis and Andhaeas ; and that 
they should never prevail against him. The -so- 
vereign king of the Yavanas, having no children, 
and hearing of this boon, went to Garg a j and after 
many entreaties prevailed on the sage to accompany 
him into his kingdom : there he brought him into a 
Gdsha, or hut made of leaves and branches, and 

2 K § placed 
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placed round him many shepherdesses; the holy 
man fixed his choice on one of them called Gopdd- 
apsarasfit-: she retained his seed against her will, 
arid in due time was delivered of a boy at GcLzni. 
Here I shall observe, that this apsifrasa, or celestial 
nymph, having misbehaved at the court'of Ikdra, 
was doomed to live on earth, for a certain time, in 
the character of a Gopdli or shepherdess. This pu- 
nishment is often inflicted on them : and whilSt on 
earth they generally prostitute themselves to the 
handsomest men ; -but always destroy the embryo 
as soon as possible. In this however the Gopdh-ap- 
sarasa did not succeed, because Garg a was of a su- 
perior nature, being an incarnation of Maiia'de'va. 
The king of the Yavanas brought up the child in 
his own place, dnd adopted him for his son : .after 
his death Ca'la-yavanad succeeded to the throne. 
He longed after the ftrife of war, and having asked 
the most respectable Brdkmensi which were the 
most powerful tribes in the country; Na'rada 
pointed out to him the Vrtshnis and AndhacaSy Cal- 
yuN being joined by the Sdcas, DaradaSy Paradds, 
Tangdns, Chafas^ and all the petty tribes of rob- 
bers, inhabiting the skirts of the snowy mountains, 
advanced MaC hurd. Crishn-a having heard 

of Maha'-peva’s boon, w'as greatly alarrried ; and 
attempted to enter into a negociation with Cal-vun, 
but his overtures were rejected. He then convened 
his friends- and relations ; and having declared to 
them in a few \yords, the critical situation they were 
in; represented to them that they had tcM ime to 
lose, advised them to leave Mat'hurd, and retire witli 
him to Dxvaraca in Guijur-desa (near point J/gaf). 
He informed them .also that Jara'-sanpha (the 
■most powerful prince in India at that time, and 
whose daughter had married (Cans a) at the head of 
the confederate kings, who had resolved to revenge 
the de^lh of Cansa> was advancing , with an im- 
mense 
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mense army. ^VTien Crishna had seen his friends 
and relations safe at Dioaraca j he returned alone 
to Matli'hurd ; and presented himself before Ca'i.- 
YUN, who rising from his seat in a great rage, at- 
tempted to seize him. Crishna fled, and Ca'l- 
yuN pursued him as far as. the cave in which slept 
the famous Muchu-cunda. It is situated in the 
Haivata mountains, which extend from Gnzrdt to- 
ward Ajmh, Muchu-cunoa was tlie son' of king 
Mandat A, who lived in the Crtta-^yuga or golden- 
age : having defeated and humbled the Daiiyas, the 
gods, out of gratitude, waited on him requesting him 
to ask a boon. The warrior, who was exhausted 
with fatigue, answered he wanted nothing but sleep, 
and wished he might sleep till the arrival ofCafsHNA, 
and that, whosoever should presume to awake him, 
might be destroyed by the fire of his eye. Crishna, 
who knew that such a boon had been granted to 
Muchu-cunda, boldly entered the gloomy cave, 
and placing himself toward the head of Muchu- 
cunda, waited in silence the arrival of Ca'l-yun. 
He soon arrived, and seeing a man asleep, struck 
him several times to awake him. Muchu-cunda' 
opening his eyes, a flame darted from them, which 
reduced CaTa-yavana to ashes. Crishna went 
imnjediately to Dzvaraca, and gathering his forces 
fell upon the Yavans, put the greatest part of them 
to the sword, and the rest fled to their native 
country. 

The conclusion of the drama is certainly forced, 

► ridicufous, and unnatural: it is more probable, that 
Deo-cal-yun seeing his army defeated, fled to hi.s 
native country t and that, thrqugh shame and vexa- 
tion, he withdrew with his family and adherents to 
Greece. This conjecture is supported by the testi- 
mony of Greek biilorians, who uniformly assert, that 
he reigned, and ultimately died in Greece. They 

2 K 8 are 
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not, however, agreed about his origin, some say- 
ing he was a Scythian, and others, that he was a 
Syrian, 

Any catastrophe, general or partial, eitherby fire, 
sword, or water, is called in Sancrit Pralaya : but 
this word in the spoken dialects is generally under- 
stood of destruction by water, and of course the 
Greeks understood it in that light; when speaking 
of the dreadful catastrophe, which, befel the Yavanas 
and their leader Deo-cal-yun on the borders of 
India’, and 1 cannot help observing, that Greece 
was a most unfavoiuable spot for a partial Hood. 

• 

The Yananas originally worshipped the sacred 
Yon I alone, which they considered as the sole au- 
thor of their being; but learned pandits suppose, 
that, when we read in the- above legend, that the 
kjbg of ik^'Yavands adopted for his son an Avdn- 
tara of Maha-dev'a ; it implies also, that himself 
with his subjects admitted the worship of the Linga 
or Phallus. Be this as it may, Prometheus, Deu- 
calion, and his mother Jodaimia, had altars 
erected to. them in Greece. 

Garga-sthdn or the place of Garga, whcrfe he 
lived amongst cowherds, is fourteen coss from Cabul 
according to some pilgrims. I have not been able 
yet to ascertain its situation, with sufficient accuracy 
to insert it in the map. It is situated in the moun- 
tains, which, from this circumstance, are called 
Garga-sthan, and by Persian authors Gherghistan. - 

It was asserted in, the Cabirian mysteries, that 
Prometheus or Pramathesa had a son called 
dE^TNOtus.* Pausanias mentions his name only ; 

* Favsan. Savik . Hi . 9 . p. 300. . ■ 

and 
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and says he could not divulge, what he had heard 
concerning these deities in the sacred recesses of 
the temple, without being guilty of a sacrilege, llie 
name of this inferior deity is derived from the Satts- 
crit Aitne'swara or Aitne'sa for Aitna-isa. 
This god I do not find mentioned in the Purdnas } 
but his consort Aitni-de'vi, or the goddess Ait- 
Ki', is repeatedly noticed in these sacred bookst 
Shewresided in an island, the dimensions of which 
are declared to be thirty yo/anor, or about 150 
miles, an expression rather obscure. There on a 
high mountain vomiting fire, was the sthdu^ or place 
of the goddess AiTNi' : indeed the whole island is 
called Aitni-sthdn, and has no other, ndme in the 
Purdnas. This obviously is Mount ^tna, and the 
island of Sicily, which was uninhabited, according 
to the Pauram'cs, on account of the dreadful erup- 
tions of the mountain j the crater of which was 
considered as sacred according to Pausanias.* The 
island (or tract of islands) of Lieaea is mentioned 
also in the Purdnas in which it is declared, that 
the appellation of LiAYA-para is derived from Pa* 
ra-laya } because they who threw themselves into 
the volcano, obtained Laya, or reunion to the su- 
preme being. It is said to be ten yojanas or fift]^ 
miles distant from Aitnl-slhdn or Sicily. 

AiTNi'-nt'vi is obviously the nymph called 
iErNA by the Sicilians : she was the mother of the 
Palici, whose father was Jupiter with the title 
of Adjlamus, supposed with good reason by the 
•learned to be the same with then Babylonian 
Adram-melech, whom I mentioned in a former 
essay on Semira?nis, Adramu* is obviously derived 
from the Sanscrit Adharme's'wara or Adhar- 
me'sa: Is'a, Is'wara in Sanscrit; Melech in 
Chaldean, are synonimous j and the lord Adharma 
is an epithet of Siva. 

• Pavsan Lacon, p. 107. 

2 K i 
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Having discovered some years ago, that Pro- 
’ METHEirs, as a title of Siva, was not unknown to 
learned pandits, I immediately enquired after his 
cave or den, and related to my learned friends the 
legend of Prometheus and the eagle. 'Fhey shrunk 
back with horror at this horrid blasphemy, and de- 
clared that none but impious Yavanas could ever 
suppose, that the deity could be fastened to a rock, 
and have its entrails devoured by an eagle. I^as 
forced to drop my enquiries on a subject so disa- 
greeable: but on considering lately, that the den was 
improperly called the cave of Prometheus j and 
that it should be rather called the place of the eagle 
I enquired after Gardda-sthdn, and was perfectly 
understood. They soon pointed it out to me in the 
Purdnas and other sacred books, such as the Hari- 
vansa^ the Cdsmir-makalmya, &c. and I immedi- 
ately perceived that it was situated in the vicinity of 
Cabul, where the historians of Alexander have 
placed it, and declare, that this hero had the curio- 
sity to go and see it. I have discovered since a pas- 
sage in a section of the Scanda-purdna, called the 
Ilhndckel-c' handa ; in which it is declared that the 
sthdn or place of Gar.ud'a, is near Vdmiyan. It 
is related in the Jlari-‘Vansa, that, when Chrishna 
had occasion for Garud'a’s assistance, to cleSr up 
the country round Dwaraca, which abounded w'ith 
savages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
Garud'a had then his place or sthdn on the summit 
of a high peak of difficult access, in the country of 
the Yavanas, to the westward of the J?idus j W'here 
he used to carry men and animals he could lay hold* 
of, in order to devour them at his leisure. Unfortu- 
nately no further parliculars could be collected from 
the Hindu satred books, when a learned pandit re- 
collecting, that as from an early period that country 
had been in the possession of the followers of Bud- 
u’ha, some light on this subject might naturally be 

expected 
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expected from their books; after many entreaties, I 
prevailed on him to consult the learned of that sect : 
this he promised to do on condition that I would not 
make a practice of it. He found the Bauddhists 
equally averse to such communication. To be short, 
he produced at last a singular book called the Bud- 
ha-dhdrmacharya Sindhuh ; in which we found the 
legends relating to PROMEXHEtrs and the eagle, 
with many other interesting particulars. I beg leave 
here to retract what I said in a former essay on Egy/d 
concerning the followers of Budd’ha*. There are 
many learned men among them; and they • have 
many valuable books : it appears also that they have 
Vedas and Piirdnas of their own. A comparison of 
them with those of the Brahmenical tribes would 
prove very interesting, and of the greatest import- 
ance. It would prove at first a very arduous under- 
taking, as it would be very difficult to gain the con- 
fidence of both parties. 

« 

Garuu'a or the Eagle, called also GAHUTMAt 
or the winged, lived in his own Van or forest, called 
from him Garutmal-van and Ganitman-van. Bd~ 
m'lyan and the Mosaicnl Edtn were situated in the 
forest of Garutman : and it is iffemarkable, that 
the Bai'sis, according to Anque t. . nu Perron, 
call the abode of the supreme being and of the 
blessed, Gorotm.an, which they represent as a ter- 
restrial paradise. It is near Goraesha-van or Goruc^ 
ban, as it is pronounced in the vulgar dialects ; but 
by Musulmans it is called Goor-ban and Goor-band. 
.There 'he flew over mountains, through forests, 
searching whom he might devour, tearing up their 
bodies, and devouring their entrails. ForViSHNO 
had given him this boon, saying, you may devour 
my enemies, and those of Siva ; those who arc 
guilty of constant uncleanness: the Nastkas, or un-' 
believers ; those who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- 

* Asiatic Reseatdies, vol. iii, p. 41 1. 

fuJ, 
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ful, those who speak ill of their spirituiil guides, dr 
otherwise behave ill to them, or, defile their beds; 
all these you may devour : but do not touch a Brdh-^ 
merty whatever be his guilt j should you presume to 
devour him, he will prove a scorching flame in your 
throat ; spare also my servants, and those of Maha- 
3>e'va, and the righteous in general; for if you 
should transgress, your strength and power will be 
thereby greatly diminished. Vishnu having thus 
spoken, disappeared. Long after Garud'a sp^ng 
a Brdkmen dressed like a Shabara, or mountaineer, 
laid hold of him, and attempted to devour him : but 
he soon felt a scorching flame in his throat, which 
forced him to disgorge the priest alive. Some time < 
after he met with a servant of Maha'-De'va, who 
was rambling stark naked through the woods, and 
looked like an ideot: Garuu'a sprung upon himi 
but found his body as hard as the thunder bolt. 
When Garud'a saw this, he carried his prey to his 
den, where he bound him, that he might devour 
him at his leisure: but he never could make the 
least impression upon him. The unfortunate pri- 
soner called on Maha'-de'va, who sent Haraja 
to rescue him. Haraja or Hara-cula requested 
Garud'a to release him, saying, you are the chief 
of birds, this man is a favorite of Maha'-d.s'va, 
you also are a favorite of his, set him at liberty, or 
come and fight me. For a whole month they fought, 
when Garud'a’s strength failed him : he saw then, 
that his prisoner was a servant of Maha'-de'va, 
and recalled to his mind, the words of Vis h n u . He 
then set him at liberty, observing to Haraja, tha^ 
in his life he never found so tough a subject. 

The situation oi*Goracsha-van is well known to 
the Hindus j and I have seen many pilgrims, who 
have visited this singular spot. Near it, in the 
mountains, according to the sacred books, is situated 
the forest and place of Garud'a : there it was visited 

by 
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by Aiexandei^ and hh Macedonians. I was not 
fortunate enough to meet with pilgrims, who had 
seen this place, which I understand, is seldom vi- 
sited on account of its being difficfilt of access ; and 
because few and trifling indulgences only are to be 
obtained there. They generally place it near ther 
pass of Skabara, which was thus denominated from 
the Shabars, whom Garud'a used to devour. The 
word Shabara is interpreted in glossaries, Shdli- 
mstra^ and Vastracdray and signifies such uncivi-' 
lized race of men, as make, and wear for garments, 
a sort of matting made of grass and roots. The Sha^ 
bare, whom Garud'a confined in his cave, was a 
servant of Maha-de'va: a synonimous*term for 
which, isalsoPRAMATHAH or Pramathas, whom, 
the Greeks have confounded with Prometheus, 
obviously derived from the two Sanscrit words Pra- 
mat*ha-is'a, which coalescing according to the 
rules of grammar, form Pramat’he's'a. Thi&sup- 
posed adventure is posterior to CRisHNA ; for in his 
time Garud'a was in the full enjoyment of his 
strength and power. 

Garud'a is often represented as a Griffiny and 
the native country of the Griffins is placed by west- 
ern mythologists in BacCria : this is also counte- 
nanced in the Purdnas, and we read in the Himd- 
chel-c’hand, that Garud'a and his brother Aruna, 
who now drives the chariot of the Sun, went into 
Bactria and made TapasyUy at a place called V^tma* 
lamhuy close to Vdmiyany and near the oracle of, 
Vma or'UMASA, which is a name of the Earth, 
considered as the Magna-mater^ and, perhaps from 
it, is derived the Latin word dfumus. There he 
married a beautiful woman j the snakes alarmed at 
his marriage, waged war against him ; but they were 
defeated, one only escaping the general slaughter : 
who falling at the feet of Garud'a, said, devour 
T me 
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me. not, spare me, d! Ndgdntaca, or destroyer of 
snakes. Garud'a granted his request, and placed 
him by way of ornament round his neck. 

Bactria was also the native country of the Sacas 
and Sacasenas ; and it is remarkable, that wherever 
the Sacas went, there we find also the Griffins. 

It appears, that at an early period some emigra- 
tion took place from Bactria into Colchis, the inha- 
bitants of which country were called Indi and Shidi. 
There was a powerful tribe called Augoi, Augon, 
Abqsgoi and Abasgon; which appear to be the same 
with the • present Afghans or Aitgans, called Aspa~ 
gofm by Pliny. These carried with them their 
original legends, such as the story of Prometheus 
and the eagle j and in the course of time they even 
supposed, thaMhe events they alluded to, did really 
happen in the country they were now inhabiting. 
According to the Purdnas, the Sacas and Sacasinas, 
leaving Bactria, went into the dwlp of Placsha, or 
Asia the lesser, which was afterwards denominated 
from them the dwip of Sdca. The appellation of 
Placsha -or Plqcpa in the vulgar dialects, was not 
entirely lost. in the time of Herodotus, who takes 
particular notice of a place called Placia, the‘ inha- 
bitants of which, iind of the adjacent country, still 
retained the old language. As the word Placsha 
is sometimes written Lacska, I suspect that the 
Legzi or JLesgi, formerly a powerful nation in Col- 
chis, were the remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
the dtolp of Laesha or Placsha : for they lived for® 
merly in the more southern parts of lesser Asia, to- 
ward Syria, and yvere the same with the Leuco- 
Syri, perhaps for Lesgo-Syri, or Lackya-Syri. 

Deo-Cal-y UN, the adopted son of the lord para-, 
moqht of the Havanas, lived in the country of the 

- Cdmboj, 
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Cdmboj, to the westward of the Indus. This is the 
same country, which, according to the learned, is 
now called by contraction Coj. As the vowel is 
very short, and of course obscure, every one of the 
five vowels is indifferently used ; thus we have Cuj, 
Kij, or Ktdge, See. ' In the same manner the name 
of the country called Camis, Camtts, and Cambism 
to the south of the Caspian sea, is often written and 
prefnounced Cans. It includes all that mountainous 
tract, which extends from Gazni to the sea, and 
comprehended the countries known to the Greeks 
by the names of Arachosia and Gedrosia, written 
also Kedrosia ; indeed, these two denominations 
signify the same thing, the mountains of Coj: for 
Roh in the language of the Ballodies signifies a 
mountain, and may be placed, cither before or after, 
thus Coj-Rok, Kej-Roh or Kedrosia i Roh~Coj 
Arachosia. When they apeak of the country in ge- 
neral, they say Cty only; and when they, use the 
word Roh it implies the mountains of Coj. ' The 
appellation of Coj is now restricted to that part 
which is included in the province of Macrdn or 
Mackrdn, called by the Greeks Macarene\ the 
chief river of which, was the Maxates, now called 
Mai\shid (*). Gazni, the true name of which is 
Sasfii, was once the capital cityof that country ; 
hence it is called with propriety S'asni-Coj by Ta- 
vern ier, ot Chakeni-couzez the Pai/anr generally 
use k for sh ; and very often also, for s ; thus they 
say, Pirkhoxvr for Pirshotvr, Khehr for Shehr, a city. 
Gaznih called Sasni by Chrysoccoras ; and Shafni 
’ or Chassenee, in Thevenot’s collettion of voyages, 
'fhe present name is Gazni or Casni s but in the 
time of Tavernier, they said*also Racni or Jacni. 

J?o//-C£j;, according tothe pronunciation, or 

Roxf-Coz, as softened by the Pattans, is the Ara- 
chosia of the Greeks s which includes the districts 

^ Step* Bizant advocem Akxandt'lan 

^ of 
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Gazni zaA Candahar. Arachosia U now called 
Cawer or Cawerdn : but even this appellation is be- 
coming obsolete. The river Armhotus called also 
Choaspesy and Cophes is now called Abek^TdrniCy or 
the . river Tamic. It rises in the hills to the north by 
cast of Gazni s and after having watered the whole 
valley of Arachosia^ it loses itself in a marsh about 
four miles to the south of Candahar : and when the 
rains are abundant, part of its waters run into'^the 
Arghand-aby which falls into the Hir-mend. One 
of the emperors of Gazni had its waters dammed up 
in the hills, above that city, which are let out occa- 
sionally to water the fields, in which it is lost ; when 
the rains are copious, the superabundant waters form 
a small stream, which reaches as far as Carabaug ; 
and afterwards forms in some low grounds to the 
south east, a small marsh or lake. The present river 
ArachotuSy is formed by a small stream, which rises 
a little above Mucur in the above marsh ; hence it 
is often called the water of Mucur. 

It was called ChoaspeSy or rather .Cho-Asp from 
the following circumstances. Between the cities of 
Zufd and Kdld-dt (a plural form implying towers 
or forts), there is in the bed of the river Tdrvic a 
deep hole, supposed unfathomable ; called in the 
language of that country A^Mp, m Sanscrit GopUy and 
in some dialects Gopha, from which, probably, are 
derived the words Twyoc and Kwam, Coopy Covcy 
Cave, and in Latin Cavtis and CaveUy a Cavcy a 
Coopy or Cage, An unwary traveller, riding upon^ 
a mare great with foal, stumbled into it and both 
were drowned. During the struggles the mare 
brought forth a foal,* who was received by the fairies 
residing in this cave, and nursed by them. He is 
often seen grazing on the banks of the river, and at 

other 
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other times his head only is seen above the waters ; 
from that circumstance the surrounding hills are 
called Sereh Asp, or the horse’s head; As the foal 
was grazing one day in the adjacent meadows, he 
was seen by a traveller, who admiring his shape, laid 
hold of him and rode him for a long time ; when re- 
turning the same way, he did Je/o-rez, or relax the 
reins the horse r^ away, and jumped into the 
ca\fe, or hole. From the circumstance of his relaxing 
the reins, the surrounding hills are also called Jelo- 
rex. They might be called with propriety Coh-Aspy 
or the mountains of horse : and they were thus called 
once, or Cho-aspa as it appears from jProLBMy, 
who has applied this appellation to a city in the vici- 
nity, but with greater propriety called Cophes by 
Pliuy j a word obviously derived from Gopa,Gopha 
pronounced in different dialects. Cup and Supy Cupk 
and Stiff, or %uph. It is called to this day Ztffa- 
ox Shehr-ztffa, the io'frn oi %vffa. It is called 
pha in the PeuHngerian table, in the road from JPo- 
ciana {Fusheng), to Asbdna,ox CabuL The marsh, 
to the south of Candahar, is obviously the Aracho- 
sian marsh of the ancient geographersf. The an- 
cient kings of (?or were natives xAZtffa, or Zuf i 
and gave that appellation to Gor, the place of their 
residence, but now desolate: the place where it 
stood is called Gor-moshedn. 

Ptolemy mentions a town called Arachotus : but 
surely Roh-Coj could not be the real name of a city, 
^ which probably was Coj-vdra, or Cojhar, Cojwar, 
and Cajhur : it is the Kodzar and Kozdar of Per- 
sian authors ; literally the habitation in the country 
of Coj, and, by implication th*e capital city of CoJ. 
The kings of the Yavanas, and Deo-ca'l-yun re- 


Jelo-re^ kerdun inPerslany signifies to relax the rem'^, 
t Tmti niarsKy lake it mentioned hy TAvaaNtEa. 

sided 
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sided at Sasm\'{novf Ghazjii), which word in San- 
scrit signifies command, and by implication, the seat 
of empire. They generally pronounce this word 
Ghazni; because, it is said to be derived from 
Ghezz-ni. Ni is foundatwi, ^nd Ghezz hihe Ta- 
marix, which abounds in that country. For they 
say, that, when the Mtmtlmans invaded that coun- 
try, being surrounded by an immense host of Ca- 
^rs, or unbelievers, they made a tumultuary ramJSart 
of loose earth, and tamarix ; from which circum- 
stance the place was called ever after Ghezz-ni. 

By a sti;ange mistake, the country of Arachosia; 
and the river which flows through it, have been 
placed by the learned Danville, to the south of 
Cemdahar ; had this famous geographer recognised 
Gazniy in the Shakeni-Conze of Tavernier, this 
mistake, I believe, would not have happened. I 
have had the satisfaction to converse often with na- 
tives of Candahar, of Kdld-dt-Ndsir-Khan, and Coj- 
kur, and other intermediate places ; and have ob- 
tained sufficient local knowledge of that country, to 
rectify this error. Kdld-dl-Ndsir-Khan is the Kd- 
Idt-Berlook of the Ayeen-Acbery : it is also the Al- 
Casr of Nubian geographer, a word of the .same 
import with Kdld-dt a plural form. It was surnamed 
Ndsir-khdn, from its last governor, who died some 
years ago. In its vicinity is the town of Sorra men- 
tioned by the Ntibian geographer : it is better known 
by the name of Sorra-Bac or Sorra-Beyck. Beyck 
is a name common to several places in that country : , 
they are situated among mountains denominated 
from them, by Ptolemy. Becii or Bakii montes, 
as we read in Mercator’s maps ; or Baitii in the 
original : for in ancient manuscript, t and c are of- 
ten mistaken the one for the other. In the Purd- 
nas they are called Su-BIiacsha. The real name of 
Gazni was originally Sabul, %abul, or Saul, as it is 

written 
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written by Chrysococcas : hence it appears to be 
the Ozola of Ptolemy. It is probably the Oscaiiidati 
oiihiiPeulin^erianitAA^t twenty-two farsacks from 
Ashdnd or Cabiil j and thirty-five from %nyha Os- 
canidati is perhaps corrupted from Sacni-tiit, or the 
vndberry grove of Sacni. Tut in the Pastoo, as 
well as in the Persian and Hmdivi languages, sig- 
nifies a mulberry. In composition, it implies a mul- 
berry grove. This tree grows spontaneously in that 
country, in the plains : and the Paltans generally 
pitch their tents, or erect their huts near groves of 
it. Its fruit is exquisitely delicious : and we often 
hear Paltans in Hindustan sighing after their mul- 
berry groves, wishing to die under their ghades. 

The famous peak of C'haisd-ghar, which we 
mentioned before, is situated on the road between 
Cazni and Derd-Ismdhil: the Musulmans call it 
Tuct-Sulciman, or the throne of Solomon ; and 
to the adjacent mountains they have given the 
name of Coh-Sulciman. It is seen at the distance 
of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible near 
the extensive ruins of the famous city Sdngald about 
sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Sdngald is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and unin- 
habited, it preserves still its ancient name. It was 
built by the famous Puru orl’uRus, great grandson 
of Atri. It is called Sinkol in Persian romances, 
and its king, raja Sinkol. it has been confound- 
ed by Arrian with Sdlgald or Sdlgadd, which is 
now called Calanore s close to which is still an an- 
cient .place called Salgeda to this day, and its situa- 
tion answers most minutely to Arrian’s descrip- 
tion. Sdlgald and Sdgadd, arc two derivative forms, 
the first is Sanscrit, and the Second is conformable 
to the idiom of the dialects of the Pdnjdb. 'Ihe sum- 
mit of C^haisd-ghar is always covered with snow ; 
in the midst of which are seen several streaks of 
VOL. VI. 2 L a reddish 
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a reddish hue, supposed by pilgrims, to be the mark, 
or impression made by the feet of the dove which 
Noah let out of the ark. For it is the general 
and uniform tradition of that country, that Noah 
built the ark on the summit of this mountain, and 
there embarked ; that, when the flood assuaged, the 
summit of it flrSt appeared above the waters,- and 
was the resting placp of the dove, which left the 
impression of her feet in the mud, which with time, 
was hardened into a rock. The ark itself re&tf;d 
about half way up the mountain, on a projecting 
plain of a very small extent. There a place of wor- 
ship was erected, near which is a caldron of copper of 
such dimensions, that one hundred maunds of food 
may be dressed in it at the same time. Near it is an 
hermitage inhabited by several De?'veishes, and a little 
above, is a flag. The inhabitants of the country re- 
sort there occasionally on Fridays. With respect to- 
the foot-steps of the dove, they are known only by 
tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, 
that they have never heard of any body going up so 
high on account of the ruggedness of the mountain, 
and of the snow. The Bliauddhists, who were the ^ 
first inhabitants of that country, are, I am told, of 
the same opinion as to the place where the ark rest- 
ed i but hitherto I have been able to procure a single 
passage only, from the Buddha-dharma-chdi'ya-^nd- 
liukf in which it is declaimed that Shama or Shem, 
travelled first to the north east, and then turning to 
the north west, he arrived on the spot, where he 
built afterwards the town of Bdmiyan. Shama they 
say, having descended from the mountain of C'Jiaisd- 
ghar, travelled north east, as far as the confluence 
oiihe Attack with the Indus ; where he made I'a~ 
fttsya : he then proceeded north west to Bdmiyan. 

The Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in 
their sacred books, that Satyavrata made fast the 
1 ark 
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ark to the famous peak, called from that circum- 
stance, Nau-bmida, with a cable of a prodigious 
length, he must have built it in the adjacent coun- 
try. Nan (a ship) and bandha (to make fast), is the 
name of a famous peak situated in Caslimn', three 
days journey to the north north east of the pur- 
ganah of Lar. This famous place is resorted to by 
pilgrims, from all parts of India, who scramble up 
among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they 
naver go. A few doves frightened with the noise, 
fly from rock to rock r these the pilgrims fancy to 
be their guides to the holy place, and believe, that 
they are the genuine offspring of the dove, which 
Noah let out of the ark, at all events yi the nume- 
rous legends, which I have extracted from the Pii' 
vdnas relating to Satyavrata and the ark, no 
mention is made of his letting' out the dove : the 
whole story I shall give in abstract. Satyavrata 
having built the ark, and the flood increasing, it was 
made fast to the peak of Nau-bandha, with a cable 
of prodigious length. During the flood, Brahma' 
or the creating power was asleep at the bottom of 
/ the abyss : the generative power of nature, both 
male and female, were reduced to their simplest 
elements, the Linga and the Yoni, assumed the 
shape of the hull of" a ship since typified by the Ar^ 
ghd. ; whilst the Linga became the mast.* In this 
"manner they were wafted over the deep, under the 
care and protection of Vishnu. When the wa- 
ters had retired, the female power of nature appear- 
ed immediately in the character of Capoth'icari or 
the dewe, and she was soon joined by her consort, in 
‘ the shape of CapolHwara. 

The mountains of Coh-SulUman are sometimes 
called by the natives the mountains of the dove ; the 

• Maha'-de'va is sometimes represented standing erect in the mid- 
dle of tlte iuthe room of the mast. 

2 L 2 whole 
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whole range as far as Gazni is called by Ptolemy 
the Paruetoi mountains, probably from the Parvafa 
or Pdravdt, which signifies a dove. The peak of 
C’Jiaisa-ghar is called also Cdld-Boh or the black 
mountain : the summit alone being covered with 
snow, is not always seen at a great distance ; but 
the body of the mountain, which looks black, is by 
far more obvious to the sight. Persian romances say, 
that there were seventy or seventy-two rulers called 
Suleiman, before Adamj this has an obvious ?;p- 
Jation to the seventy-one Manwantai'os of the Hin- 
dus : and of course Noah or Satyavrata was a 
Suleiman. 

The folldwers of Buddha acknowledge that the 
ark might have been fastened to Nau-bandha near 
Cashmir i but surely they say, the ark could not 
have been riding perpendicularly above this peak, 
and such a vessel required a vast length of cable ; 
in short though ' the cable was made fast at Nau- 
bandha, the ark was riding above Clidisd-ghar. 
According to the Pauranics and the followers of 
Buddha, the ark rested on the mountain of Arya- 
mrta, Aryaioart or India, an appellation which 
has no small affinity with the Araraut of scripture. 
These mountains were a great' way to the eastward 
of the plains of Shinar or Mesopotamia, for it is Isaid 
in Genesis, that, some time after the flood, they 
journeyed from the east, till they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. This 
surely implies that they came from a very distant 
country to the eastward of Shinar. The region 
about Tuckt- Suleiman is the native country of the 
olive tree, and I believe the only one in the world. 
There are immense forests of it on the high grounds j 
for it does not grow in plains. From the saplings, 
the inhabitants make walking sticks, and its wood is 
used for fuel all over the country; and, as Pliny 

justly 
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justly observes, th© olive tree in the western parts 
of India, is sterile, at least its truit is useless, like 
that of the Oleaster. According to Fenestalla, 
an ancient author cited by Pliny,*' there were no 
olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of 
Tarquin the eldest. Before the time of Hesiod, it 
had been introduced into Greece : but it took a long 
time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its 
cultivation properly understood : for Hesiod says, 
tVt, whoever planted an olive tree, never lived to eat 
of its fruit. 'I he olive tree never was a native of 
Armenia i and the pas.sage ofSiRASo, cited in sup< 
port of this opinion, implies only, that it was culti- 
vated with success in that country. But ^et us re- 
turn toSuARMA and his disciple Saras*ala, the le- 
gends concerning whom are to be found in the Budr 
dha-dharma-chdrya-Sindlmh. 

“ The chief of the followers of Buddha isendow- 
ed with knowledge : great are his riches and power. 

“ He shewed mercy to the living creation; andin- 
“ structed them all in their respective duties : he was 
deeply skilled in the 'Sastras. He is the abode of 
“ human and divine knowledge, which he imparts to 
“ all. He, whose name is Shama, is the chief of 
“ living beings : he gives an increase of pleasure to 
every body : he travels over the whole world, in- 
“ structing every one in their respective duties. Once 
“ he went north cast, then turning toward the north- 
*' west> he arrived at the Himdni mountains. There 
“ he saw a variegated hill : it was beautiful ; there 
“ wer9 numerous springs : all sorts of animals and 
“ chirping birds. In this forest, he, whose name is 
“ Shama-Maha-Muni, began to perform Tapa~ 

“ sya : for he saw that the country was Tapohliunn\ 
(land fit for the performance of religious rites.) 
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** Here, says he, I shall soon obtain the end of my 
Tapasya. Jine'swara, the god of gods, was 
** pleased : he granted his boon : Jine'swara, who 
“ is Bhagavan, for the good of mankind, granted 
his boon ; from daya (mercy) comes ardra (soft- 
“ ness of heart :) to do good to all men you were 
born 1 Before this he was famed as a good 
“ man ; but when he had obtained his boon !* As 
he lived in an uninhabited forest, pilgrims 
** suffered much : through the efficacy of his Ta- 
pasya, he built a town, which he called VdiAe- 
yan : it was vdmd (beautiful), hence it was call- 
ed Vdmeyan. Wood’, grain, and grass, were in 
**' plenty. He placed beautiful flags on all the gates 
“ and postetns. He made also (chekoara) 

squares, where grain and wealth were displayed. 
“ He called in the four great tribes : gold and jewels 
** abounded in their houses. In one house were of- 
ten seen an hundred women, shining with gold and 
“ precious stones : here the drum beat : there they 
“danced: everybody was pleased. From the noise 
“ in every street, in every house, it seemed as if the 
“ whole town spoke. In every house there were 
“ constantly feasts and rejoicings : it was like the ' 
“ town of the gods. Sham a instructed them all in 
“ their respective duties. In this city men and wo- 
“ men follow the religion of Buddha, and nobody 
■ “ says there, why do you worship Buddha ? Shama 
“ having thus obtained the object of his wishes, 
“ withdrew to an adjacent hill, where he erected a 
“ beautiful and strong building for his residence. He 
“ kept his internal indris, or senses, under subjec- 
“ tion ; hence he was called Shama. lie is con- 
“ stantly performing the Yoga : upon a hill fit for 
“ such performance, he seated himself : there re- 
“ sides the chief of the forms of Bu ddh a.” This hill 
“ is now called Ghulghuleh. 

* So it is in the original : but it is understood, that, after he had ob- 
tained his boon, he was considered as a superior being. ' 

“ There 
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There is another image-like resemblance of 
** Shama-Sharma in his disciple : he is constantly 
performing Tapasya : he studies daya (mercy), 
“ and observes most rigidly the dictates of justice. 
** He waited with most scrupulous obedience on 
“ Shama, his spiritual guide. Lust had no power 
“ on him : in him were united human and divine 
knowledge : he became Paranishta (he dwelled 
“ in god) and great were the powers of his under- 
"jStanding. For ten years he made Tapasya, during 
“ which he left off eating and drinking : he felt no 
uneasiness on that account : he lived upon the 
** winds ; thus he kept up the efficacy of his religi- 
“ ous austerities. lie is a great penitent ; con- 
“ stantly thinking on the deity. He did not make 
Dambha, that is to say, he did not perform religi- 
“ ous acts for the sake of worldly praise. Thus he 
made a most rigorous Tapasya. Then Jina-wa- 
RA (or the lord of the forms of Jina) was pleased : 
“ Jina-deVa said ; why are you making Tapasya f 
“ What is your wish ? You have made a most rigo- 
“ rous Tapasya, even to the peril of your life : get 
“ up, get up ; it shall be well with you : ask your 
boon ? Rasa LA, such was his name, said, to 
“ day have I obtained the fruit of my labours : I 
have seen you : I have seen you ! This is all I 
wanted : what is the rest to me ! . This w'as my 
“ only object and desire. I was like a poor man, 
“ who is oppressed j but on my complaining to )mu 
“ I have obtained redress : be merciful. Jina said 
“ your heart is like a beetle,* who constantly sticks 
** to me : your name before was Rasala (he who 
" delights in the honied juice {Rasa of flowers : 
“ now it shall be Sa-Rasala (who delights much 
" in it). All the world shalkcall you Sa-Rasala : 

* In Smtscrii Bhanga ; in Greek Bruchs and Brucos ; hence Sa^ 
rasala is called B/u anga \ and Bromus by N on n u s, 

2 L 4 « ask 
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** ask your boon. The Muni said he was nispraha 
** he wanted nothing : only give me the end of my 
** Tapasya : that I may go unmolested through the 
“ three worlds, and see you every where ; Jet me 
" also retain the efficacy of my Tapasya. O chief 
** of the forms of Jina, this is my boon. Jina-va- 
RA who is IswARA, granted it, and disappeared. 
** The son of the Raja kept up the efficacy of his 
** Tapasya j and thus became Avydhataswairagati 
he went every where unmolested : he became Sa- 
" madraca ; friends or foes, men and women wefe 
“ the same to him. Such was his Tapasya, that he 
“ even surpassed his Guru Sham a who, seemingly, 
became saying why do you wish to sur- 

** pass me. Jde endeavoured to spoil his Tapasya, 
“ and to corrupt his heart : but in vain. Still he 
“ waited on him with humility, without answering, 
“ without complaining. When Siiama saw this, he 
“ said with astonishment : he is a good man ( Sdd~ 
** hii) : his name then shall be Sddliu. Thus he 
“ obtained a boon from his spiritual guide. Sa-Ra- 
sa'la is constantly making Tapasya thinking on 
“ JiNESWARA. 

“ Who is he, whom all the world call Sa-Rasa- 
** LA ? You are the chief of the Yates : relate the 
“ whole to me. Who was he before ? Why did 
“ he come into this forest ? V/hy is he making T'a- 
“ pasya f Be exalted and relate the whole to me. 
“ The chief of the Yatis said : he is the king of 
the country of Coiinga. lie had forsaken the 
“ paths of righteousness, apd dwelt among women, 
“ he was proud and his heart wa’s fixed on diem. 

He was like the Sarasa*, like the beetle, vi’ho dc- 
“ lights on the honied juice (Rasa) of flowers : hence 
** he was called RasaI-a. Once in a former state. 


* A bird of the crane kind. 


“ he 
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“ he performed a most meritorious action.j which 
“ proved afterwards of great service to him; • Some 
“ private business having brought him to Mathurd, ; 
“ his friends prevailed on him to perform the usual 
" ablutions : he gave alms also. His heart was puri- 
*’fiedfrom guilt, and his iniquity removed. At that 
“ time the chief of the Munis of Jina (Shama) came 
“ to MaChurdi and shewed to him the path to rec- 
“ titude. He treasured up every word : acknow- 
y lodging the truth, he was irradiated. From that 

moment he held for nothing his crown, his wjfe, 
** his children, and his wealth. He disposed of his 
“ effects among the Yatis, and having resigned his 
“ crown to his son, and recommended his wife to 
“ him, he withdrew to the forests. There he made 
“ Tapasya, thinking on Jin Avar a. Thus I have 
“ related the whole to you.” 

Bv Calinga, the Pauranics understand the sea 
coasts at the summit of the bay of Bengal, from point 
Oodaveri to cape Negj-ais. It is divided into three 
parts. Calinga proper, •which extends from point 
Oodaveri to the western branch of the Ganges } the 
inhabitants of the country are called Colingee by 
riEtiAN and Pliny. Madhya-Calinga or middle 
Calinga is in the Delta of the Ganges, and is cor- 
ruptly called by Pliny. Moga-Ca~ 

linga extends from the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to cape Kegrais in the country of the Migas or 
Mugs : this is obviously the Macco-Calmgce of Pli- 
ny. Calinga implies a country abounding with 
creeks and is ' equally applicable to the sea shore 
about the mouths of the Inaus. 

Shama, and his disciple Sa-rasa'la, are perhaps 
the same, who arc called Sam and Zal-zer or Sal 
the white in Persian romances : certain it is that 
they lived in that country. The father of Sam was 

Neriman, 
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Neriman, which if a appellation, is very 
applicable to Noah : nere signifies a wave in Per- 
sian^ and nara water in Sanscrit. Sam may be the 
same with Siamec the son of Key-Umursh; for 
Sharma and Sharmaca, Siiama, and Shamca are 
various appellations of the patriarch Shem. As to 
Ke.y-Umursh or king Umursh, it is a denomina- 
tion given equally to Adam aad Noah in Persiaji 
romances, and with great propriety, for Umarsha 
in Sanscrit signifies the lord of Uma, the femalq 
power of nature and the earth. In that section of 
the Scanda-purdna called the Ilimdchel-c'handa, it is 
said that Buddha the ninth of Vishnu ap- 

peared in the characters of Siiama or Shem ; by 
which we must understand, according to the learned, 
that Sharma an incarnation of Vish>3u reappeared 
as Buddha. Indeed the character of Sharma is 
well preserved throughout : for this famous patriarch 
is represented of a most benevolent and mild dispo- 
sition, with a very weak constitution. When Bud- 
dha was seven years above eight old, he was invest- 
ed with the sacerdotal cord. He went immediately 
to Vdmip'avi or Vdmhjam in order to defeat the 
schemes of the Daf.h/as, who were assembled in its 
vicinity, to perform solemn sacrifices and the most rigid 
acts of devotion in order to obtain the dominion of 
the world. Pdmivan is declared to have been* at 
that time a most magnificent city. There the gods 
and many holy men were assembled in order to pay 
their respects to Vishnu and implore his assistance 
against the Daily as. Buddha in the shape of a 
Sannydsi presented himself to them, and was kjndly 
received : he then told them, that every sacrifice of 
an animal was an abomination, and that even ablu- 
tions were wicked, because small insects might be 
killed by bathing. Such was his eloquence, that the 
Daityus wept bitterly, abandoned all thoughts of sa- 
crifice and ablution, and thereby were frustrated in 

their 
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their scheme of attaining the dominion of the world. 
After this memorable victory, great rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole town of Bdmiyan : for 
the Bauddhists insist that the religion of Buddha 
existed from the beginning. 

I CANNOT better conclude this essay than by mak- 
ing a few remarks on the supposed prohibition, im- 
posed on every good Hmdu from crossing the /«- 
dus } in order to obviate some objections lately start- 
ed, against the possibility of their being acquainted 
with the most ancient transactions in the western 
parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly 
very ancient: for it is mentioned by Diodorus the 
Sicilian ; who says, that king SfaDrobates, in 
Sanscrit Stha'wara-pati was prevented by the 
soothsayers, in consequence of certain prodigies, 
from crossing the Indus. 

Before we proceed, it is proper to ascertain, what 
part of the Indus is properly called Attaca or the for- 
bidden. From the unanimous report of the natives 
of that country, either Hindus or Musulmam, learned 
as well as simple, 1 am fully satisfied that the Landhi- 
Sindh, which rises from a lake in the vicinity of j5«- 
mu/an, and falls into the Sindh dboszAttaca-Varanesa 
ox*Atlock-Bsnares is the rczXAttock or forbidden river : 
this property however it communicates to the greater 
Sindh from the place of their confluence down to the 
sea. The Indus is called Sindhuh or Sindhus in San- 
serif, Ab-Sind or water of Sind by Persian authors : 
but in the Pastoo language it is called Abai-Sin or 
father Sin. The waters of the Landhi-Sin, or leaser 
Sind, are remarkable for their limpidity : and being 
very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance ; 
v.'hilst the waters oftheyiftrti-«S'iW,are turbid : and above 
Tor-Btlah or the black Bclah * toward Der-bcnd and 

* T'Ji’Bela or T)>-Bcla:n, (bus called from the banks of black sanj 

Bauicrsa 
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Bawersa they are of a milk white colour, from the im- 
mense banks of chalk in its bed. Bawersa called also 
Baxoersa-da and Batoei'sa-di, is \heBarisadis of the his- 
torians of Alexander’'^. Below T'or-Belah or Tor-b^- 
laniy and its black sands, the waters of the Sind are black- 
ish, between the high mountains about Attack and 
the 'fort of Nilaby the gloom encreases much their 
black appearance. "Fhe Landi-Sin from the dark 
azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety 
called the Nil-ab : the inhabitants know of no other^ 
river distinguished by that epithet. They seldom, 
however, make use of it. At Goorband, it is called 
the Goor-band river ; near Barany the Baran river. 
Near Palanghur, the PUygrium of Strabo, in the 
district of Camehy it is called Cameh river. Gorydalisy 
mentioned bySxRABO nearthe pass of Kheibar, is cal- 
led wovf Giirdydliy and Gurdeh: and Bando-BenOy is 
the band or dam of B^na or Beyanah, or rather it im- 
plies Btyanah near the band or dam, which, I sup- 
pose to be the royal wall in the country of Opiandi 
mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium : it is near 
Peis/iour. 

Ancient geographers were as niuch perplexed 
as the moderns, with regard to the rivers, to the west- 
ward of the Indus. The Choaspes, and the Copitesy 
are represented as two distinct rivers : but I susjie'ct 
that, like the river in Arachosiuy the same river was 

in its vicinity: there probably Alexander crossed the Indus, 
Ac^Belam or Ec-Bolima was probably near JJazru, about half way 
between Tor-Btlam and the fort oi Jitock, there arc niciny banks of 
white chalk ; trom whicli, it was probably called Ac-Belanty gr the 
wbfte Belam, 

* Bawersadi is a den^^alive form, from Bawe?sa, according to tlie 
idiom of the dialect of the Panjai, in which, as w^eil as all over In’- 

derivative forms are used m the room of the primitive : thus 
we say Bengal for Banga : thus the town of Nahusha or Nysa, is 
called Nisha-dafiteram for Nisha-Jiuram pr I{'ishd-ltw\ in a fragment 
cited by Sig. Baver. 
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called by two different names. The Clioaspes has 
been also mistaken for the Cous of Ptolemy, which 
last comes from the country of Cash-ghar. 

The appellation of Cophes, as we have seen before, 
is derived from the words Gopa or Gopha : and, 
though never used by the natives, yet, they assert, 
that this river passes, through an immense Gapin the 
mountains of Bdmiijan, or in through w large 

Gopa or Gopha, from which the English words Gapy 
(o Gape, and in German Gaffen are probably derived. 
Tradition is now silent with respect to the appellation 
of Choaspes : but we read in Ctesias of certain ani- 
mals in this river, somewhat in the shape of river 
horses. ITiis author calls it G alias ; • and it is the 
same with the Geudis or Geuthis of Nonnus; for 
Bacchus crossed this river in his way from Nicara, or 
Cabnl, to the place of abode of the benevolent and 
hospitable Brongus among the Samac/i'hes of Bd~ 
miyan. On the bank of this river was the town of 
Alybe or Alyben in the oblique case * which is called 
to this day Elben and sometimes Elybend. It is at 
the foot or the mountains, near the entrance of a pass 
leading to Bdmiyan. 

The Gaitas and Geuthis being the same river with 
the Cophes, I strongly suspected that the two former 
appellations are corrupted from the latter. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The words Coepa and C^pe in Latin or 
Gaipia, Gaiphu or Gephu, in old Greek, are pro- 
nounced and written in the more modern GSthua and 
Getih. Thus the tree called Tdla in India and also 
by Arrian, is written Tala by Pliny : thus the 
word Paulus is pronounced Taulus in the countries 
bordering on the Nile : and the materials from which 

* Nonn. D'mjs, lib. 17. v. 33, &c. 
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Non N US compiled his Dionysiacs were originally 
written in these countries^ of which Non nus himself 
was a native. 

The Hir-mend which has its source in the same 
Jake with the Landhi-Sin^ and flows toward Persia^ 
is called also Attack, so that it seems, that the whole 
• country between the Hermend and Indus, was equally 
Attaca or forbidden. I have not been able yet to 
discover the origin of this prohibition: but I believe 
it extended at first to civil purposes only. In this 
manner the Hara-Modren in China is called Attack 
by Hindu pilgrims, who do not consider it, in the 
least, as a religious prohibition : this civil prohibition 
is very ancient for it is recorded by Plinv*. The 
Mdha-nadi near Cuttack is also called Attack, but 
this prohibition is very little regarded. 

In that dreadful war which we mentioned in our 
former essay f between the Lingancitas and Yonijas 
or Yamnas: the former stood their ground pretty 
well at first : but were in the end defeated and 
shamefully routed in the battle, through the efficacy 
of the sacred Yoni, Maha'deVa enraged, was going 
to destroy them with the fire of his eye : but Pa'r- 
VATi' interposed, and to appease him made use of 
the same artifice, the old woman called Baubo, did* to 
put Ceres in good humour, and shewed, him the 
prototype of the Lotos. Maha'deVa snillcd and 
relented 5 but on the condition only that they should 
instantly leave the country. Whether this legend 
allude to a real war between the worshippers of the 
Linga and Yoni, or be a mere physiological allegory 
I cannot determine : be this as it may, the Yavanas 
withdrew to the countries between the Indus, and 
the Hirmeiid, and the Landhi-Sin or Nilab: every 

* Lib. 6 , c. 22 . t jisiatick Rescarchc!, vol. 3. p. 362. 
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intercourse was forbidden on all sides : thus in my 
humble opinion, these three rivers were deno- 
minated Attaca or forbidden. The Yavans it 
seems were expelled afterwards with their chief 
De'o'CaT-yun by Crishna, and his brother Bala 
or Balas, the Indian Hercules, called also Be- 
Lus. This I suppose was the Bactrian war alluded 
to by Nonnus in his Dionysiacs. It was then that, 
Indian Hercules besieged in vain the famous fort 
of Aornos called also Avernus on the banks of the 
Indus, It has preserved its ancient name to this day 
being called Varanas or Benares : it is more gene- 
rally known by the name oiAttock. It was surveyed 
some years ago by my friend Mirza Mogul Beg, 
and his description of that famous place, answers 
minutely, to that given by the historians of Alex- 
ander, of the fortified rock of Aomos*. 

There are four rivers, which were once much 
dreaded by a religious people according to the follow- 
ing text : 

Carmandsd jala spar shat ; Caratoyd vagdhandt : 

Gandaci bdhutarandt : Sindko pdregamdttathd,. 

Evam, carma Dzeija curvan punak Sansedram arhati. 

By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters 
of the Cannandsdy to bathe in the Caratoyd. (a river 
in Jiengal called Curratya in the maps), to swim in 
the Gandaci, and to cross the Indus. The inhabi- 
tants of the countries on the banks of these rivers, 
claim however, an exemption, which is admitted by 
the rest of the Hhulus: and on the banks of the 
Carntfindsd live many Brdhmens who daily perforrii 
their ablutions in it, and drink of its waters; 
and to ray knowledge they are not considered as 
defiled in the least : on the ct)ntrary they are in ge- 

* To the north north east A ttock-Benam^ about eighteen miles 
distant, is the town of Bazar near the western banks of the Indus : 
it is the Bazira of the historians of Alexander. 
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neral highly respected at Benares. The prohibition 
with respect to the three other rivers, has never been 
much attended to; but their aversion to the Carma- 
n(isd is now as great as ever : by the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims suppose that they lose 
the fruit and efficacy of alt their religious austerities 
and pilgrimages : and they always cross it with the 
utmost caution. With respect to the Indus, my 
learned friends here agree, that the sin, if any, consists 
only in crossing the river: and that it by no means 
implies any prohibition to go and remain in the 
countries beyond it. Besides you may easily go to 
Bdmiyan without crossing any of the forbidden 
rivers, by crossing the Indus above its confluence 
with the Jttaca: for in all the prohibitary laws, you 
may safely adhere to the latter. They informed me 
also that in the time ofAcBAR, who greatly favoured 
the Hindus, the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his 
service, having been ordered to cross the Indus to 
chastise some refractory Fattan tribes, they inform- 
ed him, that they were forbidden to cross this river. 
The emperor wrote to them, that the earth and its 
rivers were the lord’s, and that the prohibition was 
of course more in their heads, than consistent with 
reason: however if they conceived in their hearts 
that it was improper to cross, by all means to abstain 
from it. On the receipt of this letter, .the Rajperots, 
with the Brdhmens who accompanied them, crossed 
the Attack immediately. 

The numerous Brdhmens who live in Iran, cross 
it daily, without any scruple whatever, as well as 
those of Multan, and other adjacent countries. Those 
oi Multan ]Ocn\9x\y say, that, as the true bed of the river 
is not ascertained, they may cross it with impunity. 
The. truth is that the Indus ran formerly a great way 
to the westward of its present channel, through the 
Nulla-Sancdr, which branches out of the Indus be- 
low 
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Jow Dhd^Ismdhil ^|iRZAvM<iQ&j<-fii<s futy^y^'d 
It some years a^o as iar »s the parallel 
where his survey ended. But he was iafbrmco, that 
it ran a great way to the south m a direction 
parallel to the hidust with whiedi it comntunicatea 
occasionally through the various branches. 'fhciVu/iiji. 
Hdncdt'a being the old bed of thte Tndit^ is of course 
consideied as the true boundary f^IadoH0i^ and was 
admitted as such in the treaty of peace between Na- 
^R-SifA'tt and the emperor of iTidi^. This dere- 
liction happened before Ai-EZANpftR's titne, as jit 
was recorded by Arisj-obueus, according to 
Sir ABO. 

I CANNOT help taking notice of a curious obser- 
vation made by a learned BrdhnLm^ that whosoever 
prohibited the crossing of the Att^ky meant only 
that no body making use of the usUal modes known 
at that time, should presunae to cross tt: but if he 
could leap over it, or cross it in a balloop, or astride 
a wild goose, or any other bird, which may be effect* 
ed through magick, there could he no harrn what- 
tcver. Inis strange idea brought to my recollection 
a whimsical story of the Musuhnans who inhabited 
the country of Sii(id or Tb/<r,' they fancy Alfxander 
by inagit al art conveyed his whole army over the 
Indus y every man of his riding astride a wUd goose. 
AtsxANDra waS pretty successful in India, they 
conceive that this would not have been the case if be 
had cio>sed the//rdrw either in boats or by swimming; 
and the mr)st obvious method he could adopt, in their 
opinion), was to convey his soldiers in the above 
manner. ' 

tVHEN the unfortunate RabH u-N a' ih-Ra't A or 
Raoobs, sent two Btdhmens as "embassadors to 
Enoiaud, they went by sea as far as Suez, but they 
came back by the way of Persia, and of course 

VOL, VI. 2 u crossed 
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crossed the hrdus. On Iheir return they were treat- 
ed as outcasts; because they conceived it hardly 
possible for them to travel through countries iulia- 
bited by Mlcc'h'has or impure tribes, and live ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in their sacred books: 
it was also alledged, that they had crossed the Allaca, 
Numerous meetings were held in consequence'of this, 
and learned Brdhmens were convened from all parts. 
The influence and authority of Raghu-Na'tu-ra'ya 
could not save his embassadors. However the holy 
assembly decreed, that in consideration of their uni- 
versal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to 
promote the^ood of their country, they might be rege- 
nerated and have the sacerdotal ordination renewed. 
For the purpose of regeneration, it is directed to make 
an image of pure gold of the female power of nature ; 
in the shape either of a woman or of a cow. In this 
statue the person to be regenerated is enclosed and 
dragged through the usual channel. As a statue 
of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too 
expensive, it is sufficient to make an image of the 
sacred through which the person to be rege-' 

nerated is to pass. Ragiiu-Na'th-Ra'y a had one 
made of pure gold and of proper dimensions: 
his embassadors were regenerated, and the usuyl ce- 
remonies of ordination having been performed, and 
immense presents j^estowed on the Brdfmiens, they 
were re-admitted into the communion of the faithful. 
'I'he two culprits made a very able defence, and had 
it not been for some irregularities at Jedda, where 
W'ater is brought from a place about ten or ttwelvc 
miles distant: it is the general opinion, that they- 
would have been acquitted: for they were men of 
unexceptionable character, and of course they were 
to be judged in great measure from their own depo- 
sition, and declaration of ail circumstances. . In vain 
they pleaded necessity, and referred tO’the conduct 
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of Visvamitra and other holy men as a precedent 
in such circumstances. It was answered, that such 
cases were inadmissible as precedents in the present 
'age. 

No such prohibition however, is mentioned in the 
Purdnas, or in any of their sacred books of great an- 
tiquity. On the contrary, we see in the Purdnas 
many holy men constantly crossing the InduSy and 
g»ing even as far as the sacred ifles in the west. There 
are Brdhniens to this day, and Hindtis of all denomi- 
nations crossing the Itidus to visit the holy places in 
the west : but these persons have renounced the 
world, and retain but few practices of .their classes. 
Though highly respected, yet no body presumes to 
eat, or communicate with them; but they go in crowds 
to receive their blessing. We have mentioned before, 
that Brdhmens, and other JTtnofwj, living in the coun- 
tries, on either side of the Hindus claim an exemp- 
tion from all ecclesiastical censure, on that account; 
and though in general they are not much respected 
at Benares i yet their claiiu is admitted as good, and 
•valid. 
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XIIL 

ON THE ANTIQUITY 

Of 

THE SURYA' SIDDHA'NTA, 


AND 

The Fonnation of the Astronomical Cycles therein 
contained. 

BY RIR. J. BENTLEY. 


1 . ' I ^riE Silty d Siddhdnta is generally believed to 
be the most ancient astronomical treatise the 
Hindus have, and according to their notions is sup- 
posed to hav^ been received through divine revela- 
tion at the close of the Satya yv'g, or the 28th Maha 
yugy of the l\h Mamv/intara : that is about 2164899 
years ago. ^ 

2. That the Hindus are an ancient people is ge- 
nerally allowed, and proved beyond a doubt by his- 
torical evidence j but that they are possessed of 
astronomical works, of such stupendous antiquity, 
as the Suryd Siddhdnta is pretended to be, is a cir- 
cumstance not warranted by the strictest investi- 
gation. 

3. Several of the learned have written “on the 
laws, manners, customs, &c. of , the Hindus, but it 
is only within a few years past, I believe, that at- 
tempts have been made to investigate, through the 
medium of their astronomical works, &c. the truth 
©r falsehood of their pretensions to the high and mon- 
strous antiquity they assume to tlicinselves above all 

4 other 
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Other nations. M. Bailly, in the year 1787, pub- 
lished at Paris, a whole quarto volunie on the subject 
of the Indian astronomy; and Mr. Playfair, in 
the year 1789 : published a paper on the same sub- 
ject in the Edinburgh transactions. The principles, 
however, of the Hindu systems of astronomy, being 
unknown to these gentlemen, and differing widely 
in many respects from that of the Europeans, -the 
conclusions. drawn by them respecting the antiquity 
of the several astronomical tables mentioned by 
Mr. Bailly, appear now to be altogether unfound- 
ed. Indeed, the materials which’Mr. Bailly had 
collected *, were insufficient to enable him to form a 
just idea of the principles of the Hindu systems, 
which being mostly artificial, his methoAof investiga- 
tion (from the quantity of the mean annual motions, 
&c. of the planets, though otherwise perfectly just) 
became altogether inapplicable ; so much so, that the 
tables of Irivalorc, which he had supposed were as 
old as the commencement of the present Cali yug^ 
at least, were actually written and dated about the 
year 4383 of the Cali yug, or 51.6 years ago; and 
the mean annual motions of the planets given in that 
’ work, were on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, 
calculated to give the positions of the planets in the 
heavens at that time, as near at least, as the author 
couM determine by observation. However, in order 
to do away these delusions, I shall, before I proceed 
to the investigation of the antiquity of the Sw'yd 
Siddhdnta, explain, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the principles upon which the Hindu systems are 

founded, and the manner in which they are formed. 

* 

4. In the first place it is necessary to observe, that 
in most of the Hindu systems^ certain points of time 

* I. Tables from Tiivalore, dated in 1413 Saka. 2. Tables 
from Chrisnaboi am, 3. Tables from dated 141)1 Saka^ 

4. Tables from Siam. 
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Tjack, at'e fixed on as epochs, at which the planets 
Ate assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunction 
with the Sun, in the beginning of Aries. From the 
points of time, so assumed as epochs, the Hindu 
astronomer carries on his calculations, as if they had 
been settled so by actual observation j and deter- 
mines the mean annual motions, which he mustcmploy 
in his system, fi'om thence, as will give the positions 
of the planets in his own time ; as near as he is able 
to determine the same by observation. , 

* «• 

5. In fijring on these epochs, the first Hindu 
astronomers took the precaution to throw them so 
fer back into antiquity, that the difference between 
the assumed! and real places of the planets,. whatever 
they might be at that time, would, when divided by 
the number of years expired from thence, in a man- 
ner vanish j or at least become too inconsiderable, 
to affect the mean annual motions of the planets, 
deduced from, thence for several years. For, it is 
easy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed 
on so far back, that the mean annual motions of the 
planets to be from thence deduced, (upon a supposi- , 
tion of their being then in a line of mean conjunction 
in the beginning of Aries) shall give the real positions 
pf the planets at present, agreeing with observations: 
and yet, the mean annual motions, so deduced, shall 
not- differ from the real mean annual motions, above 
any assignable quantity, however small. 

6. For, let an epoch of mean conjunction, be 
assumed at only the distance of 648000 yearns ago ; 
without troubling ourselves at all with the real posi- 
tions of the planets at that time, (which it would be 
impossible to know) ftow since the greatest possible 
difference that can ever happen, at any proposed 
time between the assumed, and real place of a planet, 

cannot 
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cannot exceed six signs ; if we divide tins quantity, , 
by the number of years supposed now expired, we 
shall have 0^ 0“ O' 0",l, or one tenth of a se- 

cond, for the greatest possible difference that could 
arise between the real mean annual motions of the 
planets as determined by European astronomers, and 
those which it would be necessary to employ, 
reckoning from the epoch thus assumed, as vvould 
give the positions of the planets at present, with the 
^me degree of accuracy,, as the njost modern of 

European tables. 

* • • 

7. It must therefore appear obvious, that the 
further back an epoch of mean conjunction is as- 
sumed, the nearer should the annual motions to be 
thence adduced, agree with the real mean annual 
motions, determined from actual observations : And 
on the contrary, the nearer such epoch is assumed to 
our own time, the greater the difference will be; 
unless a point of time is found by computation, at 
which the planets were either in a line of mean con- 
junction, or so near, that the difference, when divided 
, among the years expired, would not sensibly affect 
the mean annual motions to be thence derived : but 
in this case, it is necessary that the Sun and Moon, 
should be in d line of mean conjunction at the as- 
sunTed epoch : or at least very nearly so, in propor- 
tion to the distance of time back ; for othervvise, the 
■ computed times of conjunctions, oppositions, and 
eclipses, of these luminaries, would not agree with 
observation, for any considerable number of years. 

'8. *Upon this principle, the epoch now commonly 
called the commencement of the Call yug, appears 
to have been fixed on, by Varaha and spme other 
Hindu astronomers since' his time : for, though the 
planets were not then actually in a line of mean 

‘2 M 4< conjunction. 
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conjiinftjon, yet, the difFerences between their- re- 
spective positions, and that which vi^as assumed, whep 
divided atnotig the years expired from that epoch, 
to the titne of Varaha, were considered as too 
small, to cau^e atiy considerable difference bctwecri 
the real mean annual motions, and those which it 
•wbuld be necessary to assume, so as to give the po- 
sitions of the planets at that time, or even to cause 
any sensible error in their computed places deduced 
from thence for many years. , 

4 t 

9 . But, in order to make this still plainer, let us 
suppose, that a Hindu astronorner noW starts up, 
possessed of instruments and other means, whereby 
he is able tb determine the real positions of the 
planets at present ; and that he is desirous of forming 
a complete new system, upon the principles of his 
|)redecessors ; that is to say, assuming a mean con- 
junction of the planets, at the commencement of the 
Cali .yag*, what must be the mean annual motions, 
lieccssary to be given in siich system, so as to bring 
oiit the longitudes of the planets agreeing with ob- 
servations; or their positions in the heavens, as 
deduced from Eiifopeati tables. 

IQ. I.ET the planets be supposed to have been in 
a line of mean conjunction, in the beginning of Arles, 
at the commencement of the Caliyug : that is to say, 
at the instant of midnight, between Thursday the 
17th, and Friday the February O. S. in the 
year of the /wl'wn period 1612, on the meridian of 
Lanka*’, or about 75" 50' east of trreOTcfc/i ; and 
Jet the time at which the mean longitudes of the 
planets, are to be determined as from observation, 

^ The Wndus suppose that l^nka Hes in the same meridian with 
in the Mharaita dominions, the longitude of which has been 
determined from a great number of observations made by Dr. v 
H'iJntf.r to be 75^ 50' east of Gre^nxoicL 

^ be 
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]be the end of the year 4900 of the CaU at the 
instant the Sun is supposed to be entering Aries* in 
the Hindu sphere according to mean motions. 

11. Now from the commencement of the Cali 
ijiig, to the end of the year 4900, by the Siir^d Sidd~ 
hdnta, is 1789767 days 54‘'‘’" 24' 20"; corresponding 
to the 12th April 1^99, at 45' 44" past nine P, M. 
on the meridian of Lanka, or 5 1' 40' past four P. M. 
gn the meridian of Paris. The mean longitude of 
the Sun, Moon, and pjanets, at thaj: instant, according 
to M. De la Lande’s tables of 1792, will be 
follows ; 


Europea!i Sphere. 

Sun 04’. 20“ 52' 28", 5 

Moon S 22 55 9,3 

Mercury - - - - 3 22 42 42 

Venus - -- -- 2 24 614 

Mars 3 4 50 40 

Jupiter ----- 1 29 58 ,2,1 

Saturn ----- 3 , 24 16 56,1 


12. The mean longitude of the Sun at that instant 
in the Hindu sphere is==0^. 0” 0' O", because he iq 
suj^osed just entering Aries, according to mean mo- 
tions: but his mean longitude is the European 
sphere, being then = O^, 20“ 52' 28", 5, the differ- 
ence between the spheres at that moment, becomeq 
equal to that quantity ; which must therefore be de- 
ducted from the mean longitudes above determined, 
and tye have the relative positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets, in the Hindu sphere as follows : 


lijNDBf 
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Hindu Sphere, 

Sun’s mean longitude, - - - o^, 0“ 0' 0" 
Moon’s ditto, - - - - 3 2 2 40,8 

Mercury’s ditto, - - - - s l 50 13,5 

Venus’s ditto, - -- .2 313 45,5 

Mars’s ditto, - - - - 2 13 58 1J,5 

Jupiter’s ditto, - - - - i 9 5 33,6 

Saturn’s ditto, , - , - s s 24 27,6 

IS. The mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, in the Hindu sphere, at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali 'yug, being thus determined, we 
must now find the quantities of the mean annual mo- 
tions, that will just give these positions, reckoning 
from the commencement of the Cali as an epoch 
of assumed mean conjunction. 

14. The length of the Hindu year, according to 
the Suryd Siddhdnta, is 365 days 15‘^“' 31' 31" 24'", 
in which time the Sun is supposed to make one com- 
plete revolution in his orbit. The mean motions of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, in . that space of time by 
De la Lande’s tables, are as follows ; 

European Sphere, 

Sun - - - - ir. Os. O'* 0' 58" 40'",26 

MoOn - - - 13 4 12 47 39 17,03- 

Mercury - - 4 1, 24 46 35 36,9 

Venus - - - 1 7 15 12 22 18,4 

Mars - - - 0 6 11 25 17 49,3 

Jupiter - - - 0 1 O 21 49 9,2 

Saturn - - - 0 0 12 14 8 0,9 

15. These motions being reduced to the Hindu 
sphere, by deducting, the difference between the 
spheres at the end of one complete Hindu year==* 
58" 40'",26 ; we shall have their respective mean 
annual motions in the Hindu sphere, as follows : 

Hindu 
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Hindu Sphere. 


Sun - - - - 

Ir 

. Os. 

QO 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon - - - 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40 

36,78 

Mercury - - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

36 

56,6 

Venus - - - 

1 

7 • 

15 

11 

23 

38,1 

Mars - - - 

0 

6 

11 . 

24 

19 

9 

Jupiter - - - 

0 

1 

0 

20 

50 

29 

Saturn - - - 

0 

0 

12 

13 

9 

20,6 


16. Multiplying these by 4900, the number 
of years expired from the assumed epoch, we obtain 
the Nutnher of revolutions, 8ic. of’each planet in that 
Spacciof Time ; from which rejecting thejractional 
parts of a revolution, and substituting, in their stead, 
the sign, degree, &c. the planet is in, fat the end of 
the year 4900 above determined from European 
tables) and then dividing the whole by 4900, we get 
the mean annual motions required, as follows ; 


Hindu Spt-trrt!. 


Sun - - - 

Ir. 

Ojt. 

0“ 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon - - - 

13 . 

4 

12 

46 

40 

41,153 

hicrcury > - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

12 

22,206 

Venus - - - 

1 

7 

15 

11 

47 

40,72 

Mars - - - 

0 

6 

1 1 

24 

10 

15,814 

Jupiter - - 

0 

1 

0 

21 

3 

0,411 

Saturn - - - 

0 

0 

12 

12 

53 

55,93 


From this example, a general idea may be formed 
of the principles of the Hindu astronomy, and the 
manner of determining the mean annual motions of 
the planets at different periods, from their positions 
in the heavens being then given by observation. 

17. If we compare the mean annual motions thus 
determined, with those deduced from De la I^ande’s 
tables, we shall find, that they differ considerably i 
and that the latter make the 


Moon’s' 
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Moon’s mean annual motion, - 0" 4'", 4 Jess. 

Mercury’s ditto, - - - - 24 ,34,4 greater, 

Venus's ditto, - - - - 24 2,5 less. 

Mars’s ditto, - - - - 8 53,2 great. 

Jupiter’s ditto, - - - - 12 31,4 less. 

Saturn’s ditto, ■- - - - 15 24,7 great. 

18 , From these circumstances, an European astro- 
nomer, unacquainted with the principles of the Tlindu 
systems, on seeing such motions given in Hindu 
tables, would be apt to be deceived by appearances, 
and assign a degree of antiquity to the work it never 
possessed ; thinKirig, that the author must have lived 
at that period, when, according to his ideas, the quan- 
tities of the nTean annual motions were the same as 
given in the book. I'his shews the absolute neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the principles of the 
Hindu systems ot astronomy, before we can attempt 
to investigate their antiquity from the quantity of 
the mean annual motion of a planet. For the mean 
annual motion of Jupiter above .de<l need, is U. O'* 
.21' s’, which quantity, according to the principles 
of the Euro[iean astronomy, would refer the ago of 
a book in which it was found, to a period some 
thousands of years back ; though, in reality it is only 
calculated to give the position of that planet at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Caii i/ug,, agreeing \^ith 
Ew'cpean tables ; and so of the motions of the rest 
of the planets above deduced, t'or, let the mean 
annual motions above dediiced, be multiplied by 
4900, and we shall have 


Sun, revolutions 

4900 

0^. 

Oo 

0' 

_0" 

Moon, — — 

Mercury, 

65507 

3 

2 

2 

40,8 

20345 

3 

1 

50 

13,5 

Venus, 

. 7965 

2 

3 . 

13 

45,5 

Mars, ^ 

2605 

2 

13 

58 

11,5 

Jupiter, 

413 

1 

9 

5 

33,6 

baturn, ■' 

166 

3 

3 

24 

27,6 

which 
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which are precisely the same as those computed from 
De LA Lance's tables for the same instant (§ i2); 

19. However, though the motions above assign- 
ed, give the mean Heliocentric longitudes of the 
planets perfectly correct at the end of the year 4900 
of the Cali yug j yet, on account of the small diffe- 
rences between them, and the real mean annual 
motions, as well as on account of the inequalities 
observed by modern astronomers in the motions of 
some of the planets, they would every year after vaiy 
more and more from the truth, in proportion to the 
differences. This, in fact, is the case with all the 
Hindu systems of astronomy : and w]ien the error 
becomes sensible, they either form a new system, or 
else introduce a correction to the old, which they 
term beej. 

20. The Hindu systems of astronomy now in use, 
may be divided into three distinct classes. • First, such 
as .assume a conjunction of the sun, moon, and pla- 
nets, with the nodes and apsides of their orbits, in thf 
first point of Aries at beginning and end of the Calpa 
of Brohma *, Secondly, such as assume a conjunc- 
tion at the beginning and end of the Calpa of Va- 
RAii A, with a mean conjunction at the end of certain 
cycles or periods of years. Thirdly, such as assume 

* ’Tii'B. CaJjta of Brohma contains 43 2O00GO00 years^ 

and commenced 1972944000 years before the beginning of the 
present Cali Yug: it may have derived its name from B rob M a 
Gufta, who may probably have been the author of it. The 
Var AHA consists of the same number of years, but com- 
menced 17064000 years later, and derives its name from Varaha 
JdiHiR, author of the Swya SidSdnta,Jat Karnoh, &c. Tlte Cal/ia 
is divided into lesser periods ofyears, galled Mmwantaras Yttgsi 

the intentioi/of which seems to be, to assist t^he memory in calcu- 
lating the} ears expired of the system: at least they answ^er no 
other purpose at present. In a valuable fragment in my possession, 
the durations of the Calhns^ Mauwantaras, and Yugs, of the ancient 
Hindus, are stated totally different from those now in U'.e. • 
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no conjunction at the beginning or end of either Calpa, 
or at any other period. — ^To the first class, belong 
the works of Brohma Gupta, the Siddhanta, Serd' 
moni of Bli ASKER, &c. which make no conjunc- 
tion of the planets at the commencement of the. pre- 
sent Cali pug. To the second, belong the Surya 
Siddhanta, Sdma Siddhanta, V asishta-Siddhanta, 
&c. and such as assume a mean conjunction at the 
beginning of the Cali yug only, as the Jat Karnob 
ofVARAHA, the tables of Trivalore, &cc. To tht, 
third, belong the Brohma Siddhanta, Vishnu Sidd- 
lianta, Bhasvod Drubo Rothono, Chondrika, &c. 
These last are nearly on the principles of the Euro- 
pean astronomy, the mean annual motions not being 
affected by any assumed epoch, and consequently 
make no conjunction of the planets either at the be- 
ginning of the present Cali yug, or at any other pe- 
riod. 


21. The revolutions of the planets, &c, in a Calpa, 
or 4320000000 years, according to Brohma Gupta 
end Bhasker Acharya, are as follows; 


Sun, Moon, and Planets 

Apsides. 

Nodes. 

Revolutions. 
Sun, - 4320000000 

480 

«' 

Moon - 5,7753300000 

488105858 

232311168 

Mercury - 17936998984 

332 • 

511 

Venus - 7022389492 

653 

893 

Mars - 2296828522 

292 

267 

Jupiter 364226455 

855 

63 ‘ 

Saturn - 146567298 

41 

584 


22. In the Siirya 'Siddhanta, the least cycle of 
years in which the sun, moon, and planets, are sup- 
posed to return to a line of mean conjunction in the 
beginning of Aries, is 1080000 years ; or the fourth 

pait 
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part of a Maha the revolutions of each 
planet, given in that cycle, are as follows : 


Sun, 

revolutions 1080000 

Moon, 

— 14438334 

Mercury, 

• , 4484265 

V enus. 

1755594 ' 

Mars, 

574208 

Jupiter. 

. 91055 

Saturn, 

36642 

23. These 

i 

revoluftions were fduhd by multiplying 


the mean annual motions by 1080000, the number 
of years assumed to the cycle : rejecting from the 
product all fractional parts of a revolution under six 
signs, and adding one revolution for those equal to or 
above that quantity. Thus let the mean annual mo- 
tions w'hich we have determined (§ 16) on the as- 
sumption of the planets having been in a line of 
mean conjunction at the beginning of the Cali yug^ 
be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall have. 


Sun, 

revolutions 1080000 

Os, 00 

0' 

Moon, 

14438333 

10 25 

0 

Mercury, 

4484260 

3 .20 

0 

Venus, 

1755589 

8 25 

0 

Mars, 

r 574208 

6 20 

0 

Jupiter, 

91052 

6 0 

0 

Saturn, 

36644 

11 10 

0 


From which rejecting all fractional parts of a revolu- 
tion under six signs, and encreasing the rest to unity, 
we have, 

Stfn, revolutions 1080000 

Moon, 14438334 

Mercury, ^ 4484260 

* The revolutions given in the Smya SidJhanta are for a 
yug^ but they must be always divisible by four, otherwisQ ajtnean 
conjunction could not take place at the beginning of* the CaUyugn 
They are here reduced accordingly. 


Venus 





Vews, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 
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revolutions 


I755.59CI 

574209 

91053 

36645 


24. Comparing these, with the numbers in the 
^me period, by the Surija Siddhanfa 22), it will 
appear, that the number of revolutions of Mercury, 
according to that work, is - 5 greater. 

Of Venus, “ . “ 4 greater. 

Of Mars, - - 1 less, *. 

Of Jupiter, » - , - 2 greater. 

Of Saturn, ' - ' - 3 less. 

These dilFerenccs, the Hindu astronomers call beej > 
or the con'ections to be applied to the mean places of 
the planets, computed from the Surya iiiddJmnta *. 


25. Having thus given the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, avxl planets,, in the cycle of 1080000 years in 
imitation of the Surya Siddhanta, I shall now shew 
their use in determining the mean longitudes of each 
at any time proposed. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let the time be the end of the year 4900 of the 
Cali yug, or the 12 Api'il, 1799, at 51' 40" past four 
P. M. on the meridian of Pam j to find the mean 
longitudes of the sun, moon, arid planets, in the 
Hindu sphere^ at that instant. Say, as 1080000 is to 
the number of revolutions in that cycle, so is the num- 
ber of years expired of Caliyng, to the planets 
njcan longitude at the end of that time : Thus, 

^ In the Siddhanta Rahosyoy dated in 1513 Saka^ the bcej^OT cor- 
lections are as follow : Mcicury ; Vciuis 3 ; Jupiter 2 ; revolu- 
tions in lOSOOOO yearns subsfraclive ; amlSaliwn 3 addiltive ; the 
Croho Totmgmi dated in IdSO; Siddhanta Munjtn dated in 1531 
Saka% BtAuhlto and tables of Chrisnaboe am (allot* which have 
been deduced from the Smya Siddhanta) adopt Ihe beej to correct the 
mean longitudes of the planets, as computed from the motions de- 
duced from the Sutya Siddhanta. 


Revo- 
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Revolutions. 


iSun • 

i»wono(»X4ono 

lu&uuuo 

= 

4900 

■— Oj.O® o' 

0" 

/Moon 
• Mercury 

14«S3.'»4X4900 

108(1000 


65507 

— 3 2 12 

0 

4484‘»''nX4nOO 

108U000 

— 

20345 

— 3 1 20 

0 

iVenus 

175.4.400X4900 

1080000 

= 

7965 

— 2 3 40 

0 

Mars 

^4200X4900 

108()000 

== 

2605 

— 2 14 42 

0 

Jupiter 

9105.1X4000 

1060000 

== 

413 

— 1 9 54 

0 

Saturn 

3(3645X4900 
1090000 *“ 


166 

— 3 3 30 

0 


26. The revolutioMs of the apsides and nodes in a 
Calpay or 4320<)00000 years, according to the Surt/a 
Siddhanta, are as follow : 


Apsides. 


Nodes retrograde. 

Sun 

337 


Moon 488203000 

232238000 

Mercury 

368 

488 

Venus 

535 

903 

Mars 

204 

214 

Jupiter 

900 

174 

Saturn 

39 

662 


27. From what has been already said respecting 
the manner of determining the mean annual motions 
of the planets (§ 14, 15, Sc 16' and the number of re- 
volutions of each, from thence (§ 23 j in 1080000 
years j no difficulty can occur in forming an idea of 
the mode by which those of the apsides and nodes 
were obtained. 

« f 

28. The commencement of the Calpa ofVARAHA, 

is fixed at the distance of 1^55880000 years before 
the beginning of the present Caliyug, at the instant 
of midnight between Saturday Sunday on the 
meridian of at which instant, the sun moon 

VOL. VI. 2 N and 
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and planets, with the apsides and nodes of their or- 
bits, are assumed to have been in a line of conjunc- 
tion in the beginning of Aries. 

29. The longitudes of the aphelia and nodes, at 
the end of the year 49 OO of the Cali yug ; or 1 2 th 
April 1799 , at 51 ' 4 O" past four P. M. on the meri- 
dian o( Paris, by De la Lande's tables will be as 
follow ; 

European Sphere. , 

® " ’Nodes — supplement. 

Sun’s apogee 3 9 28 1 8,3 s. % ' '' 

Moon’s ditto 0 16 10 30,3 10 12 49 2,8 

Mercury’s apheh 814 20 11 1 15 56 16 

Venus’s ditto 10 8 35 37 2 14 51 46 

Mars’s ditto 5 2 23 26 1 18 1 38 . . 

Jupiter’s ditto 6ti'7 40 3 S' 23 41 

'Saturn’s ditto 8 29 3 23 3 21 56 17 

30. Their longitudes in the Hindu sphere, are 
had by deducting o’- 20® 52' 28,5" {§ 12) from those 
of the aphelia, and adding it to those of the nodes, 
as. follows : 

Hindu Sphere. 

j'. ® " Nodes-supplement. 

Sun’s apogee 2 18 35 49,8 r. ® ' " 

Moon’s ditto 11 25 18 1,8 ii 3 41 34,3 

Mercury’s aphel. 7 23 27 42,5 2 6 48 44,5 

Venus’s ditto 9 17 43 8,5 3 5 44 14,5 

Mars's ditto 4 11 30 57,5 2 8 54 6,5 

Jupiter’s ditto 5 20 15 11,5 3 29 16 9,5 

^turn’s ditto 8 8 10 55,51 4 12 48 45,5 

i 

3 1 . The longitudes of the aphelia and nodes being 
given by assumption, at the commencement of the 
(^alpa 28) j and thfeir jpositions at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Caliyug, by European tables (§ 29 
and 30) ; (which may be supposed to agree with ob- 
servation) we obtain from thence, the following an- 
nual 
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tiual motions ; which when computed from the 
commencement of the Calpa, as an epoch of as- 
sumed conjunctionj will give the longitudes of the 
aphelia and nodes^ agreeing with European tables. 

Annual motions of the apsides — Hindu sphere. 

s. 0 I ir rii rv v vi vii vin 
Sun 0 0 0 3 28 34 24 55 38 7 direct. 

Moon 1 10 40 35 35 26 36 i9 15 50 ditto. 

Mercury - 2 25 . 9 59 38 0 57 retro. 

Venus - 10.4 11 39 & 26 8 ditto. 

Mars - 8 19 50 19 37 3 2 i direct.' \ 

Jupiter' - 1 56 23 23 4 5 50 retro. 

Saturn - 724 1 5831 3,3, 33 direct. 

Annual motion of the nodes. 

s. 0 I II in IV V VI vii viri 

Moon’s 0 19 21 31 5 15 3o 51 45 46 retro. 

Mercury’s 1 41 58 i9 2o 7 2 2 ditto.. 

Venus’s 1 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto. 

Mars’s 1 26 40 17 41 53 0 52 ditto. 

Jupiter 1 34 22 18 57 22 36 Si ditto. 

Saturn 1 30 13 19 10 58 13 44 ditto. 

32. The motions of the aphelia of Mercury, Ve- 
nus and J upiter, are retrograde in the Hindu sphere \ 
though direct in that of the Europeans : the reason 
of this, is owing to the difference between the mo- 
tions of the two spheres, with respect to each other: 
for, if we conceive the first point of Aries in the 
Hindu sphere to coincide with tlie vetnal equinox 
then at the expiration of 365'"* ‘6’’* 12' 36" 33"' 
36" (the length of the Hindu year according to the 
Huryd Siddhanta), the Sun would again enter Aries 
in the Hindu sphere : but his distance at that very 
moment from the vernal equinox would be ~ 58'' 
4O'" 15" 36', the true quantity, by which the Euro- 
pean and Hindu spheres, recede from each other an- 

2 N 2 nually ; 
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nusilly j and not 54", as found in some Hindu books. 
Hence it follows, that if the motion of the aphelion 
of a planet, was exactly 58" 40"' 15** 36*, in the Eu- 
ropean it would have none in that of the 

Hindus s but would be considered as fixed. And, 
if the motion was less, then it would be retrograde ; 
as is the case with the aphelia of Mercury, Venus, 
and Jupiter. 


33. From the motions above determined 3ll, 
we obtain the following revolutions of the aphelia and 
nodes in a Calpa^ requisite to give their positions by 
direct computation. 


Apsides. 

Sun lo366 direct. 

Moon 488122956 ditto. 
Mercury 7961 retro. 

Venus 33023 ditto. 

Mars 29030 direct. 

Jupiter 6698 retro. 

Saturn 23023 direct. 


Notes — retrograde. 

232308774 

334893 

293303 

289950 

319207 

300592 


These numbers differ widely from those given in the > 
Suryd Siddhdnta {§ 26), owing to the slow motions 
assigned to the apsides and nodes, in that work. 

34. The revolutions of the apsides and nodes in 
, a Calpa, being thus ascertained, the following ex- 
amples will shew their applications and use. 

Example. Let it be required to determine by 
computation, the longitudes of the Sun’s apogee. 
Moon’s apogee, and the aphelion of Jupiter, <in the 
Hindu sphere, at the end of the 4900 of the Caliyug. 
From the commencenieqf. of the Calpa of Varaha, 
to the beginning of the Cali 
pugy (§ 28) = 1955880COO years 

Add - - 4900 

Total years expired of the Calpa, 1955884900 

Then 
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Then say, as 4S2ooooooo years to the number of 
revolutions in that cycle, so is the time expired’ to the 
longitude. 

Thus, longitude of the 

1036GX1955884900 _ 

Sun s apo^jCe, 4320000000 

4693'‘'' — 2' 80* S4' 22" &C. 


Moon’s apogee, = 4j8im956X193588490p^ 
t^O » 4SQ0000000 


Jupiter’s aphel. 


220998221 —11 25 18 49 &c. 

_ 6698519X5884900 _ 

4320000000 


• 3032 -!-6 9 45 18 &c. 

but the motion of Jupiter’s aphelion being retrograde 
we must deduct this longitude from twelve signs ; 
and we shall have, 5s. 20“ i4' 41" 8cc. the longi- 
tude required. 


Again, let the longitude of the Moon’s ascending 
node, at the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug be 
required. 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node in antece- 
dents. 

232308774X1955884900 /’.rtc i i , o. 

= 4320000606 = ^ 105178060) 1 U 3“ 40 33 &c. 

which deducted from twelve signs, leaves 0^. 268 
I9' 26 " See. for the longitude of the node, according 
to the order of the signs. 


LENGTH OF THE HINDU YEAR. 

35. Hitherto I have supposed the length of 
the Hindu year to be 365“’ 15““' 31' 31" 24'", the 
same ,as in the Sarya Siddhanta and all the preced- 
ing calculations respecting the motions of the planets, 
&c. are made on that supposition. It is, however, 
to be observed, that when a Hindu astronomer forms 
a new system conformably to the positions of the 
planets, &c. in his time, he must likewise deter- 

2 N 3 mine 
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mine the length of the year, to be given in that 
system. 

36. In order to ascertain the length of the Hindu 
year, two things are necessary to be first known. 1st. 
'I'he instant of the commencement of the year. 2d, 
The time expired from the beginning of the cycle, to 
that instant. The first, is supposed to be found by 
observation by determining that instant of time, when 
the difference of longitude between the Sun and a 
known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude assigned 
to the Star in the Hindu spherft. The longitudes of 
the twenty-seyen Yoga Stars, may be found in many 
Hindu books of astronomy.;, but all that have hitherto 
come into ray hands, appear silent as to the manner 
in which- the observation is conducted, or the parti- 
cular Star by which it is made: Chitra or the virgin 
spike, (perhaps from its situation) is generally sup- 
posed to be the Star observed on such occasions j 
anjd its lopgitude, according to Brohma Gupta 
and some others, is 6* 3" O' in the Hindu sphere. 

37. According to Y-ARAHA,the year 3601 of the 
Cali yugi began precisely at the instant of the ver- 
nal equinox ; that is, the Sun had then entered Aries 
according , to the true motions ; consequently, the 
Hindu and European spheres had then (A. O. ?99) 
coincided. 

The longitude of Spica, in A. D. 

1750, was ' =6' 20*. 21' 18" 

Deduct precession for 1251 years, * 

at 50" .1 per a. «=: 17 24 35 

Longitude of Spica, in A. D. 499, =6 2 5d 43 

Erohma Gupta makes it - =6 3 0 0 

Difference,, about ' - 3 17 

However, from the mpst'accurate comparisons 1 have 
been able to make, respecting the length of the year, 
as given in different books, whose ages are known, 

' . cither 

/ ■ 
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«ither from dates or computations ; it would appear, 
that the longitude assigned to Cftih'd, by Brohma 
Gupta, See. is too great by upwards of fifty minutes. 

V 

38. The Sun’s true longitude, when he enters 
Aries, according to mean motions, is stated by 
Hindu tables at about Of. 2" 7' 24" , now if we sup- 
pose the longitude of Qlnti'Uj to be 6 f . 2" 7' 24", (to 
avoid trouble in calculatibn) the diflerence of longitude 
between the Sun and Star, when the former enters 
Aries according to mean motions,, will be exactly six 
signs. 

39. The distance, or difference of longitude be- 
tween the Sun and Star, (at the corameiTcement of the 
year according to mean motions), being thus supposed 
six signs ; we can easily ascertain the instant they are 
in that position, and from thence the length of the 
year, as follows : Sun’s mean longitude in the Eu- 
ropean sphere on the I2t\\ Aprils 1799, at 45' 44" 
past 9 P. M. on the meridian of 

lAinlca (§11). - «=Of. 2o" 52' 28^ 5 

Equation of his center, - +0 l 52 45 . 

Sun’s true longitude, - 0 22 45 13,5 

Longitude of Spica same time, =6 21 2 32,5 

Difference of longitudes between 

()'& * - - 5 28 17 19 

Which deduct from - 6 0 0 0 

Remain - - , O I 42 41 

Which reduced to time make, 1 44 ‘‘"'46' 44" 

Now the time expired from the commencement of the Caliyug, 
to the above instant, is (§ il), 1789767 ‘‘*^'54'*" 24' 20" 
Deduct - - 1 44 46 44 

Remain - - 1789766 9 37 36 

or the instant at which the Sun and Star would be 
axactly six signs distant from each other, being the 
commencement of the year, according to mean 
motions j and which being divided by 4900, the 

2 JJ 4 ■ num- 
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number of years then expired of the Cali yug, we 
shall have =365 15*^ 30' 14'' 25'", the 

. length of the Hindu year in A. D. 1799, upon the 
supposition that Chitra is exactly six signs distant 
from the Sun the moment he enters Aries according 
mean motions. 

40. The Sun is found to revolve from any fixed 

Star to the same again in 365 6" 9' 1 1" 36'", which 

is the length of the sidereal year, as determined, by 
'European astronorners. Hence, after the expiration 
of one compleat sidereal year, from the time above 
determined, the Sun would again return to the same 
position with respect to Spica : it may therefore be 
asked, why is*the Hindu year longer than the side- 
real year of the European astronomers ? I'o under- 
stand the reason of this, it must be observed that at 
the time above determined, at which the Sun and 
Star would be exactly six signs distant from each 
other the number of days expired of the Cali yug, 
would be precisely - =1789766 9 37 36 

But4900siderealyears,raake only 1789756 16 58 0 

Difference, - - 9 52 39 16 

Hence it follows, that as the number of days ex- 
pired of the Cali yug at the time, exceeds the num- 
ber in 4900 sidereal years, by nearly ten days ; that 
difference, when divided amongst the years expired, 
muff evidently cause an excess in the length of the 
Hindu year, above the sidereal. 

41. Hence also, the length of the Hindu year, may 
be commodiously obtained, at any proposed pfriod, 
by the following formula: 

Let d = 9*^ 52*'“’ 39' 16" 

s = 365 15 22 59 = the sidereal year, 

h = length of the Hindu year, 
n number of years expired of the Cali yug. 

Then 
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Then ^ = ft 

H 

And == n. 


42. From the formula ^ ft, the following 

9$ O 

table has been computed, shewing the length of the 
Hindu at different periods by inspection. 


1st Bysack 3601 

A.D. 499 

365’'^ 15'’“ 

32“ 

' 51' 

'39' 

♦ 3701 

599 

15 

32 

35 

38 

3801 

• 699 

— *- 15 

32 

20 

28 

3901 

799 

15 

32 

6 

4 

4001 

899 

15 

31 

52- 

-24 

4101 

999 

15. 

31 

39 

23 

4201 

1099 

15 

31 

26 

59 

4301 

1199 

15 

31 

15 

11 

4401 

1299 

15 

31 

3 

54 

4501 

1399 

.15 

30 

53 

7 

4601 

1499 

15 

30 

42 

49 

, 4701 

1599 

15 

30 

32 

57 

4801 

1699 

15 

30 

23 

29 

4901 

1799 

■ 15 

30 

14 

25 


This much may serve to explain the principles 
on which the length of the Hindu year depends. 
The/e is however another method for determining 
the length of the year, from the precession of the 
equinoxes, which I shall now explain. 

43 . 1 HAVE already observed (§ 37), that according 
to Varaha, the year 3601 of the Cali yug, began 
at the instant of the vernal equinox (in A. D. 499), 
The same astronomer fixed also the rate of pre- 
cession at 54 " annually. Hgnce by knowing the 
time of coincidence of the Hindu and European 
spheres, and the rate of precession, we can easily de- 
termine from thence, the instant at which the Hindu 
J * year 
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year ought to commence. For, then the distance of 
the first point of Aries in the Hindu sphere, from the 
vernal equinoxial point, must be always equal to the 
whole precession. For example, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali yug^ the precession at 54" an- 
nually, will- amount to 19" 30'; which on the princi- 
ples above stated should the Sun’s true longitude in 
the European sphere, at the instant of the commence- 
ment of the Hindu year accordiiig to true motions. 

The Sun’s true longitude on the 12th April 1799, 
at 51’ 40" past 4 F.M. on the meridian of Paris in 
the European sphere (§ 39) , * «= Os. 22* 45' 13,5" 
Deduct the precession - 0 19 30 0 

Hemain - - - 3 15 13,5 

Which reduced to time according to 
true motions make - 3“ 19‘'*' 21' 02'' 

From the time then expired of the 

Caliyug{\li) - = 1789767 54 24 20 

Deduct - - 3 19 21 02 

Remain commencement of the 
■ Hindu - 1789764 35 3 18 

Add Hindu equation of the Sun’s 

center reduced to time = 2 10 12 40 

Sun enters Aries according to mean 

motions at - 1789766 45 15 58 

which being divided by 4900, the number of years 

' days do. / % 

expired of the cycle, we shall have ~~ 

365” 15''“ 30' 40" 36'", the length of the Hindu year in 
A. D. 1799, from the precession of the equinoxes as 
settled by Varah A. In this operation the length of the 
Hindu year, comes out somewhat greater than that 
deduced from the position of Chitra. Both me- 
thods, however, agree in giving the same length to 
th^ year, between 7 and 800 years ago ; about which 
tirAe, according to the testimony of some Hindu books, 
as well as from computation, Varah a must have lived 
and made his observations. 

4 


44. The 
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44. The length of the year being determined cither 
from the position of C/HVr«, or the precession of the 
equinoxes as above explained (§ 39, 43), the next 
thing a Hindu astronomer has to do (if he means to 
form a cotnplfeat system in imitation of the Surya 
Siddhanta), is to ascertain the number of days to be 
assigned to the cycle of 1080000 years. This is done 
by multiplying the length of the year by that number. 
For, example let the length of the year A. D. 1799 
deduced from the position of Chitra =» 365'*’'* 15^* 30' 
? 4 " 25'", be multiplied by lOSOOOQ, and we shall 
have 394479072, for ‘the nearest ‘number of days in 
that cycle. 

45. In the Sunja Siddhanta the Calpa is made to 
commence with Sunday as the first day of the week, 
and the present Cali yug, is made to begin with jpVv’- 
day. 'Therefore, in reckoning from the commence- 
ment of the Calpa, the number of days to be as- 
signed to the above cycle, must be so regulated that 
the first day of the cycle which we now are in, may 
fall on Friday. 'Ihe number of cjclcs expired at 

^ the commencement of the Caliyug, was 1811; which 
* divided by 7, leaves a remainder of 5 : hence, every 
cycle must contain a compleat number of weeks and 
one day over, to make the present begin with Fri~ 
day,* 

46. The number of revolutions of the Moon in the 
cycle of 1080000 years, and the number of mean solar 
days in the same period should be so adjusted with each 
other, as to give the relative positions of the Sun and 
Moon agreeing with observation. This is effected 
by encreasing or diminishing the number of days, or 
the Moon’s revolutions, or both ; until the relative po- 
sitions of the luminaries are obtained sufficiently cor- 
rect. The adjustment in the days, must be made 
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by compleat weeks, to preseiVe the order of the 
days of the week from the commencement of the 
Calpa. 

47. The revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 
1080000 years corresponding to the number of days 
above deduced = 14438321 j but this number does 
not give the relative positions of the Sun and Moon in 
A. D. 1799, nearer than S' 20", 5 of the truth, which 
might be deemed sufficiently accurate by a Hindu as- 
tronomer i but to render this still more correct, 1 finfi 
by computation that two revolutions must be ad- 
ded i and that the number of days in the cycle, must 
be encreased by sixty-three, or nine weeks ; so that 
the adjusted* number of revolutions will then be 
14438323, and the days corresponding =394479 135 : 
from which, we obtain the relative positions of the 
Sun and Moon with respect to each other, within 6 " 
of what the European tables make them j a degree 
of accuracy more than necessary in a Hindu system. 

48. The number of mean solar days in the cycle 

of 1080000 years, being thus finally adjusted, we get . 
the length of the year == So“= 365‘’'- 15""; 30' 27 '; 
and the instant at which the Sun enters Aries in the 
Hindu sphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean 
motions = = 178976CA 26‘‘" 45' from 

the commencement of the Cali yiig. Ibe 
corrections introduced above (§ 47), make the year 
come out a little longer, and the time of its com- 
mencement somewhat later than we deduced from 
the position of Chitra (§ 39) but this is of no 
consequence whatever, the principal object in the 
Hindu astronomy being to obtain the relative posi- 
tions and motions of Uie Sun and Moon sufficiently 
correct, for calculating the times of their conjunc- 
tions, oppositions, and eclipses. 

49. The 
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45. The mean longitudes of the planets, being 
determined as by observation at the instant of the 
commencenient of the year, and their mean annual 
motions, &c. thence deduced, as already explained 
(§ 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,) we obtain from thence the 
following revolutions in the cycle of 1080000 years. 


Sun -------- 1080000 

Moon ------- 14438323 

Mercury - - - . - - 4484258 

*' Venus 1755589 

Mars -* - 574209 

Jupiter - 91053 

Saturn - -- -- -- - 36646 

Days 394479135 


And, the revolutions of the apsides and nodes in a 
CalpOy or 4320000000 years, will be as follows: — 

Apsides. Nodes — ^retrograde. 

Sun - - 11985 direct 

Moon - 488114797 ditto 232308827 

Mercury - 8014 retro. 340671 

Venus - - 33076 ditto 299081 

Mars - * 28977 direct 286659 

Jupiter - 6751 retro. 315916 

Saturn - - 24642 direct 297301 

50. 'J’he revolutions of the Sun in the cycle = 
1080000 subtracted from the revolutions of the 
Aloon in the same period — 14438323 leave the 
number of mean lunations— 13358323, which be- 
ing multiplied by 30, gives the number of tithis 
or lubar days — 400749690: and 400749690 — 
394479135 — 6270555, the intercalary lunar days in 
the cycle. The number of sidereal days, or appar- 
rent revolutions of the fixed Sars = 394479135 -)- 
1080000 — 395559135. The Moon’s periodical 
revolution, or the time in which she goes from the 

first 
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fifSt point df Aries to' the same again = 2 =*'^^—' == 
2T^ 17''' &'c. and her synodical revolution • 

or limati()W «=' = 29'“: 3 1"*' 5(y 7" 62'" &c: or 

according 'fo the European expression 29'^*’' 12 '*' 44 ' 
2 " 49'"&6» which does not differ the ninetieth part of 
a second from the length of a lunation by De la 
Lanpe’s tablcvs; ' 'The periodical revolutions of the 
planets may be- had exactly hi the same manner, by 
dividing the numbfer of days in the cycle by the revo- 
lutions of each, . : ^ 

51. Tuts system being now compleated, the mean 
longitudes of the Sun, Moon, and planets, arc ob- 
tained from the revolutions above given 49) in the 
manner alreacfy explained (§ 25) ; and their true lon- 
gitudes, &c. &re determined froin thence by means 
of equatiohsi 

52. TfiE equations of the orbits of the planets to 
be met with in Hindu books, differ considerably 
from those of Ewopeans, arising partly from the 
manner in which they are computed, partly from the 
inaccuracy of Hindu observation, and partly from 
their antiquity. ■ For most of the Hindu astronomers 
for some ages back^ appear to rest satisfied with 
merely copying the equations given in the bool^s of 
those who preceded them. The equations now in 
general use appear to have been given by Vara'jia 
several centuries ago, and it is probable he copied 
them from the works of some still earlier astronomer. 

o:>. Vara'ha has stated the obllquily of the eclip- 
tic at twenty-four degrees, and the Hindu astronomers 
since his time, appear to adopt that quantity. But 
Vara'ha was not the first who gave the obliquity of 
the ecliptic .at twenty -four degrees j for, it would ap- 
pear that Brohma Gupta, between five and six 
centuries before him, states it nreciselv the same. 
We are not, however, to conclude fVom hence, that 

the 
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the Hindu astronomer who first observed the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and settled it at twenty-four degrees; 
must have lived so far back as the point of time when 
it was really so : for it is well known, that indepen- 
dent of errors in observations for want of proper in* 
strunients, the Hindu astronomers make it a rule in 
all cases, where extraordinary accuracy is nqt requir- 
ed, to reject fractional quantities, and take the nearest 
whole number; so that if the first Hindu astronomers 
j^und the obliquity to exceed 23° 30'. they would state 
it at 24®, as being sufi\ciently near /or their purpose. 

54. Therefore, in investigating the antiquify of 
any Hindu astronomical work, the quantities of the- 
equations of the orbits of the planets, ahd that of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic must be rejected, as not only 
too incorrect for the purpose, but altogether falla- 
cious ; for, being as I have above stated (h 52 — 53) 
copied from the works of the earlier astronomers, they 
cannot in the smallest degree add to the antiquity of 
the works into which they are so transcribed, except 
in delusive appearance only. 

' 55. The aphelia and nodes of the planets being 
invisible points in the heavens, their positions and 
motions for want of proper instruments, have been 
but dl determined by the Hindu astronomers ; and 
therefore, are to be rejected also ; unless, where they 
.are found to agree with the general result, deduced 
from the motions and positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets. 

56. Having thus given a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the pinciples of the Hindu systertis, with 
their formation, and pointed ^out all those delusive 
appearances which are apt to mislead ; I shall now 
proceed to the investigation of the antiquity of the 
Sunja Siddhayita 


57, Tee 
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\' -37. The' arid tert^^ 

t%ating the of Hindu astroridinital; 

18 by cojil|iafirig the positions and raotibn^* OJ^' the 
planets .coboputed from thence, with those, deduced 

'tables.' -^0 be 

obtyipus that every.^ astronomer, let^the principle of 
his system be what it will, whether real or.i^ificii^, 
roust end, eayour to give Jthe true positions of the 
planets in his own time;, or at least as. near: as he 
can, o?, l:he nal'Ure of his system will ^rmit: othe^ 
wise his labour wpuld be totaljy useless. Therefore, 
having the posil^ops and motions of the Sun* Moon, 
and planets, at any , proposed .instant , of time, given 
by Gomputation from any prigin^^ system} 
arid having aFso thpif positions and'iribtions deduced 
from conect European tables for the same instant ; 
we can from thence, determine the point or points 
of time back, 'vyhen 'their respective positions were 
precisely.the same by.,both. . , 

5^8. ,AccpRniNOj,to;the themo- 

, tion of the MoonVa^prigeeip ipO yearsof 
’ 31' 31"- 24"' each =* 1 1 rev. 3‘ 1 8" 2 1'^SO" 

ByE^EUALAinnE’stables'for ", ■ ' ‘ ‘ 

the -same space of time, ' 
in the Sphere, ' '^iitev. S 17 39 .IP,! 

Difference, the former^ greater by • 42 J0,9 

Now, supposing . the , author of the SMPya SiddhantUi 
to have accurately determined, the position of the 
Moon’s apogee, when he ..wrote; that work}., it 
must follow, that at the expiration of one hundred 
Hindu years from that time, the computed place of 
the apogee, would exceed the true by 42' 10,"9 } and 
at the bii,d of two centuries, it would be double that 
quahtitjy: so that , the ‘^difference between the true, 
arid computed places, has been ever since encreasing 
in that proportion. Therefore, in order to ascertain 
the age. pf the SiddhantUy we must find what 
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the difference amounts to at present; which being 
divided by the above difference, gives the time ex- 
pired, since the Surya Siddhanta is supposed to have 
been written. 

Thus, the longitude of the Moon’s apogee at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Caliyug — 

¥3 j.i_ o ct*Ji j. 19d5884900X4882o«J^^ 

By the tSuryaJSiddhaiita— 43^00 

221034461 rev. H* 29« 33' 3Cy' 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
sphere (§ 30) 11 25 18 1,8 

iTifierence in A. D. 1799 . 4 15 28,2 

which being multiplied by 100, and divided by the 

difference in motion per century, we nave — 42 ^^ 

=605 years, for the age of the Surya Siddhanta from 
this operation. 

59 * The motion of the Moon’s ascending node 
for a century : — 

By the Surya Siddhajita 

= 5 revolutions 4M5®19'0" 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
. sphere, = 4 15 51 48,7 

Difference, the former less by 32 48,7 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug, in anteceden- 
tia : — 

By thz Surya Siddhanta^ 

= 105146017 rev. iro«13' 0" 
ByDE LA Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere (§ 30) = 11 3 41 31,3 

Difference, the former less by 3 10 31,3 

Hence, 580 years, for the age of 

the Surya Siddhanta from this operation : differing 
but twenty-five years from the former. 
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60. IViB motion of the Sun’s apogee in a century 
of Hindu years : 

By the Surya Siddha7ita — 0*0° 0- 11",6 

By De la Lance’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, *= 0 0 5 47 ,6 

Difference, the former too slow by 5 36 ,0 

Longitude of the Sun’s apogee at the end of the year 
4900 of the. Cali ijug — 

n ..u c* o*j /i j 195568400CXn87 

By the <Su)ya oiddnanta — — 

= 175 rev. 2‘ 17o 17' 16'*,4 
By D,e la LandIj’s tables, Hindu 

sphere {^‘30) = 2 18 35 49,8 

Difference, the former less by 1 18 33,4 

Hence, = 1 105 years, for the age of 

the Surya Siddhanta from this operation. 

61. The position of Mercury has been ill deter- 
mined by the author of the Surya Siddhanta, probably 
from that planet being too near the Sun j for it will 
require about 1454 years yet to come, before the Eu- 
ropean tables and the Su7ya Siddhanta agree in giving 
it the same position ; unless there are some inequali-. 
ties in its motion not yet observed by European as- 
tronomers. 

Tlie motion of this planet for a century . — 

By the Siinja Siddhatita, _ 

. '' — 10800U0 

— 415 revolutions 2‘ 15° 30' O' 
By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere 2 16 1 34,3 

Difference, the former too slow by 3^1 34,3 

Mercury’s mean longitude at the end of the year 
i906Caliyug : — ^ 

py the Surya Siddhanta ^ — i mm ~ 

20345 revol. 

By 
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By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, (§12) - - 3*- 1" 50' 13,5" 

Difference, the former more advanced 

by 7 39 46,5 

which is contrary to what it ought to be, had the 
observation been correct. 


62. The mean motions of VenuS for a century 
of Hindu years : — 

I|^the Surya Siddhanta = 

= 162 rcvol. 6®‘19“ 48' 0" 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, - - - - 6 18 59 23,5' 

Difference, the former quicker. by 48 36,5 

Alcan heliocentrick longitude at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali yvg : 

By the Surya Siddhanta — 

— 79(55 rcvol. - - . 2»‘ lO** 12' 0" 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, (§ I2j - - - 2 3 13 45,5 

Difference, the former more advanced by 6 58 14,5 
•I lencc, ' = 860 years, for the age of the 

■Sunja Siddinmia from this operation. 

63, The mean motions of Mars for a century of 
Hindu years: — ■ 

By tlie Surya Siddhanta = 

^ 53 revol. - - 2'- 0* i6' 0" 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 
S})here, - - - 2031 55 

Difference, the former slow by 13 55 ■ 

Alean longitude at the end of the year 4900 of the 

Cali yug .* 

Viy ihe Surya Siddhanta — 

~ 2(i05 rev’ol. - 2®’ iS® 4’ 0” 

2 o 2 By 
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By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere (§ 13) - - 2* 13, 58' 11,5" 

Difference, the former less advanced by 51 11,5 
Hence, — 340 years, for the age of tin* 

Sujya Siddhanta from this operation. 

64. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, are found by modern astronomers 
to be subject to inequalities, on account of the mu- 
tual attractions of the planets to each other ; thewj«- 
fore, before we proceed farth\£r, it will be proper to 
state here the formulae which have been given by 
M. De la Grange, De la Place, Stc. for com- 
puting thescc inequalities. 

FOR THE SUN. 

Let n, = the number of years before A. D. i750, 
then 000i8408"= the inequality according 
to the quantities given in De la Lande’s tables, 
and is additive. 

FOR THE MOON. 

Let w, == the number of years before A. D. i700, 
then w.* X. 00 1 1 1355'' — 7 ;.® ^.000000044" express 
the inequality which is additive in this case. 

FOR JUPITER. 

\jt\. », = the number of years before A. D. 1750; 
/, — Jupiter’s mean longitude ; aS’, = Saturn’s 
mean longitude ; then, -H (20' 4.9",5 — n. 0'',042733j 
.Sin (5 A — .2 J. 4-5*’ 34 ' 8" — n. 58",88) (jxpress 
the inequality. 

FOR SATURN. 

Let «, Jy S, be as in the last; then, — 148'44" 
— 0,''! ) . Sin (5 .$'.—2 7 . -p 5'* 34'8"~ n. 58",88) 
will express the inequality. 

I 


65. From 
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65. From the position and motion ofthe Moon* 
we obtain 7 59 years, for the age of the SurynSidd-^ 
hanta : as in the following operation ; 

4.900 — 7 5 9 = 4 1 4 1 Cali yng. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4I41 
of the Cali yug : 

By the Suiya Siddhanta= • 

== 55360 revs. - - 3s.23o 41' 52"48"' 

By De ea Lande’s tables at the 
^S^ijend of the year 49OO of the Ca- 

li yng, Hindu sphere, (§12) — S^- 2* 2' 40" 48'" 
Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years and sphere - —11 8 27 45 16 

Mean longitude at the end of 

4141 of the Cali yug — 3 23 34 55 32 

Add inequality in Moon’s motion, 
per formula for 660 years = 7 52 24,7 

Correct mean longitude == 3 23 42 47 56,7 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 
tion per formula, for 7 1 0 yrs = 5 4 3 8,7 

Moon’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere - - = 3 23 4I 53 17,9 

’ agreeing with the Surya Sidd- 

hanta within half a second, or 29,9 

Qr the operation may be as follows, in the Eiiro^ 
pean sphere. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
of the Cali yiig : — 

By De la Lande’s tables, Eu7'. 

sphere, (§ U) - - =s= 3*- 22° 5 5' 9" 18'" 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years, but £z/rojD(?flMsphere — 11 20 49 56 25,77 
Mean longitude at the endjof 

the year 4141 ofthe 4 2 5 12 52,2 

Add inequality per formula for 
660 years 


2o3 


7 52 24,7 
Correct 
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Correct mean longitude, end of 

4i4Hl Ca;ej«/g',m Ear. sphere 4*2® 13' 16,9" 

Now, in order to reduce this to the Hindu sphere, 
we must find what the Sun’s mean longitude was 
at that time, as follows ; 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
Cali 1 /ug : — 

By De la Lande’s tables, 
sphere, (§11) - ^ O'- 20" 52'’ 28" SO"'^ 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu ' 

years - - = 0 12 22 11 9,7 

Sim’s mean longitude at the end 

of the year 4141 - = 0 8 SO i7 20,2 

Add inequality per formula for 

710 years - = 54 SB, 8 

Correct mean longitude, Euj'o- 

yOeaa sphere - =0.83111 59,0 

But the Sun’s mean longitude in 
the Hindu sphere at that in- 
stant was - — 0 0 0 0 0 

Consequently the difference of 

the spheres - — 0‘83ill 59,0’ 

Now, from the Moon’s correct 

mean longitude ^ = 4 2 i3 5 16,9 

Subtract diif. of the spheres = 0 8 31 11 59,0 

Kemain Moon’s mean longitude 

sphere - — 3 23 4 1 53 i7,9 

the same as before. 

66. From Jupiter’s position and motions, vve 
obtain 875 years, for the age of the Surya Siddh,dnla : 

49 OO — 875=4025 of the Cali yug. 

Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4025 
or tlii Cali yug : — 

By the Stirya Siddhanta == 

= 339 rev, - - 4 *. 5' 27' So" 00 "' 

Jupiter’s 
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Jupiter’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4S00 
of the Cali yug : — 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu sphere, (§ i2) 

Deduct motion for 875 Hindu 

years and sphere = 9 3 56 12 37 

Mean longitude end of the year 

4025 Cali yugj = 4 5 9 20 59 

Add inequality in Jupiter’s motion 
■^per De la Lande’s tables = 19 22 36 

= 4 5 28 43 35 

Deduct inequality in the Sun’s 
motion, for 826 years — i 14 0 

Jupiter’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere = 4 5 27 29 35 

being the same with the Surya Siddhania within less 
than half a second. 

67. From Saturn we get 805 years. 

4900—805 = 4095 of the Cali yug. 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4095 
of the Cali yug : — 

’ By the Surya Siddhanta = ~iui5cCS“~ ~ 

11’ 6" 19' 48" 00"' 
Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4900 
Olathe C<di yug : — 

By De i a Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere i2} = S’ 3“ 24' 27" 36"' 

Deduct motion for 805 Hindu 

years and sphere =3 26 30 '21 23 

RemainSaturn’smeanlongitude = i I 6 54 .6 13 
Deduct inequality in motion per 

De La Lande’s tables =» 33 9 O 

Remain a= li 6 2Q 57 i3 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 
tion per formula == i 1 57 

Saturn’s correct mean longitude, 

end of ^095 of the Caliyiig = 11 6 19 55 16 

2 o 4 agreeing 
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agreeing with the Surya Siddhdnta within seven 
seconds. 


68. From the aphelion of Mars we get 641 years 
for the age of the Surya Siddhanta : 

Thus, the longitude of the aphelion of Mars at 
the end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug: 

By the Surya Siddhanta = 92 rev. ^ 

4® 10" 2' 35" 

By De la Lande’s tables llindu 

sphere (§12) 4 11 30 57 SO 

DifFerence» the former less advanced 

by • 1 28 21 6 

Mean motion per century of Hindu years. 

By the Surya Siddhanta = 0 0 0 6 7 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere = 0 0 i3 53 3 

Difference, the former slow by 0 0 13 46 56 

tt 1”28' 21"36"'4.Ioo 

Hence, — = 641 years. 


69. From the length of the year =365®^ iS"*”' 3i' 
31" 24'", we get 736 years, for the age of the Surya 
Siddhanta: 

Thus, in the formula =n, (§41) we have 
d = g”*- 52"”- 39' 16"j h = Ses”’- la"” 31' 32" 24"’; and 
^ = sea*”- 1 a-- 22' 59". Hence -,1- = n == = 

4164 of the Caliyug, when the year was of the given 
length. Therefore 4900 — 4164=786 years, the 
age of the Surya Siddhdnta, 

« 

70. Let the results of the foregoing operations 
be now collected together, in order to obtain a mean 
of the whole ; and we shall have 


From 
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From the Moon’s apogee (§ 58) 

605 years. 

node 

{§ 59) . 

580 

Sun’s apogee 

(§60) - - 

ti05 

Venus 

(§ 62) 

860 

Mars 

(§63) - - 

340 

Moon 

(§ 65) 

739 

Jupiter 

, (§ 66) 

875 

Saturn 

(§ 67) 

805 

Mars’s aphel. 

(§ 68) - - 

64i 

^Length of the year 

(§ 69) 

736 

» 

§um = 

7506 


which being divided by 10, the number of results., 
we get 730,6 — or 73 1 years nearly for the age of the 
Surya Siddhdnta : which differs but dbout five years 
from the age deduced from the length of the year 
only. 

7 1 . But independent of all calculations wc 
know from Jlindii books, the age in which the Surya 
Siddhdnta was written 3 and by whom. In the 
commentary on the Bhasvoti, it is declared, that 
Vara'ha was the author of the Su?ya Siddhdnta. 
The BhasvoA was written in the year 1021 of Saka, 
by one Sotanund, who, according to Hindu ^c- 
counts, was a pupil ofVARA’HA, and under whose 
directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work. Consequently, Vara'ha must have been 
then alive, or else a very short time betbre it : which 
agrees as near as possibly can be, with the age above 
deduced i for, the Bhasvoti in A. D. i799, will be 
exactly 700 years old. 

72. That Vara'ha, was the real author of the 
Surya Siddhdnta, is still further confirmed by one of 
his works in my possession, entitled Jatok Arnob ; 
the mean age of which comes out by computation 
739 years. In this work, as in the Surya Siddhdnta, 
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the Sun, Moon, and' planets, are assumed to have 
been in a line of mean conjunction, in the first point 
of Aries at the cof.i ijencement of the Caliyiig, on 
the meridian of I.anca^ and the mean annual mo- 
tions, by both, are as follows : 



Jatok Arnob. 

! Surya Siddhdnta. 

Sun 

QS 

QO 

0' 

O'' 

O'" 

O'- 

O'* 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon 

4 

12 

46 

40 

^ 

4 

12 

46 

40 

CO 

Mercury 

1 

24 

45 

18 

1 

* Wjriim 

1 

24 

45 

18 

0 

Venus 

7 

i5 

H. 

52 

26iOt>9V4 

7 

15 

11 

52 

48 

Mars - 

6 

11 

24 

9 

a lfi9484fH> 

6 

11 

24 

9 

36 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

6 

^ H>0tk)062i7 

I 

0 

21 

6 

0 

Saturn 

0 

l£ 

l2 

.50 

on 

0 

12 

12 

50 

24 


Annual motion of the Moon’s apogee. 

By the Jalok Arnob - 1 1 0° 4 1' 0" 5 

By the 6'uiya Siddhdnta 1 10 41 0 54 

Annual motion of the Moon’s node. 

Jiy t\iQ Jafok Arnob - Oi921 li24 

l&y iha Surya Siddhdnta 0 19 21 11 24 

length of the year. 

Ds. do. I II in IV 

By the A^tok Arnob 365 15 31 31 24 25 ^ 

'By the Sury a Siddhdnta 365 15 31 31 24 ' 

73. Now comparing the quantities of the mo- 
tions, &c. deduced from these works with each other, 
it will evidently appear, that one person must have 
been the author of both ; for, though the quantities 
are not exactly the same, yet the diflercnces are too 
small to admit of a supposition of their being the 
works of two different jiersons. In fact, the .small 
difl’ercnce between the Jatok Arnob and SnryaSidd- 
hdntay appears to be owing to the system being com- 
pleted in the one, and yiot in the other For, if we 
4 multip]/ 
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multiply the mean motions, &c. given in the Jatok 
Arnob by 1080000 (the least cycle of years in which 
the Sun, Moon, and planets are assumed to return 
to a line of mean conjunction by the Suiyd Siddlihi^ 
ta) we shall have (rejecting the fractions and talcing 
the nearest whole number) the same revolutions pre- 
cisely as are given in the Surya Siddhdnta (§ 22), 
This much may serve to shew who the real author 
of the Surya Siddhdnta was : but, if any further do- 
cuments should be deemed requisite, a reference to 
?S>knost any of the principal astronomical works, 
written since the tinr>e of Vara'«a, must be suffi- 
cient. For, in the Brohma SiddhdntOt Vishnu Sidd- 
hdmta, Siddhdnta Munjeriy and many others, that 
system or Calpa which is contained in the Surya 
Siddhdnta, is expressly called the Calpa of Vara'ha: 
or, as some express it, “ the Calpa of Vara'ha the 
fair.” Therefore, any Hindu work in which the 
name of Vara'ha or his system is mentioned, must 
evidently be modern ; and this circumstance alone 
totally destroys the pretended antiquity of many of 
the Purans and other books, which through the 
artifices of the Brahminical tribe, have been hitherto 
deemed the most ancient in existence. 

74. From what has been said above, it appears 
extremely probable, that the name of Vara'ha, 
must have been to the Surya Siddhdnta when it was 
first written, and the author well known but that 
after his death, priestcraft found means to alter it, 
and to introduce the ridiculous story of Meya' or 
Moya, having received it through divine revelation 
at the dose ot the Satya yug .- upon which petty 
fiction its present pretended antiquity is founded. 
But this it seems was not the only pious fraud com- 
mitted by the crafty sons of Brahma; for it appears 
that a number of other astronomical works were then 
'ffamed, calculated also for the purpose of deception 

among 
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among these, some were pretended to be delivered 
from the mouth of one or other of their deities, as 
the Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhdnta, and the 
works of Siva, commonly called Tontros. Others, 
were pretended to have lieen received through reve* 
lation, as the Sdma Siddhdnta, while others were 
fathered on sages, who were supposed to have lived 
in the remotest periods of antiquity, as the Vasishta 
Siddhanta, Pardsar Siddhanfa, Btidra Siddhanta, 
Gorgd Siddhanta, Bhargob Siddhdnta, 8cc. to the 
number of about eighteen altogether, including tb<^ 
Surya Siddhdnta. , These eighteen are now called 
by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original Shas~ 
terso^ astronomy, though amongst the whole I am in- 
formed, there are not above three or four real origi- 
nal works j the rest being compiled tor one or other 
of these, with the diction or style a. little altered, to 
answer the purposes of priestcraft ; but the revolu- 
tions, motions, &c. of the planets, remaining the 
same as in the original. 

75. These books, are however, become now 
very scarce ; at least in this part of India ; so much 
so, "that it was with a great deal of difficulty I pro- 
cured the following out of the number, viz. the Soma 
Siddhdnta, Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhdnta, 
Vasishta Siddhdnta, and the Groho Jamul, on/i of 
the works pretended to have been written by Siva: 
but even from these few, a general idea may be 
formed of the antiquity of the rest. 

Th e SomdSiddhdnta, Vasishta Siddhdnta, and 
ho Jamul, adopt the system given in the Surya Sidd- 
hdnta by V AR a'h a. The Brohma Siddhdnta appears to 
have been deduced from the Bhasvoti, by calculating 
from that work the positfons of the Sun, Moon and pla- 
nets, at the commencement of the Calpa of Brohma, 
and making the calculations to commence from that 
. epoch 
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epoch instead of the year 102 1 of Sakat the date of the 
Bhasvoti. The Vishim Siddhdnta differs in nothing 
from the Broma Sliddhdnta except in the epoch 
from which the calculations are directed to be made ; 
being the commencement of the Calpa of Vara'ha, 
Hence, these books are evidently modern forgeries. 
The Pardsar Siddhdnta^ I am informed, has been 
taken from the Brohma S'iddhdn(a, in the same 
manner, as that of Vasishta has been taken from 
^the Surpa Siddhdnla. — Indeed, there is reason to 
sSspect that the whole of the vvorks attributed to 
Para'sar, are forgeries of a very modem date: I 
have now in my possession a work pretended to be 
his, entitled “ A'm/ Pardsar" (i. e. Para'sar on 
agriculture) which is a most palpable’forgery. This 
insignificant little work contains more of astrological 
nonsense and predictions, than of real husbandry ; 
nothing of any moment can be undertaken; the 
ground cannot be ploughed ; nor the corn sown ; 
without first 'examining the state of the heavens, to 
know if the time be lucky or not ; but what disco- 
vers the imposition, are certain astrological rules 
given in the body of the work. — 'Ilius, to calculate 
the governing planet or Raja for the year ; the au- 
thor says, “ multiply the year of S'aka by 3, to the 
“ product add 2, divide the sum by 7, and the re- 
“ nlainder will shew the governing planet or Raja 
" for the year, to which if you add 3 (deducting 7 
“ if the su;n admit), you will have its prime minister.”* 
The name “ Saka” shews the forgery, for Para'sar. 
is supposed to have lived several centuries before the 
era ,of Saka or Suliban. 

76. The Bhasvoti, I believe, was originally calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Siam, and was introduced 

* Ths governing planets are 1. San. 2. Moon. S. Mars. 
4. Mercury. 5. Jupiter. 6. Venus. 7 . Saturn in their order. 

in- 
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into this part of Indian as appears from the formula 
for calculating the Soiikranii, about the year 1 190 of 
Sakai or 167 years after its date — ^Thc formula 
given in the Brohma Siddhanta for calculating the 
Sohkranii foe Bt/sack, (i. e. the instant the Sun enters 
aries according to true motions) makes the time come 
out later by one Hindu minute, than the Bhasvolix 
Hence, supposing that the formula of each when 
written, was regulated or made to. agree with the 
Surya Siddhanta^ which was then the standard 
work; the Brohma Siddhanta must have been d^ 
duced from the Bhnsvoti, about 43 years after its 
introduction into this part of India : or about the 
year 1233 of Saka. I'his conjecture, if true, may 
be of use in pointing out the epoch of the forgeries 
of their eighteen Siddhanlas, &c, as it is probable, 
the whole may have been done nearly about the 
same time, to answer some particular puipose the 
Brahmins might have then in view. 

77. The mean annual motions of the Sun, Moon 
and planets according, to the Bhasvoti, Bromha 
Siddhanta, Vishnit Siddhanta, and some others, are 
as follow : 



Hindu 

Sphere. 

Sun, 

0- 

0 “ 

0 ' 

O' 

Aloon, 

4 

12 

'JG 

^0 

hlercury 

1 

24 

46 

57 

\"cnus. 

7 

15 

11 

10; 

Mars, 

6 

11 

24 

20 

Jupiter, 

1 

0 

20 

54 

Saturn, 

0 

12 

12 

51 ^ 

Moon’s Apogee, 

1 

JO 

41 

- 

y, 

Node, 

0 

19 

21 

321 


TS. 'I'liE length of the year, according to the 
above-mentioned works, is £65''“ 1 5''"' 3 1' 30"; hence 
we get the following mean motions of the Sun, 

Alouii, 
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Moon and planets, in that space of time, from I)b 
LA Lande’s tables : 




Euiopean 

sphere. 

Irecl need to // indu sphere. 

Sun 

0" 


O' 

58",648 

o’- 

O'* 

0' 

0 " 

Moon 

4 

12 

47 

38,9765 

4 

12 

46 

40,3285 

Mercury 

1 

24 

46 

35,51 

1 

24 

4.5 

36,8620 

Venus ' - 

'7 

1.5 

12 

22,2097 

7 

15 

11' 

23,5617 

Mars 

6 

11 

25 

17,8082 

6 

11 

24 

19,1602 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

47,1505 

1 

0 

20 

48,5025 

-Saturn 

0 

12 

14 

8,0193 

0 

12 

13 

OjSTlS* 

Moon’sApogee 1 

10*41 

. 34,25 ' 

I 

10 

40 

35,6020 

Node 

0 

19 

20 

52,41 

0 

19 

21 

51,0580 


By comparing these motions uith those in 
§ 77, some idea may be formed of the antiquity 
of the works; but as the Brohnia Siddhunta and 
Fishnii ASiddhdnta, take notice of the Culpa of 
Varaha, it is clear that neither of them can possi- 
bly be older than the time of that astronomer. 

79 . The Sun’s apogee, ami the aphelia of the 
« planets have no motion according to these works; 

nor do they make a conjunction of the planets, at 
the commencement of llie Cali yug ; beginning of 

either Culpa ; or at any other period. 

* 

80. The next astronomer of any considerable 
note \vc meet with after Varaha and Sotanund, 
is Bhasker Acharya. This man according to 
the Totvochintuvioni was born in the year 1036 of 
Sakai and in the year I07ii, wrote or compiled his 
astronomical work called tlie Siddhanta Siromoni, 
in which he adopted the numbers of Brohma 
GirpTA. He also wrote or compiled several other 

works. 
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works, some of which are yet extant, as the Lila 
Voti and Beej Gonita j the former on mensuration, 
the latter on algebra. 


81. From the revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, &c. in a Calpa according to Brohma Gupta^ 
H 21 ), we obtain the following mean annual mo- 
tions : 


Sun - - . 

Moon - - - 

Mercury - - 

Venus - - 

Mars - - - - 

Jupiter - 
Saturn - - 

Moon’s Apogee 

Node 

Sun’s Aoosrec 


s. o I II m IV V VI 

00000000 

4 12 46 30 O O O O 
1 24 44*59 41 42 43 12 
7 15 11 56 50 51 21 36 

6 11 24 8 33 23 45 36 

1 O 21 7 56 11 24 O 

0 12 12 50 11 21 50 24 

1 10 40 31 45 26 38 24 

O 19 21 33 21 1 26 24 

8 38 24 O 


which motions being reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Calpa of Brohma, gave the positions of 
Sun, Moon and planets, with those of the Moon’s 
apogee and node in the time of the author of the 
system, as near as he could determine them by ob- 
servation. This Calpa of Broiima Gupta, is made 
to commence with Sunday at the instant of Suq-rise 
on the meridian of Lanka. 


82. The number of mean solar days assigned to 
this Calpa, is 1 5779 1 6450000 : And the length of the 

year therefore — 30' 22’' 30'"; 
hence we have the following mean motions of the 
5>un, Moon and planets, &c. from De ea Lande’s 
tables, iri that space of time. 


Sun 
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European sphere. [ Hindu sphere. 
Sun » 0®- O'* 0' 57",639 O'- 0“ O' O'' 

Moon - 4 12 47 24, i5 4 12 46 26,611 

Mercury . 1 24 46 30, 9i 1 24 45 33,37 1 

Venus - 7 15 12 20, 46 7 15 II 22,921 

Mars - 6 11 25 17, 22 6 11 24 19,681 

Jupiter - 1 0 21 49,052 I 0 20 51,513 

Saturn - 0 12 14 7,976 0 12 13 10,437 

Moon’s Apogee l lO 41 34, 13 1 10 40 36,591 

Node 0 19 20 32, 36 0 19 21 29,899 

sun’s Apogee . 1 2 , 152 4,613 

83. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, &c. for \Q0 Hindu yQdxs -y 

Bj/ tin: System ^ De xa Lande’s Difference, the 
Gupta. Tables. fotmer 

Hindu sphere. Hindu sphere. + or — 

Sun 0 *- 0 ® 0 ' 0 " 0 *' 0 ° 0 ' 0 " O' o" 

Aloon 10 17 .30 0 10 17 24 21,1 + 5 38,9 

Mercury 2 14 59 29,5 2 15 55 37,1 —56 7,6 

Venus 6 19 54 44,8 6 18 58 12,1 +56 32,7 

Mars 2 0 14 15,7 2 0 32 48,1 — 18 32,4 

Jupiter 5 5 13 13,6 5 4 45 51,3 +27 22,3 

Saturn 4 21 23 38,9 4 21 57 2.3,7 —33 44,8 

Apoleef’ '■* ^ ’■* " - * 3.4 

— Node 4 15 55 35 4 15 49 49,9 + 5 45,1 

Sun’s Apogee 14,4 7 41,3 — 7 26,9 

84. The year 4900 of the Cali y7tg, according 
to thi^ system will end on the 11 th April 1799 , at 
1 5' past two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka : at 
which instant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon 
and planets, &c. will be * 


2 ? Ac' 
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85, The revolutions of the equinoxes in a Cali)a 
according' to this system are 199669. Hence the 

annual precession, = >‘^007 

De la Lande’s tables make it (§82) 57 , 539 

Difference - - - - 2,3617^- 

In the Groho Laghob, written in the year i442 
of Saka, by Gonesii son of Kesobo, the annual 
precession is stated at one minute ; and at the<,'nd of 
the year 444 (^aka, or 3623 of the Cn/f the first 
point of aries in the Hindu sphere was supposied to 
nave coincided with the vernal equinox. I mention 
these circumstances merely to shew that the quantity 
of the annual precession, and the point from whence 
it is computed, are not the same in all Hindu books 
of astronomy. 

• 

Having thus given a general outline of the Hindu 
systems of astronomy at present in use, with their 
formation, and the principles on which they are 
4 founded i 
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founded j I shall now close the subject with the 
following tables and precepts for calculating the 
commencement, of the Jlindti years and months, 
according to aGtroriomical and civil reckonings, and 
the corresponding times in the E^iir^pean calendar. 

The in.stant the Sun enters a sign, is called by 
the Hindus Sonkranii; and at that moment the 
astronomical month begins. If the Sun enters a sign 
*!>bQtween Sun-rise and midnight, the civil month will 
begin at the foilowing«Sun-rise. But if the Sun en- 
ters a sign between midnight and Sun-rise it is then 
called Kdt Soiikranh, and the whole of the follow- 
ing day and night belong to the preceding civil 
month. 

The astronomical day, in this part of India, is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight, and begins at 
the equator six hours earlier than the civil day of the 
same name : the civil, begins at Sun-rise, and con- 
tinues to the Sun-rise following. 

TirJE following tables are constructed to shew the 
time elapsed of the day according to civil reckoning; 
(or rather from .six A. M.) — so that if you add fifteen 
dondos, you have the time expired from midnight: — 
the iiindu parts of a day, are converted into Euro- 
pean hours, minutes, &c. by multiplying by 2 and 
dividing the product by 5, and vice versa. 


TA- 
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TABLE /. 


1 


-1 

/ 

// 

Years, 


/ 

1 

Days, 


/ 

Yearf. 

1 


/ 

1 

^ 1 

15 

Ji 

30 

10 

12 

35.13: 

100 

125 

52 

30 

1000 

1258 

45 


"2 

2 

31 

3 


20 

25 

lo.so'. 

200 

251 

45 


2000 

2517 

30 


3 

3 

46 

34 

30 

30 

37 

45:45 

300 

377 

37 

30 

3000 

3776 

15 


4 

! b 

2 

6 


to 

50 

21 


400 

503 

30 


tooo 

5035 

, 


b 

! 6 

\r 

37 

30 

50 

62 

5613, 

500 

629 

22 

30 

5000 

6293 

45 


6 

1 ^ 

33 

9 


60 

75 

31 30* 

600 

.755 

15 


6000 

7552 

30 


7 


48 i 

40 

SO 

70 

88 

6 

45 

700 

881 

7 

30 

700Q 

8811 

15 


8 

'lO 

4^ 

12 


80 

100 

42 


8 

00 

1007 

- 


8000 

10070 

, 


9 

ill 

19 

43 

30 

90 

113 

17 

1.5 

1900 

1132 

52 

30 

9000 

11328 

45 



This table has been computed from the length of 
the year given in the Bhasvoti, Brhoma Siddlianta, 
&c. In Hindu tables of this kind, the days are di- 
vided by 7, and the remainder only set down ; which 
renders them more commodious and expeditious in 
practice ; however, such would not answer our pur- 
pose, for we must have the days entire, in order to 

f et the corresponding time in the European calenda;; ' 

om the excess of the Hindu above the Julian reck- 
oning, which amounts to 7 days in 800 years. 


TABLE IL 


i 

Co 

Month, 

I 

'I 

f 

If 

i 

Month, 

^ • 

Cl 

r 

n 

r 

Bysack bonkranli 

\m 

m 

44 


1 ^ 

Car tick Sonkranti 

190 

34 

54 


o! 

Jyisti ditto 

3*1 

.34 

49 

30 

m 

Ogrohain ditto 

220 

28 

36 


n 

Assar ditto 

66 

0 

19 

30 

7 

Pous ditto 

249 

57 

42 


So 

Srabon ditto 

97 

38 

43 

30 

vj>i 

Magh ditto 

279 

16 

k9 

30 

SI 

Bliadro ditto 

129 


45 


1 

Phalgun ditto 

308 

42 

58 


,nf 

Aswin ditto 

160 

8 

12 


iM. 

Choitro ditto 

|358 

32 

57 



2 
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fABLt: III. 



Remarks. If the number of days given exceed 
3f>5, take the difference, and with that find the 

2 p 3 month 


« CO ^ 
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mo|;ith and day : 2d. If the number given, falls in 
the table before the day on which Bysack begins, — 
the month and day of the month corresponding will 
. belong to the year following j and must be dated 
accordingly. 

I. To find the instant the Sun enters a sign or the 
Sokkrmiti. 

Precept. With the years expired of the Cali 
enter Table I, and take out the days, &c. correspond- 
ing : take from Table II, the days, &c. opposite the 
given month, and add them to the former : divide 
the days thus, found by 7, the remainder will shew 
the day of the week, and the fraction the time elapsed 
from 6 A. M. when the Sun enters the sign accord- 
ing to true motions. 

II. To find the day on which the civil month 
begins. 

Precept. If the Sun enters the sign between sun ^ 
rise and midnight, add 1 to the day of the week on 
which the Sonkranti falls j but if between midnight 
and, sun rise add 2, and the sum will be the day of 
the week on which the civil month begins a|. sun- 
rise. 

III. To find the corresponding time, according 
to the European calendar. 

Precept. 1 . To the number of days found from 
Tables I, and II, add 1 or 2, according as the 
Honkranti happens to fall before or after midnight 
as in the last, and reserve the sum. 2. To the years 
expired of the Cali yug add 3, and divide the. sum 
by 4 : add to the quotient the years expired of the 
Cali yug, and subtract the sum from that which you 

reserved. 
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reserved. 3. With the remainder enter Table III, 
and take out the month and day corresponding, 
which will be the month and day of the month of 
the European calendar, on winch the Hindu civil 
month begins at Sun rise according to Old Style. 

IV. To find the year before or after the Christian 
era, corresponding to any year of the Cali yiig, 

s Precept. The (?«/?' began 3102 years before 
the commencement df the Chris*tian era, or 3101 
before the year of Christ’s birth: therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali yiig exceed 3102, the ex- 
cess + 1 , will be the current year of.the Christian 
era in which the first month Bysack of the current 
Hindu year begins. 2. If the years fall short of 
3102, the clilFerence will be the years before the 
Christian era: or the difference — 1, will be the 
years before the year of Christ’s birth. 

EXAMPLE I. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the first of Bysack in the year 4901 of the Cali yug? 

Years expired — 4900, and 4900 + 1 — 3 1 02 = A. D. 1799. 
Tabl-jl. For 4000^5035 0 0 Sum 6171 + 1 - =s:6172 

900=1132 52 30 i£E+?=i225 

Table II. Bysaci = 3 39 42 Add 4900 

Sum, - =6171 32 12 Sura ... 6125 

Smihatni, Wednesday, 4 32 12 Differcnce=31stA/rtrf//O.S. 47 

Add per precept, 1 Add dilF. between O.&N .S.= 1 1 

^’jVTeibcginson!/&rr^^5 0 0 Sum=tltli.^^;rV, 1799,N.S.=i=58 

'Ihe days of the week are always expressed by 
figures, as, 1 for Sunday, 2 for Monday, &c. 

EXAMPLE IT. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the istof Cartick, in the year 49 OI oi iht Cali yug f 

p 4 Years 
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Years expired as in the last. 

Table I. For 4000=5035 0 oj Sum 6358+1 - - =6359 

900=1132 52 30~2i?=1225 

Table II. = 190 34 54 Add 4900 

Sum - 6358 27 24 Sura, - - 6125 

Soiiiraitlf Momliy, 2 27 24 Diirerence=4lhOc/fl^^>',O.S. 234 
Add - - 1 Difference of style add 1 1 

Isl Carticki on TuaJay, 3 Sum,=l5lh Octtier. N. S.=245 

EXAMPLE III. 

Required the day of the month, &c. on which 
the 1st of Choitro in the year 4901 falls ? 


Table I. For 4900=6 167 52 30 Sum, - 6507 

Table iL Clioitro 338 32 57 Deduct as above - 6125 

Sum> - 6506 25 27 Remainder, • 382 

Add - I Deducf 1 year - =365 

Sum, - 6507 Remainder, - - 17 


l$lChoitro,Qi\ iVedmsiU^ 4* winch per Table lll=r-lst Match 

O. 8. or 12th March, N. S. 

A. D, 1800. 

EXAMPLE IV. 

Required the day of the wxek and day of the - 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the 10th of Car tick in the year 1711 of the Cali pug ? 


Years expired=17 10, and 3102 — 1710-|-1=B. C. 139^. 


Table I. For 1000=1258 

45 

0 

The 10 th Car tick 


=2353 


700= 881 

7 

30 

'’1“+’- «8 

4 




10= 12 

35 

15 

Add - 1710 



Table 11. Carticki 190 34 54 

Sum 


=2138 

Sum 

234.3 

2 

39 

Difference 


= 215 

Add 

1 



Which per Table 


15 th Se/tt. 

1st Cartick 

- -r. 234. If 



O. S. diff, between O, &N. S. 

Add 

9 



was then = — 

12 


10 th Ca/iki 

- =2353 



Therefore 215 — 

12 

= 203 

Which falls 

on 


1 

Which per Table ~ 

-"i^SeJit. N. S. 


Sunday - - l 


When 
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When the Sonkranii happens to fall at or near 
midnight, the Hindu astronomers (or rather calcu- 
lators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ amongst 
themselves with respect to the day on which the 
civil month begins : some making it later or earlier 
than others by a day, according to the works or ta- 
bles from which each makes his computation. But 
independent of this irregularity, there is another 
which probably arises from local custom : in some of 
the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably 
made to begin at the Sun-rise immediately following 
the instant of the Sonkranti^ whether the same hap- 
pens before or after midnight : — On the other hand, 
most of the calendars calculated in and about Cal- 
cutta, and at Balia, make the month begin a day 
later when the Sun enters the sign after midnight, 
agreeable to the rules above laid down. 


AP- 
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APPENDIX. 


RULES OF TllE ASIATlCK SOCIETY. 


c ii j —e60C>O8a« g*" 


CIR WILLIAM JONES, the revered founder of 
^ the Society, in his Discourse, delivered on the 
Fehruarij, 1784, and published in tlie first vo- 
lume of these Researches, recommended that in tlie 
infancy of the Society, there should be no formal rules. 
Accordingly none were passed, but the. suggestions 
in the above discourse were unanimously adopted, and 
having been since uniformly acted upon, they may 
be considered the original rules of the institution. 
Ihey were, in substance, as follow : 

I. That the Institution be denominated i^ieAsia- 
tick Society ; that the bounds of its investigations be 
the geographical limits of Asia ; and that within these 
limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is per- 
formed by man or prodqced by nature. 

II. T 'hat weekly meetings be held for the purpose 
of hearing Original Papers read, on such subjects as 
fall w'ithin the circle of the Society’s inquiries. 

Ilf. 
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III. That all curious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to the Secretary ; for which they 
shall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. 

IV. That the Society's Researches be published 
annually, if a sufficiency of valuable materials be re- 
ceived. 

V. That mere translations of considerable length 
be not admitted, except of such unpublished essays 
or treatises as may .be transmiUed to the society, by 
native authors. 

. VI. That all questions be decided on a ballot, by 
a majority of two-thirds, and that nine members be 
required to constitute aboard for such decisions. 

VII. That no new member be admitted who has 
not expressed a voluntary desire to become so ; and 
in that case, that no other qualification be required, 
than a love of knowledge, and a zeal for the promo- 
tion of it. 

The foregoing are the only general points noticed 
in the Founder’s Discourse, but an additional rule 
Was introduced by him, and has been since continued, 
in jwoposing and electing new members, viz. That 
tho propo.sition having been made and second- 
ed, the election take place by ballot, at the next 
meeting. This rule has also been considered appli- 
cable to all questions ofimportance. 

• 

On the 19th of August, 1796, a meeting of the 
Society was held, for the special purpose of consider- 
ing the best means of rendering the Institution per- 
manent, and for determining whether a House should 
be provided for the future meetings of the Society, 
when it was 

Resolved, 
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'R'SOLVED, 

1st. I'hat application be made to his Majesty# 
for a Cliarter of Incorporation for this Society. 

2d. That a House be provided, for the use of 
the Society. 

3d. That a Committee be appointed to consider 
the best mode of carrying into execution the objects 
of the two foregoing resolutions, and to report their 
opinion at the next ineeting of thp Society. 

4th. That the Committee be requested to con-^ 
sider any rules and regulations for advancing and pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution of the Society, 
and lay them before the Society for their determination 
at a future meeting. 

On the 29th of September 179G, the Committee 
elected on the 19th ox Avgust submitted the follow- 
ing propositions vs'hich were unanimously adopted 
by the Society. 

1st. That the intended application to his Majesty 
to obtain a Charter of Incorporation for the Society, 
be made through the Governor General in Council and 
the Court of Directors. * 

2d. That the best mode of carrying into execu- 
tion the second resolution of the Society on the 1 9th 
Atigust, will be, by building a commodious house, 
as soon as the funds requisite shall be provided. 

Sd. That, in order gradually to establish funds 
for that purpose, and for defraying the necessary 
current expences of the Society, an admission fee be 
established ; and that, as none of the present Mem- 
bers of the Society, liave hitlierlo paid any fees, those, 

resident 
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resident in India contribute two gold mohurs in lieu 
thereof. 

4th. That a like sum of two gold mohurs be 
paid in future by every new Member as an admission 
fee on his election. 

5th. That every Member of the Society, resident 
in India, (honorary Members excepted) pay four 
gold mohurs per annum, quarterly, in the first week 
of Jamiary, April, July, and October, and any Mem- 
ber neglecting to pay his- subseription for half a year 
after it becomes due, be considered as no longer be- 
longing to the Society. 

6th. That as admission fees an3 quarterly contri- 
butions would not, under a long course of time, af- 
ford funds sufficient to build a house, a subscription 
for voluntary contributions be opened, and applica- 
tion made to Government for a convenient spot of 
ground, as a site for the proposed Building. 

7th. That a Treasurer be elected. 

8th. That as frequent meetings would tend to 
promote the general objects of the Society, weekly 
meetings be established, as soon as the building in- 
tehded for the purpose shall be finished ; and that, in 
the mean time, a meeting of the Society be held at 
least once in a month. 

9th. That, as it may not always be convenient 
for the President to attend on such occasions, it is ad- 
viseable to elect first and second Vice Presidents an- 
nually. 

10th. That the Society appoint a Committee of 
Papers, consisting of the President, ^^ice Presidents, 
and Secretary, for the time being, together with five 
«ther Members, to be elected annually ^ and that this 

Com- 
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ComUnktee shall select the papers for publication, 
and superintend the printing of the Transactions of 
the Society. 

1 Ith. That the Society make it publickly known, 
that it is their intention to establish a Museum and 
Library, and that donations of books, manuscripts, 
and curiosities, will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged. 

The five first voluipes of the Speiety's Researches 
■were ■ published by the Superintendents of the 
Honourable Company’s Press, for the produce of 
their salej but on the Sd oi May 1798, the Society 
resolved as follo\#s 

ist. That the Transactions be hereafter publish- 
ed at the expence, and on account of the ^ciety ; 
both, as the Society has now a fund which may be 
applied to that purpose, and as by this means the So- 
ciety will be enabled to publish any number of en- 
gravings that may be thought necessary to illustrate the 
Papers, as well asto regulate the price, and thereby 
extend the circulation of them. 

2d. That the Transactions be published in India , 
as more convenient for the superintendence of {he 
Press, as well as being more suitable to an Asiaiick 
Society j and that the mode of publication, with all 
other details, be left, as heretofore, to the Committee 
of Papers. 

t 

3d. That the Committee of Papers be authorized 
to draw upon the Treasurer for any sums requisite 
to defray the expence of publishing the Transactions j 
and that an order, signed by a majority of the Com- 
mittee, be a sufficient warrant to the Treasurer for 
paying the same. 

lEid AUGUST, 
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2Zd AUGUST, 1798. 

t Resolved, that any Member of the Society may 
have the privilege of introducing, as a visitor, any 
Gentleman who is not usually resident in Calcutta, 

11th OCTOBER, 1798. 

On a question, proposed at a meeting held on 
the 27th of September, “ Whether absent Members, 
*' resident in Calcutta, shall be allowed to vote by 
** proxy on the election of Vice Presidents and Com- 

mlttee of Papers.” The Society determined in 
the negative. * 

loth JANUARY, 1799. 

Resolved. 

1ft. That it will be proper to putvUsh, with each 
volume of the Researches, a list of suchOriental subjects 
as may be considered in the light of Desiderata ; 
to be prepared, by the Committee, from lists, submitted 
to the Society, by the Members or others. 

2d. That, as a testimonial to the merit of the 
best Papers, communicated to the Society, on the 
subjects proposed as Desiderata, the author be 
presented with the volume of Researches, wherein 
such Paper is contained, accompanied with a com- 
plimentary letter, from the Secretary, in the name 
of tl^c Society. 

3d. That the rules of the Society, not already 
published, be inserted in ah Appendix to the next 
volume. , 

4th. That four additional Members of the Com- 
mittee ofPapers.be elected; and that the Committee 
do hereafter consist of thirteen Members, including 
the President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary; of 
whom, any Member, not less than five, may be com- 
petent to form a Committee. 


FEB. 
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FEBRUARY^ jth, 1799. 

The Committee of Papers were authorized by a 
resolution of the Society to defray any small contingent 
expences on account of the Society, which they 
might deem indispensable. 

JULY ^th, 1799. 

Resolved, 

That, in case, at any future meeting of the So- 
ciety, the President and both Vice Presidents should' 
be absent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed time 
ot meeting ; the senior Member of the Society pre- 
sent, shall take the chair for the evening. 



The meetings of the Society are now held on the 
first Thursday of every month, at eight o’clock from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and at nine du- 
ring the other six months of the year. 
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